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EpITORIAL NOTE 


THE AVAILABILITY OF EDUCATION IN THE NEGRO 
SEPARATE SCHOOL 


In accord with a long established 
policy of the JouRNAL, each Summer 
Number is devoted to a Yearbook on 
some important aspect or problem in 
the field of Negro education. The topic 
of the 1947 Yearbook is: ‘‘The Avail- 
ability of Education in the Negro 
Separate School.’’ 

It is the general purpose of this 
Yearbook to define the status and 
availability of education for Negroes 
in the separate school. More specifi- 
cally, the purpose is twofold: first, to 
summarize in some detail the usual 
statistics defining status such as en- 
roliment, current expenditure, num- 
ber of teachers and the like; and sec- 
ond, to make a comparative study par- 
ticularly of the educational opportu- 
nities afforded the white and Negro 
populations in the several states 
which require separate schools by law. 

In 17 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia separate schools for the Ne- 
gro and white populations are re- 
quired by law; in several other states 
such as Arizona, Indiana and Kansas, 
separate schools are required in part 
or are generally permitted; and in 
still several other states such as IIli- 
nois, New Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania they are maintained in part in 


spite of laws to the contrary. It is 
well known that in no state in which 
separate schools are legally manda- 
tory do Negroes receive educational 
opportunities equal to those provided 
for whites. Hence, it is one of the 
primary purposes of this Yearbook to 
note not only the extent to which the 
Negro separate school falls below the 
norm of the country as a whole, but 
more specifically, to ascertain to what 
extent educational opportunities af- 
forded Negroes in @ particular state 
approximate those provided for the 
white population in that same state. 

It is our opinion that a Yearbook 
on this topic is not only timely but 
necessary. It has been several years 
since we have had a comprehensive 
picture of the relative availability of 
education for Negroes in the separate 
school. And recently several sets of 
data revealing the inferior product of 
the segregated school have become 
available, which make it even more 
imperative that some such survey be 
made. 

At the last decenmial census an 
attempt was made for the first time 
to obtain the level of schooling of the 
American population. As a result of 
this survey, it was found that the 
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American adult population, despite 
our emphasis upon public education, 
was surprisingly deficient : 


1. Taking the country as a whole, it 
was discovered that some 2,799,- 
923 persons 25 years old and over 
had not attended school for even a 
year ; and 10,104,612 were revealed 
as functional illiterates—less than 
five years’ schooling. 


bo 


In the 17 states and the District 
of Columbia where _ separate 
schools are maintained by law, 
some 494,207 (2.8%) of the native 
whites, and 569,378 (11.7%) of 
the Negroes in this age group had 
not attended school for even one 
year; and 2,078,998 (11.6%) of 
the native whites and 1,802,770 
(37.0%) of the Negroes were 
functional illiterates. In other 
words, there were four times as 
many Negroes as native whites in 
proportion to population who had 
not had at least a year of school- 
ing; and three times as many Ne- 
groes who were functional illit- 
erates. 


As might have been expected, there 
were wide variations among the sev- 
eral states, In the number and pro- 
portion of functional illiterates, for 
example, the range for native whites 
ran from 2.2 per cent in the District 
of Columbia to 21.0 per cent in Lou- 
isiana; for Negroes, from 20.9 per 
cent in the District of Columbia to 
62.5 per cent in South Carolina. And 
the variations were even wider when 
the data were broken down into the 
categories of urban and rural. 


3. Similar trends are revealed when 
one considers the total range of 





schooling. In the 17 states and 
the District of Columbia the me- 
dian years of schooling for the 
white population was 8.4; for Ne- 
groes the median was 5.1; with a 
range for the whites running from 
7.9 in Kentucky to 12.1 in the 
District of Columbia; and for Ne- 
groes from 3.9 in Louisiana to 7.6 
in the District of Columbia. Some 
13.2 per cent of the white popula- 
tion had completed four years of 
high school as compared with only 
2.9 per cent of the Negroes; 12.1 
per cent of the whites had had 
some college education, as com- 
pared with only 2.5 per cent of 
the Negroes; and 4.7 per cent of 
the white population had had four 
or more years of college as con- 
trasted with only 1.1 per cent of 
the Negroes. There were, there- 
fore, four times as many whites as 
Negroes with a high school or col- 
lege education in these states 
which require racial segregation 
by law. 


To take the comparison one step 
further, we have taken several typical 
professions — medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, law, social work, and engi- 
neering—and ascertained by state the 
number in each of these professions 
in proportion to the total population 
by race, in the 17 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which require sep- 
arate schools. 


1. Doctors: There were one white 
doctor to every 843 of the white 
population and one Negro doctor 
to every 4,409 of the Negro popu- 

lation ; or five times as many white 

doctors in proportion to the white 
population as Negro doctors in 








or 





or 
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proportion to the Negro popula- 
tion—the ‘range running from al- 
most twice (1.6) as many in Mis- 
souri to over 22 times as many in 
Mississippi. 

Dentists: There were one white 
dentist (male) to every 2,795 of 
the white population and one Ne- 
gro dentist to every 12,101 of the 
Negro population, or four (4.3) 
times as many white dentists pro- 
portionately as Negro dentists. 
The range runs from a little over 
twice as many in the District of 
Columbia to over 13 times as many 
in Mississippi. 

Pharmacists: There were one 
white pharmacist to every 1,714 of 
the white population and only one 
Negro pharmacist to every 22,815 
of the Negro population—propor- 
tionately thirteen (13.3) times as 
many white pharmacists as Negro. 
Range — from twice as many in 
Delaware to 55 times as many in 
Mississippi. 

Lawyers: There were one white 
lawyer to every 702 of the white 
population and only one Negro 
lawyer to every 24,997 of the Ne- 
gro population — proportionally 
thirty-five (35.6) times as many 
white lawyers as Negro. Range— 
five times as many in West Vir- 
ginia to 420 times as many in Mis- 
sissippi. 

Social Workers: There were one 
white social worker to every 2,654 
of the white population and one 
Negro social worker to every 
11,537 of the Negro population— 
proportionately four (4.3) times 
as many white social workers as 
Negro. The range ran from 1.28 
more Negro social workers in pro- 


portion to the Negro population in 
Missouri to forty times more 
white social workers in Mississippi 
in proportion to the white popula- 
tion. (This is the only instance 
where Negroes outnumbered 
whites. ) 

6. Engineers: There were one white 
engineer to every 644 of the white 
population and one Negro engi- 
neer to every 130,700 of the Negro 
population — proportionately 202 
(202.9) times as many white en- 
gineers as Negro. The range ran 
from 42 times as many in Okla- 
homa to almost 900 times as many 
in South Carolina. No Negro en- 
gineers were reported at all from 
Delaware and Florida. 


Whatever other inferences may be 
drawn from the facts just noted, one 
of the most important and inevitable 
conclusions is that Negroes in the 
separate school systems of the 17 
states and the District of Columbia 
which require racial segregation have 
been the victims of gross discrimina- 
tion in the provision of educational 
opportunities. On the whole Negroes 
have had only about one-fourth the 
educational opportunity afforded to 
whites in the same school systems, as 
indicated by the product turned out. 

However, it has not been the pur- 
pose of this Yearbook merely to docu- 
ment the fact that differentials in 
educational opportunity have existed 
in the past and still exist at the pres- 
ent time. We are particularly inter- 
ested in the extent to which differen- 
tials have been reduced. If progress 
has been made, we should know in 
what respect and under what cireum- 
stanees we have been able to move 
nearer to the goal of equality of edu- 
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cational opportunity. Similarly, if 
we have made little or no progress 
toward the goal of equal educational 
opportunity, we shall know that eur- 
rent efforts to improve the situation 
will need to be redoubled and that 
possibly new and more effective meth- 
ods will have to be devised to supple- 
ment or supplant them. In other 
words, we feel that such a Yearbook 
should serve a much more important 
function than to satisfy the reader’s 
academic curiosity. It is our hope 
that this Yearbook will serve not only 
as a means of motivation but as a 
point of departure in a new and more 
vigorous attack upon one of the out- 
standing inequities in our democratic 
society. 

The Yearbook is divided into three 
parts, Part 1—‘‘The General Char- 
acter and Extent of Separate 
Schools’’ —is intended primarily to 
give the general historical and legal 
basis of the separate school in our 
democratic order. How and why did 
it develop? What are its extent and 
character? What is its legal status? 
What have been its historical effects? 
These are some of the questions which 
this background section is expected to 
answer. 

Part 2— ‘‘ Availability of Educa- 
tion in the Several States’’ — is pri- 
marily a detailed presentation of the 
statistics on education for the Negro 
and white populations in 15 states 
and the District of Columbia — in 
which separate schools are required by 
law. Unfortunately, it was not pos- 
sible to include chapters on Delaware 
and Virginia. However, their omis- 
sion does not affect the general trend 
of the data. 

As suggested above, it has been the 


purpose here not only to present the 
usual statistics defining the status of 
Negro education in each state, but to 
present them in comparison with 
those defining the status of education 
for whites, so as to indicate the ex- 


tent to which the educational oppor- 


tunities provided for Negroes approxi- 
mate those afforded the white popu- 
lation in the same state. Such statis- 
tics are given for all levels and types 
of educational endeavor; although 
more data have been available on the 
common schools than on either the 
higher and professional levels or on 
special educational programs. The 
statistics have been confined as far as 
possible to the school years 1929-30 
and 1944-45, so that they may be com- 
parable and in order that some indi- 
eation of progress or lack of progress 
may be obtained. 

In addition to such statistics each 
chapter includes information on cer- 
tain aspects of the school system 
which is not amenable to tabulation; 
for example, to what extent do Ne- 
groes participate in the control, ad- 
ministration and supervision of Negro 
separate schools? What progress 
(relative and absolute) has _ been 
made in the last 15 years? To what 
extent are compulsory attendance 
laws equally enforced? What has 
been done or is being done to elimi- 
nate the inequities in educational pro- 
visions for Negroes? 

Part 3—‘‘The Availability of Edu- 
cation for Negroes in the United 
States’’—is a summary section based 
primarily upon the facts and conclu- 
sions presented in Parts 1 and 2. This 
section comprises four chapters as 
follows: ‘‘The Availability of Educa- 
tion for Negroes in the Elementary 
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School’’; ‘‘The Availability of Edu- 
eation for Negroes in the Secondary 
School’’; ‘‘The Availability of Edu- 
cation for Negroes in Higher and 
Professional Schools’’; ‘‘The Availa- 
bility of Special Educational Services 
for Negroes.’’ The purpose here has 
been to present in summary fashion 
the present availability of education 
for Negroes in the separate schools, 
by levels—elementary, secondary, and 
collegiate and professional; and in 
special areas—in the 17 states and 
the District of Columbia where sep- 
arate schools are required. 

It probably should be noted here 
that, despite the ingenuity and persis- 
tence of the contributors to part 2, it 
was impossible to get complete statis- 
tics on many of the aspects of the 
systems studied, and this was particu- 
larly true in the areas of special 
educational services, and private in- 
stitutions. In many instances it was 
not possible to obtain data according 
to race—especially those dealing with 
finance ; in still other instances, it was 
not possible to obtain the data at all. 
As noted, data on the common schools 
were the most complete, Data on the 
important area of higher and profes- 
sional education were so sparse that 
we have decided to devote our next 
Yearbook to this topic. 

The data were sufficiently available, 
however, to permit a few important 
generalizations. First, some progress 
has been made in several states in the 
direction of equalization of teachers’ 
salaries in the common schools. This 
progress has been due directly in most 
cases, and indirectly in a few in- 
stances, to the successful prosecution 
of lawsuits in pursuit of this objec- 
tive. In those states unaffected by or 
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little affected by this factor wide dis- 
parities still obtain between the sala- 
ries of white and Negro teachers. 
Consequently, Negro teachers with 
poor training are employed, and even 
these are not paid in proportion to 
the training which they possess. On 
the other hand, wherever the salaries 
of Negro teachers have been equalized 
or been raised appreciably toward the 
level of white teachers’ salaries, the 
training of Negro teachers has been 
raised proportionately. 

Second, relatively little or no prog- 
ress has been made in the direction of 
equalization of transportation of pu- 
pils to school, or in the provision of 
capital equipment. Relatively, Ne- 
groes do not share to any greater ex- 
tent, certainly not to any encouraging 
extent, in transportation and capital 
outlay for common schools than they 
did 15 years ago. And this is particu- 
larly important, since consolidation 
of schools is dependent upon trans- 
portation, as well as upon outlays for 
capital equipment. 

Third, the provision of higher and 
professional educational opportunities 
for Negroes is relatively little better 
today than 15 years ago. Some in- 
creased but still inadequate provisions 
have been made for collegiate educa- 
tion, and a little graduate work of 
limited quantity and highly question- 
able quality has been started. The 
whole area of professional education 
has been practically untouched, ex- 
cept by the provision of a few pro- 
fessional offerings here and there and 
by the provision of out-of-state schol- 
arship funds which are not only in- 
adequate but without the law. 

Fourth, no critical observer can 
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honestly say that Negroes are obtain- 
ing equal educational opportunity in 
the separate school anywhere. More- 
over, the elimination of disparities in 
financial outlay for Negro and white 
common schools has been so slow that, 
even if equality of expenditures as- 
sured equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, it would take 25 years or more 
for the Negro schools to reach the 
point where the white schools are now, 
and a hundred years to attain parity. 
These facts suggest that either there 
can be no such thing as ‘‘separate but 
equal’’ educational opportunity; or 
that, even if it were possible, it is not 
the intention of the several states in 
which separate schools are legally re- 
quired to provide such opportunity 
for Negroes; or both. 

Fewer and fewer competent stu- 
dents of the question now contend 
that ‘‘separate but equal’’ education 


is possible in our democracy; and 
least of all on the graduate and pro- 
fessional levels. To date, the validity 
of the ‘‘separate but equal education’”’ 
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principle has not been demonstrated 
anywhere; and theoretically it is im- 
possible, as well as undemocratic. 
When this question reaches the U. S. 
Supreme Court for the first time in 
one of our current cases, it is my hope 
that the issue will be considered per 
se, and, of course, favorably. 

It is clear that segregation in edu- 
cation based upon race must be abol- 
ished. The question is when and where 
to start. It is the considered opinion 
of a growing number of intelligent 
people, North and South, white and 
Negro, that we could and should be- 
gin now in the graduate and profes- 
sional fields, gradually working down 
to the lower levels. (And this ap- 
pears to be a sensible sort of grad- 
ualism.) For there are numerous in- 
dications that such a step is not only 
possible now in more than half of the 
states which require separate schools, 
but is absolutely necessary if Negroes 
are to obtain anything like equal op- 
portunity on these levels. 

Cuas. H. THOMPSON 





CHAPTER I 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEGRO SEPARATE 
SCHOOL 


Euuis O. Knox 


The Negro Separate School is an 
anomaly in our American social order, 
and like other social anomalies, it is 
the creature of conflicting forces with- 
in the organic structure of our society. 
It exists as an agency designed to 
contribute to the total culture of 
America, but it is highly cireum- 
seribed by cultural, political and eco- 
nomic limitations. More emphatically, 
it is generally recognized that any 
society employs schools, fundamental- 
ly, to perpetuate its most essential 
culture; however, in America the 
‘‘Negro school’’ is an instrument de- 
signed to deny a complete cultural 
heritage to a minority group. Since 
the nineteenth century advent of Na- 
tionalism, American schools have been 
significant political agencies ; however, 
the minority réle of the separate 
school renders it politically impotent. 
Furthermore, the American school 
purposes to exploit the potentialities 
of youth for economic advantages; 
too frequently, the economic limita- 
tions intrinsic to the separate school 
result in the dissipation of the poten- 
tialities of the Negro youth. 

The purpose of this brief review is 
to account for the influences respon- 
sible for the origin and growth of Ne- 
gro separate schools within the lit- 
erary framework of the history of 
American education. The status and 
major circumstantial determinants 
during the several eras of the evolu- 
tion of the American s*heol system 
will be briefly reviewed, in order to 
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reveal the specific status and forces 
which differ either in degree or kind 
in the case of the separate school. 
Space limitations render this review 
primarily descriptive, and only see- 
ondarily interpretative. Nevertheless, 
it is aimed to show that the Negro 
separate school is the product of a 
racial myth and survives because of 
the absence of laws or law enforce- 
ment designed to dissipate that myth. 


THE BEGINNING OF SEPARATE 
EDUCATION FOR NEGROES 


Colonial education in America was 
the fruit of the sixteenth century 
religious moralism and political refor- 
mation in Europe. Therefore, the 
several churches in the new world 
established schools for the extension 
of their religious doctrines. The most 
expansive program was in Massachu- 
setts where laws were passed in 1642 
and 1647 providing state-supported 
programs of teachers of beginners 
and Latin grammar schools, in order 
to assure the domination and per- 
petuation of the Puritan church in- 
terests. 

This religious domination was modi- 
fied in the colonies after 1700 by the 
advocates of realism, who urged the 
promotion of academies and secular 
aims of education. However, regard- 
less of the changed purpose of colonial 
education, it evidenced the expression 
of a need for preserving the estab- 
lished status of the higher classes. 
Facilities provided for the lower eco- 
nomic classes, regardless of denomina- 
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tional or other societal differentials, 
were definitely of an apprenticeship 
character, and designed to maintain 
their ‘‘pauper’’ class status. 

Therefore, the colonial heritages 
from Europe dictated a separate 
school for classes and masses, and of 
the 59,557 free Negroes in Colonial 
America, a few became the wards of 
provisions for the latter. This was 
evidenced by the earliest educational 
law proposed in the new world, the 
Virginia Act of 1620 whereby a pub- 
lic school was to be established for 
Indians and Negroes. Even though 
there are no records of schools having 
been established as a result of this 
legislation, it is clear that the intent 
was to increase the capabilities of the 
Indians and Negroes for laborious 
services. This was also true in the 
case of a school for Negroes started 
by Samuel Thomas in 1695 at Goose 
Creek Parish, South Carolina. 

Even religious agencies which were 
engaged in instructing Negroes dur- 
ing the colonial period sought to per- 
petuate class as well as denomina- 
tional differences. In the English 
colonies schools were started as early 
as 1701, when the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel dispatched 
teachers from England who held that 
Negroes should be taught to read and 
write in order to make them Chris- 
tians, and thereby render them better 
workers. Additional separate schools 
for Negroes which operated during 
this early period included those of 
Elias Neau in New York City in 1704, 
Thomas Bacon in Maryland in 1750, 
and Anthony Benezet in Philadelphia 





1Carter G. Woodson, The African Back- 
ground Outlined, Washington, D. C.: The 
Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, Inc., 1936, pp. 324-5. 





in 1750. The Abolitionists Society of 
Philadelphia, a Quaker organization, 
also established a school in 1750 for 
Negroes in Philadelphia.” 

In brief, the fact can be established 
that separate schools are a part of 
America’s heritage from its colonial 
era. The few Negroes who were 
privileged to receive an education be- 
came the wards of provisions for the 
lower economic classes, and received 
a type of apprenticeship training. 
Even though the Southern colonies 
assumed a laissez-faire attitude to- 
ward education during the entire col- 
onial period slaves were frequently 
rendered literate by religious or 
benevolent masters, but the ultimate 
aim was to make the slave status more 


profitable.* 


SEPARATE SCHOOLS OF THE PRE-CIvIL 
War Perriop 


During the early National Era of 
American history, 1790-1860, Ameri- 
can educational programs gradually 
evolved from curricula highly modi- 
fied by religious and cultural limita- 
tions to curricula which were chiefly 
functional in the cultivation of Amer. 
ican citizenship. The Federal consti- 
tution, through the Tenth Amend. 
ment, vested the sovereign responsi- 
bility for education in the several 
states, with the result that each state 
during the early 19th century de- 
veloped a structural organization of 
public schools in keeping with the 
tenets of Nationalism. The degree to 
which a program of public education 


2Monroe N. Work, Negro Year Book. 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama: Negro Year- 
book Publishing Company, 1931, p. 199. 

8Carter G. Woodson, The Education of 
the Negro Prior to 1861, Washington, D. C.: 
The Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, 1919, pp. 18-69. 
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functioned varied from relative ade- 
quacy in the Northern states, to rela- 
tive meagerness in most Southern 
slave-holding states, where economic 
class and social caste distinctions con- 
tinued to be pronounced. 
Throughout America social reforms 
were rampant after 1800. However, 
politically, economically, and cul- 
turally the North and South became 
increasingly distinct geographic areas. 
In the North a strong central govern- 


ment was advocated, commerce and’ 


manufacturing thrived, and the doc- 
trines of Romanticism liberalized 
men’s social viewpoints. Philanthropic 
and humanitarian agencies demon- 
strated the practicability of schools 
liberated from church dominance, ‘and 
by 1850, tax-supported non-sectarian 
schools from the elementary level 
through the university had been estab- 
lished in most non-slave holding 
states. 

In the North the free Negro popula- 
tion had increased from 27,034 in 
1790 to 225,274 in 1860.4 As state- 
supported schools gradually evolved, 
aided first by permanent funds and 
later by local taxation, very few 
state-wide legal attempts were made 
to incorporate separate provisions for 
Negroes,> and even though statistics 
are not available there is ample proof 
that many Negroes benefited from 
the non-segregated public provisions. 
However, in many Northern areas, 
especially in the larger cities with a 


4U. & artment of Commerce, United 
States Census Report for 1850. Washington, 
D. C., 1850, passim. 

*There is evidence that legislation varied. 
Typical was the Connecticut Law of 1832 
prohibiting schools for Negroes; and, the 
Ohio law of 1839 establishing public schools 
for ‘‘eolored children,’’ which was repealed 
in 1859. 
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sizable Negro population such as Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
and Washington, separate 
schools were established at the instiga- 
tion of benevolent philanthropists, 
religious leaders, and enlightened Ne- 
groes.6 Many of these were later 
granted auxiliary support from pub- 
lic funds, even though in Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia the public 
schools were open to Negroes. 

The most prominent of these sep- 
arate schools were those established 
by the New York African Free Society 
in New York in 1786; by Primus Hail 
at Boston in 1789; George Bell, 
Nicholas Franklin, and Moses Liver- 
pool of Washington, D. C. in 1807; 
Maria Becraft in Georgetown, D. C., 
in 1827; Rev. William Livingstone in 
Baltimore in 1824; the Oblate Sisters 
at Baltimore in 1829; and the Rev. 
Hiram S. Gilmore of Cincinnati in 
1844. Also, there were three separate 
schools established during this period 
which have continued until the pres- 
ent and have become prominent col- 
leges for Negroes. These latter were 
Cheyney Training School for Teach- 
ers (now Cheyney State College) 
founded in Cheyney, Pennsylvania in 
1837, Ashmun Institute (now Lincoln 
University) in Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania in 1854, and Wilberforce 
University in Xenia, Ohio in 1856. 

The circumstances responsible for 
the establishment and growth of the 
separate schools in the North prior to 
the Civil War were more social than 
legal. Caste and class differentials had 
stratified European society since the 
passage of the English Poor Law with 
its humanizing effect on society. Con. 


6Monroe N. Work, op. cit. 
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sequently, during the early national 
period Americans transmitted that 
sentiment to their lower classes, and 
encouraged by the principle of na- 
tionalism promoted education and 
‘‘enlightenment’’ for those classes. 
In the South, class differentials were 
the products of more than social heri- 
tages. The industrial revolution and 
its consequences had molded them into 
economie compulsions and moral dis- 
ciplines. With the increase in slave 
revolts after 1820, the states quickly 
passed legislation prohibiting any Ne- 
groes from convening for religious or 
educational purposes. Between 1790 
and 1860 the Negro slave population 
in the South had increased from 657,- 
538 to 3,838,756 and during the same 
period the free Negro population in- 
ereased from 32,523 to 258,346.7 Even 
though every Southern state except 
South Carolina legally provided a 
permanent public school fund prior 
to 1860, there is no evidence of Ne- 
groes having benefited from public 
funds. Except for occasional schools 
of a missionary character during the 
early years of the 1800’s Negroes were 
denied educational opportunities 
South of the Mason-Dixon Line. 
Continually increasing hatred of 
Northern liberals whose preachments 
were considered a threat to the socio- 
economic structure of the South, and 
fear of ‘‘enlightenment’’ as an agen- 
ey rendering Negroes rebellious, 
flamed class differentials in the South 
to a most atrocious type of prejudice. 
By 1835 laws had been passed in every 
slave-holding state prohibiting the 


education of Negroes. From that date 


7U. S. Department of Commerce, Negro 
Population 1790-1915. Washington, D. C., 
Government Printing Office, 1918, pp. 53-7. 
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until the Civil War no separate school, 
except under a most artful disguise, 
was permitted in the South.§ 
Therefore, the separate schools in 
the North sponsored by religious and 
humanitarian interests during the 
pre-Civil War period of America’s 
history were the outcome of social 
heritages which espoused class differ- 
entials and useful information for the 
lower economic classes. With the ad- 
vent of public schools in the North 
after 1820, there was little occasion 
for legislative action directed toward 
Negro youth, and many benefited 
from the public school programs 
which developed. In the South public 
school funds were generally estab- 
lished, but expenditure diversions 
were common. As a result few schools 
were provided for whites, while the 
Negro youth were largely prohibited 
from any benefits due to the increas- 
ing frequency of state legislation 


rendering it a crime to establish 
schools for Negroes. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE PRESENT-DAY 
Necro SEPARATE ScHoou 


Upon the close of the Civil War it 
was universally recognized that hu- 
man reconstruction of all Americans 
was in order, and that the extension 
of educational programs was of prime 
importance for its achievement. The 
states which had remained loyal to the 
Union readily resumed their improve- 
ment of public school programs on 
both the elementary and secondary 
levels, and expanded their educational 
interests to provide agricultural and 

8Horace Mann Bond, The Education of 


the Negro in the American Social Order. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939, p. 21. 
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industrial curricula. These programs 
of growth and expansion were legally 
aided by the Morrill Act of 1862 and 
the Kalamazoo Decision of 1872, both 
of which greatly advanced the eco- 
nomic status of public education in 
America. In addition, the rise of big 
business, new scientific discoveries 
and the quest for fame and fortune 
of Western explorers increased the 
demands for more and enlarged public 
and private school offerings, thereby 
rendering public education more com- 
pletely universal. 

However, the benefits of such cir- 
cumstances were not immediately 
evidenced in any large measure in the 
South. Economic deprivation and 
human demoralization were rampant 
in that area, and formed the atmos- 
phere in which the ‘‘Negro Separate 
School,’’ as it exists today, was given 
birth. 


The war hazards had completely 


undermined the economie structure of 


the South, and the sinews of its 
plantocracy. Farm implements and 
seeds for planting, home and factory 
buildings, railroads and highways 
destroyed by the invading 
armies. As a result banks were ruined, 
private fortunes were dissipated, and 
the labor system was demoralized. 
The subsequent congressional recon- 
struction further robbed the South 
of the little the war had left, and 
saddled its depleted economy with a 
debt of more than $300,000,000 for 
future generations to pay. Cotton, its 
most staple crop, became heavily 
mortgaged to Northern and Eastern 
bankers, frequently before it was 
planted, with the result that the 
tenant was barely permitted to raise 


were 
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sufficient food for his family or his 
live stock.® 

This atmosphere of economic and 
cultural collapse afforded a fertile 
societal medium for the advent of 
‘‘carpet-baggers’’ and the political 
ascent of untutored ‘‘poor whites’’ 
and freedmen. With social fortunes 
reversed, pre-war social processes 
were terminated. Consequently, rapid 
revisions of the concept of the func- 
tion of education followed. The heri- 
tages of laissez-faire attitudes re- 
garding public schools and the domi- 
nance of private schools no longer 
sufficed. Furthermore, all the seceded 
states, to become readmitted to the 
union, had to repeal their laws for- 
bidding the education of the Negro, 
and the legal framework of state- 
supported programs of public schools 
between 1867 and 1876 was forced 
upon the South in spite of its eco- 
nomic destitution. 

From the beginning of public edu- 
cation in the South following the 
Civil War, racial patterns of separate 
schools were followed. In spite of 
forces which suddenly reshaped the 
social order, inherited vestiges of 
class differences were inflamed into 
even more violent prejudices against 
the freedman whom the Fourteenth 
Amendment in 1868 had legally made 
a citizen and the reconstruction Con- 
gress had supported in a position of 
political dominance. 

Even prior to the enactment of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, religious 
agencies, philanthropy, and the Fed- 
eral Government, had extended hu- 
manitarian relief to Negroes in the 


%9Edgar W. Knight, Public Education in 
the South. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1922, pp. 
271-77. 
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form of separate schools in Southern 
states. The first program of general 
education for Negroes in the South 
was a day school for freedmen at 
Fortress Monroe, Virginia, established 
in 1861 by the American Missionary 
Association. Similarly, white mis- 
sionaries, mostly from New England, 
accompanied the Union armies and 
with their help started schools for 
Negroes wherever the armies pene- 
trated. As early as 1862 four schools 
were started in Virginia, two in North 
Carolina, and one in South Carolina. 

However, the Freedmens Bureau 
played the major réle in establishing 
schools for Negroes immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War.!® Congress 
established the bureau in 1865 with 
the education of the Negro as one of 
its special objects in order to help pre- 
vent the emancipated illiterate from 
becoming the prey of communicable 
disease, and degenerating into hordes 
of thieves maddened by hunger and 
insufficient physical protection. With- 
in five years the Bureau established 
4,239 schools, employed 9,037 teachers 
most of whom were white missionaries, 
and instructed 247,333 pupils. Also, 
it supervised the expenditure of $5,- 
879,922, of which amount $3,521,936 
was furnished by Federal funds, 
$1,572,287 by cooperating benevolent 
associations, and $785,700 by the 
freedmen themselves for their own 
education. 

After five years the Federal Gov- 
ernment discontinued its support and 
supervision of schools for Negroes, 
and transferred the responsibility to 


10J, W. Alvord, Semi-Annual Reports on 
Schools and Finances of Freedmen, 1866- 
1870. Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1866-1870, passim. 
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the newly-reconstructed states. Be- 
tween 1863 and 1875 each of the bor- 
der and Southern states established 
separate state school systems for Ne- 
groes. The order of establishment 
follows: West Virginia, 1863 ; the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maryland and 
Louisiana, 1864; Missouri, 1865; 
Florida, 1866; Alabama and Tennes- 
see, 1867; Arkansas, Florida and 
South Carolina, 1868; North Carolina 
and Virginia, 1869; Georgia, Missis- 
sippi and Texas, 1870; Kentucky, 
1874; and Delaware, 1875. 

After 1876 the white Southerners 
gradually regained political suprem- 
acy in the South. In spite of consti- 
tutional amendments, and subsequent- 
ly enacted ‘‘force’’ laws, through the 
heinous behavior of secret societies 
and ingeniously contrived laws they 
circumvented Federal legislation, and 
disfranchised the masses of Negroes. 
The schools for Negroes became the 
targets of increasingly damaging in- 
vectives, and the publicly-supported 
programs were further victimized by 
gross inadequacies and inequities of 
expenditures. However, the persist- 
ence and determination of Negroes 
themselves resulted in a continuous 
increase of Negro pupils in the public 
schools established for them. 

In addition, religious and Northern 
philanthropic agencies established fif- 
ty-three private schools for Negroes 
between the close of the war and 1900. 
At present most of these schools 
have evolved into standardized col- 
leges for Negroes, after their humble 
beginnings with elementary and sec- 
ondary subjects preparatory to col- 
legiate offerings. These institutions 
included Shaw (1865), Fisk (1866), 
Morehouse (1867), Morgan (1867), 
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Biddle, now Johnson C. Smith (1867), 
St. Augustine (1867), Talladega 
(1867), Howard (1867), and Hamp- 
ton (1868). 

Therefore, it can be seen that both 
public and private agencies contrib- 
uted to the origin and maintenance 
of the Negro separate school as it ex- 
ists in the South today. Having begun 
as a humanitarian agency amid social 
chaos and economic degradation, it 
became an instrument for aiding the 
political reconstruction forced upon 
the South. The guarantee of citizen- 
ship provided by the Fourteenth 
Amendment has been singularly in- 
terpreted by post - reconstruction 
Southern leaders, and inequitable 
programs of segregated schools estab- 


lished in each Southern state. In addi- 


[ 


tion Northern philanthropy and re- 
ligious interest have contributed sig- 


| nificantly to the advancement of the 


| Southern separate school, especially 
| on the collegiate level. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY GROWTH 
OF THE Necro SEPARATE SCHOOL 


American education has witnessed 
a phenomenal growth during the 
twentieth century. The most signifi- 
cant expansion has been in the realm 
of public education and the extent to 
which the several states have financed 
schools for a continually increasing 
student enrollment. During the period 
from 1900 to 1940 the total American 
public school enrollment increased 
from 21,404,322 to 33,392,549" and 
the total expenditure has more than 
doubled. Corresponding growth has 
been evidenced in every aspect of the 


11Y, §. Office of Education, Statistical 
Summary. Washington, D, C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1941. 
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school’s existence as exemplified by 
expanded curricula, better qualified 
instructional and administrative staffs, 
and increasingly expensive physical 
plants. 

This growth has been due to many 
causes. The advent of a science of 
education, definitely evidenced by 
1915, resulted in the professionaliza- 
tion of instructional and administra- 
tive staffs, with the result that both 
individual frontier leaders and local 
and national committees conducted 
intensive studies of educational needs 
in our social order. Thereby, the 
was thoroughly 
awakened and given direction in edu- 
cational improvement. Since 1915 
educators have generally agreed that 
the goals of the American school pro- 
grams, whether public or private, can 
be attained only if our educational 
principles are continuously reevalu- 
ated and the consequent functioning 
processes continually reshaped. There- 
fore, new philosophies have evolved 
which have unleashed forces of stand- 
ardization and accreditation with po- 
tent effects upon the upgrading of all 
levels of schools, and especially sec- 
ondary and higher institutions. 

During the present century the 
Federal Government has evidenced 
unprecedented interest in advancing 
American education. Curriculum ex- 
pansions and pupil growth have been 
greatly encouraged by Federal legis- 
lation which since 1939 has provided 
annually nearly $40,000,000 for col- 
legiate and secondary schools in the 
fields of vocational, agricultural and 
industrial studies. Benefits resulting 
from the WPA, NYA, and CCC New 
Deal programs supplemented by evi- 
dences of the educational values of 
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the recent emergency and war-train- 
ing programs, have afforded strong 
arguments for additional Congres- 
sional appropriations for American 
public education. 

One of the most significant forces 
influencing educational advancement 
during the twentieth century has 
been that of private philanthropy. 
Prior to 1900 private funds had con- 
tributed approximately $8,000,000 to 
assist agencies engaged in educational 
and social welfare work, and since 
that date approximately $89,000,000 
has been given by large organized 
foundations and endowments for the 
same purpose. The largest of these, 
most of which are still operating, are 
the Rockefeller Foundations, the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, the General Education Board, 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial, the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, the 
Commonwealth Fund (Mrs. Stephen 
B. Harkness), the Russell Sage 
Foundation, the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation and the Duke 
Endowment. In addition, there are 
five foundations whose work has been 
principally in the Southern states. 
These are the Peabody Fund, the 
Slater Fund, the Anna T. Jeanes 
Fund, the Phelps-Stokes Fund and 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, which 
have been highly important influences 
in the development of the separate 
schools for Negroes. 

At present separate schools are le- 
gally established in nineteen states!” 


12Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Maryland, Missouri, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia and West Virginia. 


and the District of Columbia. Even 
though the public schools for Negroes 
are segregated in select cities and 
counties in at least seven other states, 
this study is concerned with the states 
which constitute the principal areas 
of the Negro separate school. With 
the exception of Delaware and Mary- 
land, all of the states are situated in 
the South where the per capita wealth 
($872) is approximately two-fifths of 
that of the national average ($2,171). 
In spite of this, the South maintains 
a dual structure of public schools, 
even though it cannot financially 
support a single system with expendi- 
tures comparable to the national av- 
erage. Furthermore, expenditures for 
white and Negro schools vary within 
each state, with the Negro students 
woefully victimized. Evidence of this 
is revealed by a single example. In 
1939-40, expenditures per pupil in 
average daily attendance ranged from 
$157 in New York to $64 in Maine for 
states outside the South; for whites 
in the South expenditures ranged 
from $77 in Louisiana to $37 in Ar- 
kansas; and in the same Southern 
states the range per Negro pupil was 
from $28 in Texas to $7 per year in 
Mississippi. 

However, in the face of financial 
limitations and inequities, educational 
improvements have been made in the 
South. In 1900, the Southern states 
were spending annually less than fifty 
cents per capita for the support of 
schools ; the annual school term ranged 
from sixty to ninety-three days; less 
than 60 per cent of the children were 
enrolled in schools, and less than 40 
per cent attended daily. At present, 
a consideration of recent trends gives 
a much brighter picture. A summary 
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of the separate public schools in the 
Southern states reveals that during 
the fifteen-year period (1930-1945) 
the average length of the school term 
increased from 132 to 164 days per 
year; and the number of enrolled 
pupils in daily attendance increased 
from 1,645,518 to 1,852,9502% <A 
more significant increase is revealed 
in the case of public high schools for 
Negroes, which is a twentieth century 
achievement. In 1916 the separate 
high schools enrolled 8,565 pupils and 
in 1944 the total had increased to 
247,374 pupils, exclusive of District 
of Columbia public schools. 

The circumstances previously dis- 
cussed, which have been responsible 
for the progress of American educa- 
tion in general since 1900, have op- 
erated in a different social setting in 
the South. Again, the Negro separate 
school has been victimized. The scien- 
tific advancement in education has 
barely reached the Negro school. All 
of its ramifications require increased 
educational expenditures beyond the 
provisions afforded for the Negro’s 
education. Other than admirable, yet 
feeble, efforts in a few of the larger 
Southern cities, and the laboratory 
programs of the university centers 
for Negroes, there is no wholesome 
program of scientific projection of 
education or the use of scientific tech- 
niques and equipment. Frequently, 
the Southern school and its personnel 
have been the subject of scientific in- 
vestigation, but the findings have 
contributed more to satisfying curi- 
osity than to upgrading school pro- 
grams, 


13David T. Blose, Statistics of Education 
of Negroes, 1941-42 and 1943-44. Statistical 
Cireular Monograph. Washington, D. C.: 
U. 8. Office of Education, 1944. 
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Federal legislation designed to pro- 
mote educational progress during the 
present century has benefited the 
separate schools for Negroes, especial- 
ly on the secondary and collegiate 
levels. However, the allocation of 
Federal grants has been left in the 
final analysis to state and local school 
district authorities and the Southern 
state practices of inequities of provi- 
sions have nourished and been nour- 
ished by gross inequities of Federal 
fund disbursements. From 1927 to 
1938 the land-grant colleges in seven- 
teen states received $82,079,517. Ona 
population basis, Negroes constituted 
23.1 per cent of the total in those 
states, and therefore the Negro col- 
leges should have received $19,680,- 
381. They received only $3,358,709, 
while $16,321,672, which they legally 
warranted, was given to white col- 
leges. Moreover, because of the dire 
need of the separate school the best 
characterization of Federal funds is 
that it continues to be ‘‘far too lit- 
tle’’ even for the aid of agricultural, 
industrial and vocational education 
which Congressional acts are specifi- 
cally aimed to promote. It has been 
shown in this connection that it would 
require an increased expenditure of 
252.2 per cent to bring the separate 
schools to a per pupil expenditure 
parity with white schools in the South. 

The influence of private philan- 
thropy on the separate school has been 
even greater than on American educa- 
tion in general.1* The Peabody Edu- 
cation Fund, from 1867-1914, contrib- 
uted $3,650,556 to the advancement 
of both public and private Negro and 
white schools in the South. The John 


14Vide: Annual and Biennial Reports of 
the several Funds and Foundations. 
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F. Slater Fund was the first founda- 
tion to devote itself entirely to the 
promotion of Negro education, and 
between 1882 and 1920 it spent 
$2,194,374 for the support of Negro 
higher education and, to some lesser 
extent, the county training school. 
The Anna T. Jeanes Fund pioneered 
in providing support for Negro super- 
visors and state teachers in rural 
areas, and between 1908 and 1920 
furnished $489,427.79 for those serv- 
ices. Recently, the Peabody, Slater 
and Jeanes Funds have been combined 
into the Southern Education Founda- 
tion and unite to partially pay the 
salaries of Jeanes teachers in the 
Southern counties. 

The General Education Board 
granted a total of $2,444,520.50 prior 
to 1920 to Negro schools and colleges. 
This fund, paid for state supervisors 
who are white Southerners freed from 
political obligations, has rendered 
vital aid in raising the standards 
of the Negro schools in the South. 
The Phelps-Stokes Fund, since 1911, 
has made direct grants to schools, 
acted as an informational and re- 
search bureau for Negro education, 
and augmented the resources and ac- 
tivities of other agencies. The Rosen- 
wald Fund, established in 1911, stim- 
ulated the Southern Negroes and the 
public to construct school buildings 
for Negro children. Prior to 1920 
construction amounting to $1,343,509 
had been completed under the aus- 
pices of the Rosenwald plan, of which 
Negroes paid 34 per cent, the public 
paid 42 per cent, and the Rosenwald 
Fund gave 18 per cent or $263,515. 
In addition, during the period 1921- 

1929 the Fund contributed $3,279,587 


for constructing buildings for Negro 
schools. 

In 1920 the Slater Board, General 
Education Board, the Jeanes Board 
and the Rosenwald Fund revised 
their programs and have significantly 
extended their activities in promoting 
Negro education. Also, during the 
last two decades the Funds have 
manifested cooperative effort and 
mergers in order to facilitate the ad- 
vancement of varied programs of Ne- 
gro education as needs became evi- 
denced, especially in the realm of 
public education. However, it must 
be understood that there is copious 
evidence that the Negro separate 
school is somewhat unfortunately af- 
fected by the vested interests of or- 
ganized philanthropy. These agencies } 


are the champions of capitalistic en- | 
terprises, and the proponents of capi- | 


talistic doctrines. 
freedom characterizes every Negro 
college and university, and is readily 
discerned in the behavior of most sep- 
arate school administrators. Moreover, | 
the public separate school exhibits/ 
only a feeble gesture in an effort tg 
provide industrial and social orienta} 
tion for Negro youth. This can be 
traced partly to the underlying phit 
losophies of organized philanthropy, 
and, of course, partly to the impo; 
tence of Negro school instructional 
and administrative staffs. a 
In addition to the above circum- 
stances which have determined the 
status of the separate school, a major 
influence is that of its legal status as 
defined by court decisions. Even 
though a subsequent chapter will pre- 
sent the ‘‘ present legal status,’’ perti- 
nent observations following a review 
of the changing legal status as an im- 
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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


portant influence in the development 
of the separate school are in order. 
Evidence exists to show that separate 
schools for Negroes were legally es- 
tablished by many states prior to the 
Civil War, including liberal Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and California. 
After the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment with its ‘‘equal protec- 
tion of the laws clause’’ within sev- 
enty years 113 cases concerning the 
Negro separate school were tried in 
courts of last resort.!5 The cases may 
be categorized as (1) segregation in 
the absence of law, (2) separate taxa- 
tion, (3) constitutionality, and (4) 
unequal advantages. Forty-three per 
cent of the total litigations have re- 
ceived favorable decisions and 57 per 
cent of the cases have been unfavora- 
bly decided. In Illinois, Kansas and 
Kentucky more than 50 per cent of 
the decisions have been favorable, 
while in Ohio, Indiana, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma and Mississippi fewer 
than 50 per cent have been decided 
favorably. With the exception of 
Maryland’s teachers’ salary laws and 
the provision for ‘‘out of state tui- 
tion scholarship,’’ there is no statuary 
discrimination against Negroes. How- 


15Vide: Ellis O. Knox and Mary A. Mor- 
ton, Selected Bibliography. JOURNAL OF 
Negro Epucation, 4:461-64, J] 1934, for 
Court Cases regarding separate schools. 
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ever, a few trends are significant. In 
1900 the South spent $3.00 per white 
pupil as against $2.00 per Negro, 
showing a $1.00 differential, In 1900 
Negroes received 81 per cent of the 
public funds to which they were en- 
titled, but in 1930 only 36 per cent. 
In 1900 the Negro elementary teacher 
had to teach only 29 per cent more 
pupils than the white teacher, but in 
1930 she had to teach 38 per cent 
more. In 1900 the Negro elementary 
teacher’s salary was $106 but by 
1936 it had increased to $423; in 1900 
the white elementary teacher’s salary 
was $162, but by 1930 it had increased 
to $901. 

The increase in differentials, as re- 
vealed by history, present dangerous 
trends which reveal conditions in- 
creasingly unfavorable to the Negro 
separate schools. The fact that the 
segregated school is evidencing in- 
creasing discrimination justifies the 
conclusion that the status of the sep- 
arate school is increasingly influenced 
by myths of prejudice, and legal cir- 
cumventions. The courts must rectify 
this, else the Negro youth will con- 
tinue to be denied the privileges of 
citizenship guaranteed by the Ameri- 
can Constitution, and repeatedly pro- 
pounded in our revisions of American 
educational principles. 
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THE PRESENT LEGAL STATUS OF THE NEGRO SEPARATE 
SCHOOL 


GEORGE M. JOHNSON AND JANE MARSHALL LucAsS 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF SEPARATE 
ScHoo.ts AN OPEN QUESTION 


The laws of more than a third of 
the states in the United States require 
or provide for separation of the races 
at some or all levels of education.’ It 
has been generally assumed that these 
‘‘senarate school’’ laws are not per se 
in conflict with any provision of the 
United States Constitution. This as- 
sumption has been indulged in by the 
United States Supreme Court, the 
final arbiter as to the constitutional- 
ity of state laws. The word ‘‘assump- 
tion’’ is used here advisedly because 
in the opinion of the writers of this 
article, the United States Supreme 
Court has never squarely held that a 
state ‘‘separate school’’ law per se 
discharges a state’s obligation under 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution to refrain 
from denying ‘‘to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws.”’ 

It is submitted that what the 
United States Supreme Court has thus 
far said by way of general approval 
of state separate school laws properly 
may be classified as obiter dicta,’ and 


1See charts at pages 286-288. 

20biter dictum has been defined as ‘‘that 
which is said in passing; a rule of law set 
forth in a court’s opinion, but not involved 
in the case; which is said by the court out- 
side the record or on points not necessarily 
involved therein.’’ (Ballentine’s Law Dic- 
tionary.) Obviously there are differences of 
opinion as to whether a particular state- 
ment in a decision is or is not necessarily 
involved, but every decision must be studied 
with a view to determining this specific 
question. 


2 


while it may be persuasive and even 
profoundly influence the Court when 
the issue is squarely met, it is not 
binding as a precedent. Moreover, 
Courts recognize that even the per- 
suasive efficacy of dicta is lost where 
the dictum is on a question which the 
Court expressly states that it does not 
decide.* 

An examination of the relevant de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme 
Court will show that the constitu- 
tional right of Negro Americans to 
equal educational opportunities in 
states whose laws provide for separate 
schools has been involved in only 
three decisions: Cumming v_ Rich- 
mond County Board of Education,’ 
Berea College v Commonwealth of 
Kentucky,°® and Missouri ex rel Gaines 
v Canada.6 An examination of these 
three decisions reveals that in none of 
them was it necessary for the Court 
to decide whether state separate 
schools laws per se are constitutional. 


In the Cumming case the Board of 
Education of Richmond County, 
Georgia, had discontinued the only 
Negro high school but continued to 
maintain high schools for white pu- 


pils. Petitioners sought an injunction 
to restrain the Board from using 


3In the Cumming and Berea College cases 
referred to later, the United States Supreme 
Court expressly recognizes that the basic 
question as to the constitutionality of the 
state laws requiring separation of the races 
for purposes of public education was not 
involved. 

4175 U. 8. 528 (1899). 

5211 U. S. 45 (1908). 

6305 U. 8. 337 (1938). 
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county educational funds for the 
maintenance of the white high schools. 
The trial court granted the injunc- 
tion against the Board but the Georgia 
Supreme Court reversed and the case 
was brought to the U. S. Supreme 
Court on a writ of error. The opinion 
written by Mr. Justice Harlan ex- 
pressly excludes from the issues in- 
volved any question as to the validity 
of separate schools per se. The opin- 
ion states: 


It was said at the argument that the vice 
in the common school system of Georgia was 


the requirement that the white and colored 
children of the state be educated in separate 


schools. But we need not consider that ques- 
tion in this case. No such issue was made 


in the pleadings.” 


The issue before the Court was 
whether ‘‘an injunction that would 
compel the Board to withhold all as- 
sistance from the high school main- 
tained for white children’’ without 
giving high school educational oppor- 
tunities to Negroes would be proper, 
even assuming the Board was in error 
in discontinuing the Negro high 
school. It was held that the state 
court’s refusal to grant such an in- 
junction did not violate the Four- 
teenth Amendment in the absence of 
evidence justifying a conclusion that 
the Board’s refusal to maintain the 
Negro high school ‘‘was an abuse of 
its discretion and in hostility to the 
colored population because of their 
race.’’ 

In the Berea College case the col- 
lege was indicted and convicted of 
violating a state statute making it un- 
lawful for ‘‘any person, corporation 
or association of persons,’’ to main- 
tain a mixed school. The Court of 


175 U. S. at 543. 
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Appeals of Kentucky affirmed the con- 
viction and the United States Su-: 
preme Court took the case on a writ 
of error. The majority opinion af- 
firmed the judgment of the state 
court on the ground that the statute 
was separable and as to corporations 
created by the state, the state could 
deprive them of the right to teach 
white and Negro students together 
even if individuals could not be de- 
prived of such right. 

The dissenting opinion by Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan makes it clear that the 
question of separate public schools 
was not in issue. After pointing out 
that the statute as applied to indi- 
viduals denied them the right ‘‘to 
impart and receive instruction not 
harmful to the public... , an in- 
fringement of the liberty inherent in 
the ‘freedom secured by the funda- 
mental law,’’* the dissent goes on to 
say: 

Of course what I have said has no refer- 
ence to regulations prescribed for public 


schools, established at the pleasure of the 
state and maintained at the public expense. 


No such question is here presented and it 
need not now be discussed.? 


If it be said that the inference to 
be drawn from Mr. Justice Harlan’s 
dissenting opinion is that he would 
have upheld separate public schools, 
it may also be said that the follow- 
ing question which he poses implies a 
fundamental belief that the validity 
of separate schools per se is open to 
serious question. He asks: 


Have we become so inoculated with preju- 
dice of race that an American Government, 
professedly based on the principles of free- 
dom, and charged with the protection of all 


8211 U.S. at 68. 
9211 U.S. at 69 
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citizens alike, can make distinctions between 
such citizens in the matter of their volun- 
tary meeting for innocent purposes simply 
because of their respective races ?10 


The Gaines case involved a petition 
for a writ of mandamus to compel the 
officials of the University to admit a 
Negro to the University’s Law School. 
The state court construed the state’s 
separate school laws as requiring sep- 
aration in schools for higher educa- 
tion. Although the state university 
for Negroes had no law school, the 
state court construed applicable state 
laws as requiring the establishment of 
a Negro law school ‘‘whenever neces- 
sary or practical’’ and pending the 
establishment of such a school to pro- 
vide out-of-state aid to qualified Ne- 
gro applicants, This, according to the 
state court, met the requirements of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

On certiorari to the United States 
Supreme Court, it was held that offer- 
ing opportunity for legal education 
outside the state pending possible 
establishment of a Negro law school 
in futuro within the state did not con- 
stitute equal educational opportuni- 
ties. The narrow issue recognized by 
the Court was whether the state 
court’s denial of the writ deprived 
the petitioner of the equal protection 
of the laws. In reversing the state 
court, Mr. Chief Justice Hughes for 
the majority said: ‘‘The petitioner is 
entitled to be admitted to the law 
school of the State University in the 
absence of other and proper provision 
for his legal training within the 
state.’’ (Italics ours.) The issue as 
framed by the court made unneces- 
sary to its decision any holding as to 
what the decision might be if the state 


10211 U. S. at 69. 
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had been offering petitioner opportu- 
nity for legal education in a Negro 
law school then in existence in the 
state. Obviously that issue was not 
before it. 

It is true that despite the fact that 
the court’s position on the validity of 
a separate law school for Negroes 
was not necessary to its decision, the 
court by way of dictum made the fol- 
lowing observation after referring to 
the state’s obligation to provide sub- 
stantially equal advantages for higher 
education to Negroes and white stu- 
dents; 


The state has sought to fulfil that obliga- 


tion by furnishing equal facilities in sep- 
arate schools, a method the validity of 
which has been sustained by our decisions.1! 


In support of this observation the 
Court refers to four of its previous 
decisions, only two of which involve 
any question relating to separate 
schools. In one of these, Cumming v 
Richmond County Board of Educa- 
tion, the validity of separate schools 
as a method of fulfilling the state’s 
constitutional obligation to provide 
equal educational opportunities was 
as already indicated expressly left 
open. 

The other education case cited by 
the Court in the Gaines case in sup- 
port of its dictum that the validity of 
furnishing equal facilities in separate 
schools has been sustained by its pre- 
vious decisions is Gong Lum v Rice.” 
This case involved the validity of the 
separate school laws of Mississippi as 
applied to a Chinese-American pupil 
who petitioned for a writ of man- 
damus to compel her admission to a 


11305 U. 8. at 344 
12275 U. 8. 78 (1927). 
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public school maintained for children 
of the white race. The State Supreme 
Court held that, under the laws of the 
state, petitioner was classified as col- 
ored and it did not appear that a 
school for colored pupils was not 
available to her. 


The case was brought to the United 


States Supreme Court on a writ of 
error and Mr. Chief Justice Taft, 
writing the opinion of the Court, put 
the issue as follows: 


Whether a Chinese citizen of the United 


States is denied equal protéction of the laws 
when he is classed among the colored races 


and furnished facilities for education equal 
to that offered to all, whether white, brown, 


yellow or black.13 


The Chief Justice then went on to 
say: 


. it is the same question which has been 
many times decided to be within the con- 
stitutional power of the legislature to settle 
without intervention of the federal courts 
under the Federal Constitution.14 


Twelve state and three lower Federal 
court cases*® are cited followed by a 
reference to Plessy v Ferguson, which, 
it is said, involved ‘‘a more difficult 
question than this.’’ 


The opinion coneludes by pointing 
out that while most of the cases cited 
involved the separation of white and 
Negroes, 


we cannot think that the question is any 
different or that any different result can be 
reached, assuming the cases above cited to 
be rightly decided, where the issue is as 


13275 U. 8. at 85. 

14975 U.S. at 86. 

15An analysis of these cases is in order 
but the space allotted for this article does 
not permit it. Mrs. Peterson’s article re- 
ferred to in Footnote 19 contains a complete 
list of the 135 cases decided between 1865 
and 1934, 
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between white pupils and pupils of the yel- 
low races.2® (Italics ours.) 

It would appear that the Court 
wanted to make it clear that the 
validity of separate schools per se has 
been established by a long line of 
cases which it was not called upon to 
review and which it assumes but does 
not now hold to be rightly decided. 

As previously stated, the Court in 
the Gaines case cited two cases which 
were not even education cases. 

These other two cases cited in the 
Gaines case, Plessy v Ferguson’? and 
McCabe v Atchison T. & S. F. R. 
Co.,8 involved problems of equal 
transportation accommodations. It is 
submitted that when the issue is 
squarely presented the Court will 
have no difficulty in recognizing the 
many decisive differences between at- 
tempts to achieve equality through 
separate transportation accommoda- 
tions on the one hand, and attempts 
to achieve equality of educational 
opportunities through separate schools 
on the other. It did not have to do 
this in the Gaines case because a de- 
Cision on the issue as stated by the 
Court did not require it. 

Much has been written about the 
legal status of the Negro separate 
school. The decided cases, including 
those state and lower Federal court 
cases cited in the Gong Lum ease to 
which reference has already been 
made, have been analyzed and conelu- 
sions drawn therefrom. Previous 
writers, however, have in general pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that the 
validity of state separate school laws, 
per se, is no longer open to question, 


16275 U. S. at 87. 
17163 U. 8S. 537 (1896). 
18235 U. S. 151 (1914). 
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an assumption which the present 
writers do not believe to be a neces- 
sary one. 

Gladys Tignor Peterson wrote in 
1935 on ‘‘The Present Status of the 
Negro Separate School as Defined by 
Court Decisions.’’!® Her article con- 
tains a brief discussion of the consti- 
tutional and statutory educational 
provisions of the forty-eight states 
affecting the Negro which she divides 
into four categories: (1) Negro not 
mentioned, (2) prohibitory provi- 
sions, (3) permissive provisions, and 
(4) mandatory provisions. Admitted- 
ly her purpose is to present data 
found by a study of relevant judicial 
decisions rendered during the period 
between 1865 and 1934. She has con- 
veniently arranged the 135 cases deal- 
ing with Negro education which were 
decided during that period into 
charts which show by states the vol- 
ume and type of litigation. In each 
instance she draws her conclusion as 
to whether the decision was favorable 
_or unfavorable to the Negro. While 
Mrs. Peterson has done a thorough 
and painstaking job, the writers of 
this article are unable to agree with 
some of her conclusions. Mrs. Peter- 
son’s article is extremely valuable in 
that it gives the citations of these 
eases along with a brief statement of 
the issue and holding collected and 
compended in a single article. 


Charles S. Mangum’s book, The 
Legal Status of the Negro,?® written 
in 1940, contains a chapter on educa- 
tion in which he deals most compre- 
hensively with the problem of sep- 


19Journal of Negro Education, p. 351 
(1935). 
20University of North Carolina Press 
(1940). 
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arate schools. He includes constitu- 
tional provisions, statutes, and court 
decisions that are pertinent to the 
particular phase of the separate 
school problem which he is discussing. 
Although his emphasis is on the 
states where separate schools are man- 
datory, he includes relevant material 
on other states where the problem of 
the separate school has arisen either 
as a result of a statute or practice 
that gave rise to a resort to the courts 
for redress. The facts are recorded, 
but few, if any, specific conclusions 
are drawn, except some obvious gen- 
eralizations on the inequality of Ne- 
gro education in the South. Mr. 
Mangum suggests that the facts in- 
dicate ‘‘that the legal guarantee of 
equal educational facilities for col- 
ored persons is not carried out in 
practice,’’ and seems to imply that 
the solution lies in the retention of 
the ‘‘separate but equal’’ system with 
equal facilities a fact. 

In his 1947 book, The Constitution 
and Civil Rights,4 Milton R. Kon- 
vitz has a chapter entitled ‘‘Statutes 
Compelling or Allowing Segregation 
of Discrimination’’ which includes a 
few pages on the problem of equal 
educational opportunities. He lists in 
summary fashion certain general 
types of statutes and the states whose 
statute books contain some variation 
of that general type. The appendix 
contains a valuable list of citations of 
state statutes compelling or permit- 
ting segregation. Mr. Konvitz does 
not attempt any detailed analysis of 
these statutes, his purpose being mere- 
ly to indicate the scope of the prac- 
tice of segregation in the field of 


21Columbia University Press (1947). 
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education. His conclusion seems to 
be that the present extent of segre- 
gation generally in the United States 
is the ‘‘fruit of the Supreme Court 
decision in the Civil Rights cases.’’?? 


ANALYSIS OF CONSTITUTIONAL AND 
STatTuToORY PROVISIONS 


In the opening paragraph reference 
has been made to state laws requir- 
ing or providing for separation of 
the races for purposes of education. 
Few of these laws have reached the 
United States Supreme Court for final 
determination as to their constitu- 
tionality. It is recognized, of course, 
that they are presumed to be consti- 
tutional unless and until declared 
otherwise, which in the final analysis 
means a decision by the United States 
Supreme Court. Pending such a de- 
cision these laws are binding upon all 
persons subject to them. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to observe what 
these laws purport to require or pro- 
vide, 

The following chart (Analysis of 
Constitutional and Statutory Provi- 
sions for Separate Schools in 17 
States and District of Columbia) is 
designed to present certain salient 
features of the ‘‘separate school”’ stat- 
utes found in the seventeen states 
where separation of educational fa- 
cilities for the white and Negro races 
is mandatory and similar statutes of 
the District of Columbia. 

In general, provisions for the sep- 


22109 U. S. 3 (1883). Mr. Konvitz sees a 
‘‘withering away’’ of our federal rights 
following the Civil Rights Cases and for 
him it is doubtful if today there is any 
such thing as a federal right which the fed- 
eral government will protect against state 


action. The present writers are not yet 
ready to concede that the picture is so 
dismal, 
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aration of the races in universities 
and colleges supported by state funds 
are considered included in statutes 
relating to the public school system 
and statutes forbidding ‘‘mixed’’ ed- 
ucation of the races, therefore make 
no specific reference to separation at 
the higher levels of education, nor to 
education in the private or parochial 
schools. In Kentucky, Florida, Okla- 
homa, and Tennessee the statutes ex- 
pressly forbid the teaching of both 
races in the same school at any and 
all levels of education and in any in- 
stitution of learning. 

Immediately following the chart 
are ‘‘Notes to the chart on ‘separate 
school’ Statutes’? which contain the 
latest available citations to the con- 
stitutional and statutory provisions 
used in the preparation of the chart. 
For example, on the chart the State of 
Georgia is identified by Roman nu- 
meral V and the chart reference to 
provisions concerning race of teacher 
and pupil is identified by (f). In the 
‘*Notes’’ under V Georgia (f) no ci- 
tation appears, thus indicating that 
the latest available records for Geor- 
gia do not contain any provisions 
concerning race of teacher and pupil. 

It is known that the laws in some 
of the states referred to have recently 
been amended. It is suggested that 
the latest laws be consulted. 


CoNCLUSION 


Important cases involving various 
aspects of the separate school ques- 
tion are currently being litigated in 
several different states. 

In Oklahoma, the Supreme Court 
of that state has just handed down its 
decision affirming the trial court’s de- 
nial of the petition of a Negro in an 
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action in mandamus to compel her 
admittance to the law school of the 
University of Oklahoma. The State 
Supreme Court’s opinion emphasizes 
the facts that the Oklahoma laws 
make it a crime to permit a Negro to 
attend a white school and that the 
Negro petitioner had not properly 
notified the responsible state officials 
of her desire for a legal education 
within the State. The Oklahoma Su- 
preme Court interprets the Gaines 
case as giving a state an option, after 
reasonable and proper notice, to pro- 
vide separate legal education within 
the state or to admit the Negro appli- 
cant to the white law school. 

In April, 1947, a Louisiana trial 
court dismissed mandamus petitions 
of two Negro students to compel their 
admission to the state medical and 
law schools, respectively. It has not 
been possible to examine the opinion 
of the trial court but newspaper ac- 
counts indicate that the trial court 
took the position that the Negro peti- 
tioners had not made proper demand 
upon Southern University, the state 
institution for Negroes, which has 
neither medical nor law school. 

In May, 1947, a Texas trial court 
dismissed for the second time a Ne- 
gro applicant’s mandamus petition to 
gain admission to the University of 
Texas Law School. After the first 
dismissal, a state appellate court sent 
the case back to the trial court for 
‘further proceedings.’’ The second 
trial was made significant by the tes- 
timony of several expert witnesses to 


the ‘effect that it is not possible for a 


Negro to secure in a separate school, j 


opportunities for a legal education, 
equal or even substantially equal to 


those presently made available to 
white students in the state. 

In June, 1947, as this article goes 
to press, arguments have just been 
completed in South Carolina and a 
Federal Judge has taken under ad- 
visement the petition of a Negro to 
compel his admission to the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Law School. 

It is probable that one or more of 
these recent cases will reach the 
United States Supreme Court within 
the next twelve months. The nature 
of the record made in these cases, es- 
pecially the Texas case, will make it 
difficult for the Court to avoid a re- 
examination of its previous state- 
ments concerning the constitutional- 
ity of state separate schools per se. 


‘World-stirring events have occurred 


since the Court’s last pronouncement 
on the separate school problem in 1938 
in the Gaines case. The record in at 
least one of the pending cases should 


‘ make available to the Court relevant 


facts heretofore not present, facts 
concerning the factors regarded by 
experts as essential to an adequate 
education. The Court may decline to 
disturb the ‘‘separate but equal’’ doc- 
trine and ‘‘nibble’’ at the more ob- 
vious discriminations which may ap- 
pear in the record. On the other 
hand, the Court may take the position 
that it too has a positive obligation 
to assist in making democracy work 
and that this obligation requires it to 
hold that the Federal Constitution 
does not permit a state to bar a seg- 
ment of its population from its prin- 
cipal public institutions of learning, 
solely because of race, and limit that 
segment to segregated education for 
service in an integrated national 
community. 
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THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES IN STATES WHERE SEPARATE 
SCHOOLS ARE NOT LEGAL 


L. D. Reppick 


Despite the relatively high degree 
of communication of news and infor- 
mation in America today, many per- 
sons still idealize ‘‘the North’’ as a 
land of unlimited freedom. As a child, 
I remember that the Mason-Dixon line 
had been so dramatized in my own 
mind that when the northbound train 
erossed it, I expected somehow a 
miraculous transformation. I expect- 
ed general rejoicing and something 
akin to the ringing of bells. In the 
new atmosphere, certainly new friends 
would come forward with their right 
hands extended in fellowship and 
with their faces wreathed in smiles, 
saying, ‘‘welcome, brother, to the 
jim-crow-less North.’’ 

Less naively, no doubt, thousands 
of others have had similar notions. 

It is easy enough to understand 
the roots of such feelings. In essence, 
they are universal yearnings to get 
away from the dissatisfactions of 
present existence by dreaming. In a 
world thus fabricated by wish and 
hope, life is different, far different, 
from what we must endure here and 
now. It is ever enshrouded in a vague 
perfectionist cloud—whether the land 
we so choose for our escape is Shangri- 
la, ‘‘Mother’’ Africa, New York, or 
Heaven. 

The rude shock that comes with 
the discovery, upon an actual visit, if 
that is possible, that Canaan is not 
quite Canaan often brings disillu- 
sionment and a certain sad bitterness 
that may take the form of lambasting 


that which was once loved. It is sorely 
disappointing to find racial discrim- 
ination and even racial segregation in 
the so-called free North, yet, it is a 
grave error to surrender to that senti- 
ment and conclude as did one clergy- 
man that ‘‘ when it comes to the treat- 
ment of the Negro, the only difference 
between the North and the South is 
the weather.’’ 


Tuer THREE SECTIONS 


Elswhere? an attempt has been 
made to set forth in rather systematic 
fashion the basic differences that char- 
acterize the patterns of race relations 
in the North, the South and the West. 
Suffice it to say here that the West is 
old in experience with reference to 
the Oriental and American Indian, 
yet comparatively new to the Negro. 
In this regard it is today clearly a 
zone of transition that is becoming 
more and more like the North. Gen- 
erally speaking, the North may be 
contrasted with the South in that 
there : 


1. The law is on the Negro’s side in his 
fight for equal rights. 

2. The Negro is not disfranchised. 

3. There is no pro-slavery, ‘‘lost cause,’’ 
‘‘terrible Reconstruction days’’ tradition. 

4, The general social and intellectual de- 
velopment is comparatively higher. 


These four social forees—the law, the 


1L, D. Reddick, ‘‘ The New Race-Relations 
Frontier,’? The Journal of Educational So- 
ciology, 19:129-145, N 1945. 
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ballot, tradition, and ‘‘cultural liberalism’’ 
—condition the environment in which race 
relations take place in the North. More- 
over, these are powerful instruments which 
the Negro finds useful in his advancement. 
They make it possible for the ‘‘ Negro strug- 
gle’’ to take the same form of all of the 
other classic struggles for democracy in this 
country. There is opposition—often bitter 
and terrible. Nevertheless, there remain, al- 
ways, the direct appeals to the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States (including the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments), Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg Address, and existing laws. The 
fight for equality is legal; i.e., it is within 
the law. The weapons are those used by 
any other disadvantaged group within the 
society. The ‘‘ Negro. struggle’’ is not iso- 
lated; it is part of the general ferment. 
Labor, women, the foreign born, and the 
Negro—all, follow the same basic pattern in 
their efforts to achieve full status.? 


In this context, it is possible for us 
to examine the nature and extent of 
the education of Negroes in the North 
and West. This is exceedingly diffi- 


cult to do because statistics on this 
subject are not required of official 
school bodies or may be considered as 
evidence of an impulse to evade the 
law. Consequently, there are no over- 
all surveys. What follows, therefore, 
is a summary of numerous accounts, 
some written, some oral, mostly local 
and piecemeal investigations made by 
various individuals and agencies for 
various purposes plus certain per- 
sonal observations based on residence, 
travel, and study. 


Surely there ought to be a syste- 
matic examination? of the subject, for 
it is in the North and West that we 
get a revealing view of the democratic 


2__________. ‘¢ What the Northern Negro 
Thinks About ‘Demoeracy,”? The Journal of 
Educational Sociology, 17:297-298, Ja 1944. 

= good job for the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 
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process, operating where the pressures 
for change are contesting against 
resistance to change and where this 
contest is not muted or negated as in 
the South by rigid law. The conelu- 
sions of such an inquiry ought to re- 
veal some of the social forces that are 
determining race relations and, at the 
same time, should offer revealing tes- 
timony to the general history of hu- 
man affairs. 

Certain overview generalizations, 
implicit throughout this paper, may 
be set forth at the outset: that there 
is, generally speaking, a distinguish- 
able difference between education 
available for Negroes and others; 
that in the North and West this varies 
from ‘‘ecomplete segregration’’ to 
‘‘complete integration’’; and that 
the extent and character of the edu- 
cation of Negroes is largely a reflec- 
tion of the position—numerical, eco- 
nomie, political and cultural strength 
—of the Negro community. 

These assumptions will be tested as 
the story unfolds. This documenta- 
tion ought to suggest brief answers to 
the following questions: 

I. How did the patterns emerge? 

II. How do things stand today? 

III. What are the forces—if any— 
that make for change? 


BrEaInninas* 


In Colonial days and for a long 


4For additional discussions of the histo- 
rical aspects of this topic see C. G. Woodson, 
The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861; 
H. M. Bond, The Education of the Negro 
in the American Social Order, various theses 
and dissertations that treat a single state or 
one or two communities in that state; one 
of the best of such studies is Marion T. 
Wright, The Education of Negroes in New 
Jersey. It is always helpful to thumb 
through the back numbers of the Journal 
of Negro Education. 
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time afterwards, we remember, most 
of the people living in what is now 
the United States were uneducated, 
even illiterate. In the rough, raw 
country learning was of less imme- 
diate importance than the labors of 
clearing the forests, fighting the In- 
dians, and working in the shops and 
fields. The idea of education for any 
but a select few males—usually des- 
tined for the ministry—had difficulty 
in gaining any support. Accordingly, 
Negroes—poor, pagan, black servants 
or slaves—were not thought about in 
this connection. The exception was 
that here and there an individual or 
a sect turned its attention to this neg- 
lected aspect of life. Thus, John 


Eliot, Cotton Mather and Chief Jus- 
tice Sewall were early advocates of 
education for ‘‘poor Blackamores.’’ 
The Quakers, the Moravians and the 


Presbyterians responded to the ap- 
peals of Negro leaders like Thomas 
Sydney of Philadelphia, Elias Neau 
established the first regular school for 
Negroes in New York City about 
1704. Phillis Wheatley, taught pri- 
vately, became the best known literate 
Negro of her day. This was proof 
positive—to those who cared to no- 
tice it—that a mind encased in a black 
skin was not necessarily uneducable. 

The American Revolution unleashed 
a general drive for more rights for the 
common man, There was much talk 
of freedom and justice. This was part 
of the mobilization of the sentiments 
of the middle and lower elements of 
society. Negroes, both slave and free, 
participated in the broad struggle 
as well as in the actual fighting 
against England. To them the fruits 
of victory were real: slavery was 
gradually abolished in the North; the 
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slave trade was outlawed by 1808 and 
with the collapse of the market here- 
tofore monopolized by the colonial 
staples—tobacco, rice and indigo— 
chattel bondage, even in the South, 
appeared to be on the way out. 

Anti-slavery societies, dedicated to 
persuasion and the appeal to con- 
science, flourished in all parts of the 
young nation. Under this impulse mu- 
tual aid societies among Negroes in- 
creased as did help from ‘‘white 
friends.’’ By the 1820’s several New 
England communities were maintain- 
ing schools here and there for Negro 
children; The African Free School in 
New York City was enrolling hun- 
dreds of pupils; and Philadelphia 
could count sixteen schools for colored 
with most of the teachers colored, too. 

Thus, the trend from 1770, when 
Crispus Attucks fell—a casualty in 
the fight for American rights—to 
1831, when Nat Turner fell—a cas- 
ualty in the fight for Negro rights— 
was toward the gradual increase of 
educational opportunities for Negroes. 
Nobody seemed to object very much 
to Negroes receiving instruction if 
they or their friends could provide 
same. Most of the schools were spe- 
cial schools, that is, for Negroes only ; 
but there was little comment if one or 
two Negroes should attend a school 
with whites. 

When this is said the spectacular 
exceptions to this rule are not to be 
forgotten. In Canterbury, Connecti- 
cut, Prudence Crandall had a strike 
on her hands when she admitted 
brown-skinned Sarah Harris to her 
school for girls. Miss Crandall fought 
back, faced a mob, was jailed and 
convicted by a lower court for violat- 
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ing a state law requiring local per- 
mission for institutions instructing 
Negroes. Miss Crandall was finally 
freed by a higher court. 

Again, at New Canaan, New Hamp- 
shire, a mob rose up when a school 
was opened ‘‘to all sexes and races.’’ 
One of the Negro students fired a shot- 
gun and dispersed the cowardly pack. 
However, on Independence Day the 
mob returned, this time in full force. 
It hitched oxen to the schoolhouse 
and dragged it into a nearby swamp. 

While most of the educational 
progress was taking place in the 
North, the South was not standing 
still. The opinion had grown that 
slaves should be Christianized and at 
the least given some religious in- 
struction. 

By the 1830’s this progressive trend 
was completely reversed in the South 
while it continued to gain strength 
in the North. From this date on the 
sectional cleavage became sharp and 
clear. The cotton gin and other in- 
ventions of the textile industry had 
demonstrated their effectiveness. The 
eotton kingdom of the South had be- 
come a reality. This powerful vested 
interest was convinced that the best 
slave was that slave who most resem- 
bled a dumb, driven beast—all mus- 
ele, no mind or will of his own. Popu- 
lar support for this view was achieved 
by exploiting the fears of the poorer 
whites by waving the red flag of slave 
insurrection, black competition and 
amalgamation. It became a crime to 
teach a slave to read or write. 

On the other hand, the fight in the 
North against slavery became much 
more militant. Increasingly, people 
began to realize that civil liberty in 
general was tied up in the issue of 
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chattel bondage. Free institutions, 
ineluding free public education for 
females as well as males, were chal- 
lenged by the ‘‘way of life’’ of the 
‘*slave power.’”> From 1830 on, Ne- 
groes in the North met together in 
conventions. They always devoted 
considerable time to discussions of ed- 
ucation as part of the crusade for 
freedom and equality. White aboli- 
tionists and humanitarians agreed 
with them. 

Thus, in the period from the Nat 
Turner revolt to the Civil War, while 
educational opportunities for Negroes 
were constantly shrinking in the 
South, they were constantly expand- 
ing in the North. Most of the instruc- 
tion actually took place in special or 
denominational schools. 


To THE NorTH 


The period from the Civil War to 
1910 may be treated as a unit. The 
great expansion of educational oppor- 
tunity in America was in the South, 
where the common folk for the first 
time had a chance to go to school in 
large numbers. There was a great 
call for teachers. Many former aboli- 
tionists and their friends, Negro and 
white, went South to answer the call. 
Most of these Negroes had received 
their training in the North (and a 
few abroad) in the previous period. 


The trend in the North is suggested 
by the legislation on the question of 
‘mixed schools, State laws requiring 
or permitting racially separate educa- 
tional institutions were abolished only 
after years of struggle. Massachusetts 
took this step in 1857, Connecticut in 


5Dwight L. Dumond, The Anti-Slavery 
Origins of the Civil War in the United 
States. 
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1866, Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
in 1881, Ohio in 1887 and New York, 
finally, in 1900. Some of these laws 
were ignored or indifferently en- 
forced. For those states that made 
no legal mention of the matter, it was 
generally assumed that the schools 
were to be mixed. 


**MopEerN HistTory’’ 


The overshadowing fact that we 
should not forget is that as late as 
1910 91 per cent of all Negroes in the 
United States still lived in the South. 
All of their efforts to transform or to 
break away from the _plantation- 
dominated area had failed. Thus, 
while Negroes in the North were prof- 
iting as education percolated down 
to the masses, there were actually less 
than 9 per cent of the total Negro 
population in the section to take ad- 
vantage of these and other cultural 


opportunities. The liberal trend con- 
tinued and there was still an increas- 
ing tendency to accept Negroes in the 


same schools with whites. This tend- 
ency may be compared with a similar 
tendency to accept females in schools 
and in the same schools with males. 
Nineteen-ten may be thought of as 
the beginning of the modern history 
of the Negro in the North. At that 
time the boll weevil crossed the Mis- 
sissippi River and began ravishing 
the cotton fields before him. Thus, 
droves of tenants and sharecroppers 
were liberated. The lynch rope may 
have symbolized the forces of expul- 
sion but these same forces had never 
been able actually to get many Ne- 
groes out of the South until the lowly 
cotton insect gnawed through the 
bonds that for so long had fastened 
the black laborer to the plantation. 
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The forces of attraction in the 
North were symbolized by the 
NAACP — which was established 
about this time—social service agen- 
cies—which attempted to assist the 
newcomer—and the Chicago Defender 
et al—which waged campaigns to 
bring thousands of Negroes ‘‘to the 
land of freedom.’’ However, these 
symbols of attraction would not have 
had their supreme opportunity to 
shine had not the cities and factories 
of the North, suffering acute labor 
shortages, beckoned to the labor res- 
ervoir of the Southeast and South- 
west. 

The 1920 census figures are so 
faulty that the usual measurement of 
the northward Negro migration is 
from 1910 to 1930. During these 
twenty years of war and prosperity, 
more than a million Negroes crossed 
the Mason-Dixon line and the Ohio 
River. Even in the depression years 
of the thirties the stream continued 
to flow, for relief in Chicago often 
meant more than did a regular job in 
Hattiesburg. 


PROBLEMS AND CONFLICT 


This great mass of black peasants 
and workers brought with them, and 
were met by, all sorts of problems of 
adjustment. One of these was educa- 
tion. Their previous schooling usually 
was below the level of their new com- 
munities, They did not scatter them- 
selves out over the North but crowded 
into Negro settlements of the large 
cities. The school facilities were 
choked. The race question was intro- 
duced or made vivid in the daily lives 
of Northern whites and Negroes who 
may not have thought about it very 
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much before. All of the difficulties 
and irritations incident to mass mi- 
gration and acculturation were ag- 
gravated by color consciousness and 
a lack of anything which deserves to 
be called social planning. Often 
school teachers and others were not 
at all prepared to cope with the try- 
ing situations they encountered. Not 
only were school boards generally in- 
clined to segregate Negro pupils, but 
they were reluctant to expend funds 
to bring the facilities and staffs of 
the educational institutions in Negro 
communities up to the local standards. 

Out West, Negroes were only 250,- 
690 strong as late as 1940, out of a 
total population of 18,285,023. Sig- 
nificantly, ‘‘other races’’ numbered 
402,120 — not counting persons of 
Mexican ancestry, who by this time 
the Census Bureau had classified as 
white. Thus, the traditional pattern 
in the West was similar to that of the 
North except where Mexicans, In- 
dians and Orientals lived in consid- 
erable groups. In such cases, there 
was a tendency to have three sets of 
schools: one for whites, one for Ne- 
groes, and one for Orientals and oth- 
ers. This was always the theoretical 
possibility, though often it was not 
convenient to have this three-ply ar- 
rangement. Thus, if there were a few 
Negro pupils in a school area, these 
might be sent to the school for whites 
or to the school for the Mexicans; or 
if there were a few Mexicans in a 
school area with many whites and 
Negroes, the Mexicans might be sent 
to either the white school or the Ne- 
gro school. Sometimes the practices 
within one town were contradictory. 

The migration of World War II 
Sent 250,000 Negroes into the West. 
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At least 200,000 of these came from 
the South—and mostly the rural 
South at that. Here again was en- 
acted the drama seen in the North 
during World War I—the competi- 
tion for living space and transporta- 
tion; the clash of class and regional 
traditions; the resentment of old set- 
tlers, including Negro old settlers, 
who were outraged by the ‘‘inva- 
sion’’; and the unsettled state of pub- 
lie opinion. It may be said, however, 
that the West did learn a little from 
the experience of the North; that the 
Negroes who went there were set 
upon fighting for integration; and 
that civie unity committees and social 
service agencies were prepared to do 
and did a better job than similar in- 
stitutions in the North did during the 
first World War. 

In the North, since 1940, there has 
been a noticeable increase of Negro 
residents in some of the lesser cities 
and towns. They have followed the 
decentralization of war- and peace- 
time industry. 


PATTERNS OF MIXTURE 


These quick strokes may suggest 
something of the historical context of 
the education of Negroes in the North 
and West. We may now look some- 
what closer at the schools themselves, 
noting the shape of things at the pres- 
ent time. 

Of the 31 states,® which from the 


6The sixteen states of the North are: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa. 

The fifteen states of the West are: North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California. 
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standpoint of race relations criteria 
may be considered as making up the 
North and West today, the total 
population may be estimated as 
87,000,000, the Negro population 
3,000,000, or 314 per cent. Five of 


these states require or permit separate 
schools by law. This leaves 26 states 
for the area in which the separate 
school is not legal or is actually illegal. 


The law, of course, merely begins 
the story of the education that is 
really available to Negroes. No figures 
are at hand, but the general impres- 
sion is that of all school-going Negroes 
in this area, one-fourth of them at- 
tend schools thoroughly mixed, an- 
other two-fourths (or one-half) attend 
schools partially mixed, and a final 
one-fourth attend schools as distinctly 
separate as in the South. By ‘‘thor- 
oughly mixed’’’ is meant that Negro 
pupils attend schools on the same 
basis as others and that Negro teach- 
ers are assigned to classes on the same 
basis as others. By ‘‘ partially mixed’’ 
is meant that the ideal of ‘‘complete 
integration’’ is departed from in one 
or more particulars. This may mean 
that there is only token representa- 
tion of white pupils in a school pre- 
dominantly Negro or that Negro pu- 
pils are limited in their participation 
in curricular or extracurricular ac- 
tivities or that Negro teachers are not 
employed in the school or are assigned 
exclusively to classes of Negro pupils. 
The ‘‘distinctly separate’’ school re- 
fers principally to an all-Negro stu- 
dent body, though in the extreme form 
it means that the principal or presi- 
dent and all of the teachers are also 
all-Negro. Thus, it may be said that 
roughly three-fourths of the education 
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available to Negroes in the North and 
West is in educational institutions 
more or less mixed and a fourth in 
segregated institutions—the law often 
to the contrary. 


Why is this so? The basic explana- 
tion, of course, is to be found in the 
nature of American culture — its 
structure and its funetion—which 
manifests itself in the racist phobias, 
stereotypes and antipathies of the 
American people. Some of the his- 
torical and social forces that have a 
bearing on the evolution of education 
in the North and West have been sug- 
gested already. There are several oth- 
ers which should be mentioned at this 
time. 


Wuites Migrate, Too 


Often in discussions of the migra- 
tion of Negroes to the North and West 
we forget that many more Southern 
whites also migrated to these sections. 
They bring their attitudes along with 
them. Some of these anti-Negro 
Southerners become ‘‘converted’’; 
others, however, seem to have marked 
suceess in converting Northerners 
who often do not have convictions on 
the Negro question. Parenthetically, 
it may be said that the average 
Northerner, unlike the average South- 
erner, is not interested in subordinat- 
ing the Negro. However, he does pre- 
fer to be separated from him. He is 
relatively indifferent as long as the 
Negro goes his own way without in- 
conveniencing any one. And this is 
precisely the way the Northern Negro 
feels about the average white North- 
erner. 

The present-day or recent out- 
migration of Southern whites has deep 
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historical roots. For example, the 
Southern part of the North was set- 
tled mainly by Southerners. This is 
also true of the Southeastern part of 
the West. Even today these areas 
maintain many of the customs and 
practices associated with their neigh- 
boring states below the Ohio River 
and the Mason-Dixon line. Thus, we 
find in those territories adjacent to 
the South most of the jim-crow edua- 
tional institutions of the North and 
West. ‘‘White migration,’’ histori- 


eally and currently, compounds the 
effects of ‘‘Negro migration.’’ 


As has been suggested, the concen- 
tration of Negroes in particular 
neighborhoods makes predominantly 
Negro schools quite ‘‘natural.’’ How 
else could a school be in the heart of 
Harlem or the South Side of Chicago? 

The settlement of migrant Negroes 
in clusters and colonies is little dif- 
ferent from the same tendency on the 
part of European or Asiatic immi- 
grants. These new groups, poor and 
somewhat apart from the majority of 
the residents, head for the low rent 
districts and their friends. There is 
one great difference, however. The 
Irish-American or Italian-American 
in the second or third generation has 
sloughed off the sensational or strik- 
ing signs of his cultural difference 
and, whenever his income permits, 
tends to lose himself in the general 
American mass. Whereas the Negro 
American finds it much more difficult 
to slough off his distinctive marking, 
which is more physical than cultural. 
He is, thus, the victim of ‘‘high visi- 
bility,’’ of restrictive residential cove- 
nants, zonings and other devices which 
hem him in. In many of the large 
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cities of the North the process of 
spatial absorption through local mi- 
gration is slowed down almost to a 
stop. The ‘‘Bronzevilles’’ tend to 
perpetuate themselves. As to be ex- 
pected, most of the institutions of 
such ghettos, aside from government 
agencies and businesses, tend to as- 
sume the color of the surrounding 
population. 


Divipep COUNSEL 


Another influential force has been 
the articulate opinion of some Negroes 
in the North and the West who feel 
that their own interests are best 
served by separate schools. This at- 
titude may begin with the resistance 
of school boards to the employment 
of Negro teachers, who in the normal 
course of events would teach white 
pupils. Accordingly, a few ‘‘influen- 
tial Negro citizens’’ with sons and 
daughters fresh from the colleges 
strike a compromise with such boards 
by suggesting, or acquiescing in the 
suggestion, that separate schools be 
set up for Negroes. Thus, their rela- 
tives with A.B. and M.A. degrees get 
their chances as paid teachers in such 
jim-crow institutions. This has been 
the story in almost every town or city 
where the board of education is able 
to defend itself by saying: ‘‘The Ne- 
gro citizens themselves asked for their 
own schools.’’ 

Sometimes other Negro citizens 
who are not primarily concerned 
with providing jobs for Negro teach- 
ers believe that a separate school is 
better for the Negro child and ado- 
lescent in that there they get more 
‘‘inspiration’’ or more ‘‘social partici- 
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pation.’’? Now, it is true that a mean, 
indifferent or obtuse white teacher 
ean inflict much hurt knowingly and 
unknowingly on a Negro child, and 
it is unfortunate that too many pu- 
pils encounter this sort of schoolm’am. 
However, no one has been able to make 
any scientific measurement of the 
popular belief about this relationship. 
Moreover, Negro pupils are all too 
often exposed to mean, indifferent 
and obtuse Negro teachers, especially 
when the pupils are lower class and 
the teachers middle or upper class. 
It would appear that a black girl 
ofttimes has more difficulty in ‘‘so- 
cial participation’’ at Howard or Fisk 
than at New York University or the 
University of Chicago. Furthermore, 
is the separate school the best answer 
to prejudiced teachers and fellow 
students? Why not insist that school 
authorities assign teachers who can 
pass the test in human relations as 
well as in their subject matter? Why 
not insist upon the organization of 
eurricular and extracurricular activi- 
ties on the basis of full participation 
by all? 
PoLitics AND PRESSURE 

In similar fashion, is the separate 
school the best answer to the question 
of jobs for Negro teachers? Why not 
think of this as part and parcel of the 
problem of full and fair employment? 
7The classic statement of this view has 
been documented by a series of studies at 


the University of Cincinnati, the most im- 
portant of which was Jennie D. Porter’s 
‘*The Problem of Negro Education in 
Northern and Border Cities,’? The method 
of these doctors’ dissertations was generally 
faulty, particularly in the failure to go be- 
hind official statements of school authorities 
and a few interested leaders and in aseribing 
to the school social effects of the whole cul- 
ture. Moreover, things have changed a great 
deal in the past twenty years. 


Federal, state and local fair employ- 
ment laws and agencies seem to point 
the way here. 

The same approach suggests itself 
as the corrective for the inadequate 
representation of Negroes in admin- 
istrative and supervisory capacities 
in the school systems. Essentially 
this (and much else) boils down to 
local power politics. Where Negroes 
have been able to exercise political 
power, they have achieved representa- 
tion on school boards and have seen 
to it that qualified Negroes get their 
chances as principals. 

The following tabulation indicates 
the way things stood at the beginning 
of World War II. This tabulation is 
based upon the inquiries of Doxey A. 
Wilkerson for the Gunnar Myrdal 
study and is used with his permission. 
No such inquiry has been made dur- 
ing or since the war; however, the 
impression of careful students is that 
there has been general improvement. 
Today there are more Negro teachers, 
more Negro teachers teaching white 
students and a few more Negro ad- 
ministrators. Not much headway has 
been made with the private schools. 
They are just about as ‘‘exclusive’’ 
and expensive as ever. The middle 
and lower class Catholie parochial 
schools are somewhat better. A great 
gain has been made in the large uni- 
versities. Two examples may illustrate 
the trend: Negro students are now at 
Princeton; there are now ten times 
the number of Negro teachers in the 
great universities as in 1940. 


CoNCLUSION 


In summary, what, then, are some 
of the positive effects of the mixed or 
partially mixed education that most 
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TABLE I 
NEGROES ON THE INSTRUCTIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE Srarrs or SELECTED CITY SCHOOL 
SysTeEMs IN THE NorTH: 1939-40 


White and Negroes Whites ; 
Number Negro teach- teach teach Highest admin. and 


Negro popu- of Negro ersinsame white Negro supr. positions held 
by Negroes 
















City and state 


lation 1930 teachers building? pupils? pupils? 





New York, N. Y. 327,706 Over 800 


Yes Yes Yes 1 elem. sch. princi- 
pal, 1 asst. prin. 
in H. 8., 1 asst. 


prin. in ele. 


Chicago, Il. 233,903 About 300 Yes Yes Yes 1H.S. Prin., 1 H. 
8. Dean, 1 El. 
Sch. Prin. 

Detroit, Mich. 120,066 About 80 Yes Yes Yes None 

Cleveland, Ohio 71,899 78 Yes Yes Yes 3 Prin. and 2 Asst. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 54,938 3 Yes Yes Yes None 

Cincinnati, Ohio 47,818 148 No No Yes Prin. and _ Asst. 
Prin. in Negro 
Schools 

Los Angeles, Calif. 38,894 About 54 Yes Yes Yes None 

Newark, N. J. 38,880 11 Yes Yes Yes None 

Columbus, Ohio 82,774 About 75 No No Yes Prin. of 4 Negro 
Schools 

Springfield, Ill. 20,000 None Yes 

Boston, Mass. 20,574 =? Yes Yes Yes ? 

Dayton, Ohio 17,077 80 No No Yes Prin. of 3 Negro 
Schools 

2 elem., 1 H. S. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 13,563 5 Yes Yes Yes None 

Toledo, Ohio 13,260 10 Yes Yes Yes None 

Jersey City, N. J. 12,575 38 Yes Yes Yes Vice Prin. 

Omaha, Neb. 11,123 3 Yes Yes Yes None 

Akron, Ohio 11,080 None Yes 

Trenton, N. J. 8,057 38 No No Yes Prin. and Supvr. 
in Negro School 

Milwaukee, Wis. 7,501 3 Yes Yes Yes None 

Denver, Col. 7,204 3 Yes Yes Yes None 

Flint, Mich. 5,725 None Yes 

Evanston, I]. 5,587 None Yes 

Des Moines, Iowa 5,428 None Yes 

Minneapolis, Minn. 4,176 None Yes 

San Francisco, Calif. 3,803 None Yes 

Seattle, Ore. 3,303 None Yes 

Springfield, Mass. 3,141 4 Yes Yes Yes 

Paterson, N. J. 2,952 6 Yes Yes Yes None 

Galesburg, Ill. 2,000 None Yes 

Sacramento, Calif. 2,000 None Yes 

Reading, Pa. 1,964 None Yes 

Anderson, Ind. 1,630 None Yes 

Waukegan, III. 1,500 None Yes 

Long Branch, N. J. 1,500 5 No No Yes Prin. of Negro Sch. 

Hillsboro, Ohio 500 3 No No Yes Prin. of Negro Sch. 





of the Negro pupils and students of 
the North and West enjoy? In the 
first place, it appears that more Ne- 
groes in these sections get a chance 
to get an education than in the South. 
It is understood that the greater 
availability of education in the North 
and West is in part a manifestation 





of the greater wealth and cultural de- 
velopment of these sections, but it is 
yet one more proof that seldom, if 
ever, is racial segregation unaccom- 
panied by racial discrimination. The 
‘separate but equal’’ slogan is a 


fraud. 
However, it should be said that in 
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a random sample of the proportions 
of Negroes to total student bodies in 
Northern and Western communities, it 
was found that they were somewhat 
smaller than for the whites and that 
the disparity increases with high 
school and college. This state of affairs 
calls for serious attention. It, too, is 
bound up with expanding economic 
and cultural opportunities, for which 
the Northern and Western Negroes 
are now vigorously fighting. 

In the second place, it is searely 
questionable that the education re- 
ceived in the classrooms of the North 
and West is ‘‘better’’ than that re- 
ceived in the classrooms of the South. 
Partial proof of its qualitative su- 
periority may be found in compara- 
tive scores on intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests given to college freshmen 
and in the analysis of Selective Serv- 
ice rejections and the Army General 
Classification Tests. It is understood, 
of course, that these comparatively 
higher test ratings of Northern Ne- 
groes over Southern Negroes (and 
Southern whites, too) are a function 
of the whole culture rather than of 
any one institution. However, the 
school is the one institution whose job 
it is to formally and systematically 
transmit that culture. 

In the third place, the mixed school 
is the logical, legitimate offspring of 
a democratic culture. Its father and 
mother are the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the 
United States. To continue the fig- 
ure, the separate school, in those 
places where it is not legal, therefore, 
is not only a paradox and a contra- 
diction but the bastard child of the 
old whore, race prejudice. 

The mixed school helps prepare 


the Negro citizen to live in One 
World with all kinds of peoples from 
all kinds of cultures. 

Let us not forget that white stu- 
dents and teachers have much to learn 
from their contacts with their Negro 
students and fellow teachers. They, 
too, need to learn to live in One 
World. 

It follows, therefore, that the at- 
titude of the Negro people toward the 
separate school is but one item in 
their attitude toward the place they 
are determined to have in American 
society. Either they must decide that 
race prejudice is too strong, that con- 
tinually contesting against the wall of 
racial separation is futile and that 
immediate gains of jobs, positions of 
minor authority within the ghetto are 
worth the sacrifice; or they must de- 
cide that this is to be one nation, one 
society, with one set of political and 
social institutions, one Army, one 
Navy and one set of cultural institu- 
tions, including the school, 

There is a mass of evidence to show 
that the majority of the Negroes of 
the North and West have chosen the 
latter road and are prepared to take 
the consequences of their decision. 
Moreover, they understand that they 
are not alone in this fight; that the 
law is generally on their side or with- 
out too much difficulty can be so re- 
vised ; that powerful labor, liberal and 
religious groups may be mobilized as 
allies; and that the climate of gen- 
eral opinion is increasingly favorable 
to what might be termed democracy 
in race relations. They know that 
in many, perhaps most, cases it will 
be a difficult fight. They are confi- 
dent, however, that it is a fight that 
sooner or later they will win. 
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CHaptrR IV 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND CHARACTER OF PERMISSIVE AND 
PARTLY SEGREGATED SCHOOLS* 


Rew E. Jackson 


INTRODUCTION 


School laws forbid the segregation 
of Negro students in twelve states: 
Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Washington. Two 
states, including Wyoming and In- 
diana, have permissive legislation for 
separate schools; and fourteen states, 
California, Iowa, Maine, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, and Wis- 
consin, are silent on the matter of 
segregation. In spite of these legal 
objections, however, segregated schools 
for Negroes have arisen in some of 
these states. 

The present investigation, at the 
outset, attempted to ascertain the 
availability of education in the Negro 
separate school, in those states permit- 
ting racial segregation, in part, in 
their public schools. So much difficul- 
ty, however, was encountered in the 
assembling of statistical data until it 


*Grateful acknowledgment is made here 
for information received from Mrs. Maudelle 
B. Bousfield, Principal, Wendell Phillips 
High School, Chicago, Illinois; Dr. Charles 
E. Rochelle, Assistant Principal, Lincoln 
High School, Evansville, Indiana, and 
member, Indiana State Board of Education; 
Mr. G. V. Quinn, Principal, Lincoln High 
School, East St. Louis, Illinois; Mr. Roy A. 
Lee, Principal, Carver High School, Phoenix, 
Arizona; Dr. John H. Brodhead, Principal, 
General John F. Reynolds Public School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and Mr. H. L. 
Harshman, Assistant Superintendent of 
Indianapolis Public Schools, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 


became necessary to abandon the ini- 
tial purpose in favor of an effort to 
deseribe the historical development 
of permissive and partly segregated 
schools. In this inquiry, answers 
were sought for the following ques- 
tions: (1) how and why did segre- 
gated schools for Negroes arise, con- 
trary to law? (2) why are these 
schools only partly segregated rather 
than entirely segregated? and (3) 
what effect do these schools have upon 
the total educational and social situa- 
tion? States included in this study 
are: Arizona, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Even with this change in approach, 
difficulty in securing statistical data 
was not lessened. One state official, 
for example, replying to our request 
for a list of Negro schools wrote ‘‘ this 
office does not have a list of schools 
that are populated entirely by Ne- 
groes. The only place that this infor- 
mation would be available would be 
from each county superintendent of 
schools.’’? This was typical of replies 
from school officials, in other states 
under consideration. As a result, it 
was decided to contact directly ad- 
ministrators in a selected group of 
so-called ‘‘Negro’’ schools, in states 
where it was definitely known that 
separation of Negroes and whites in 
the public schools was not compul- 
sory. This meant, then, that the data 
secured, in this manner, would tend to 
indicate general trends in the devel- 
opment of such schools rather than 
the precise historical background of 
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movements for school segregation. 
While this limitation must be admit- 
ted, it should be observed that an 
analysis of the present status of these 
anomalous institutions is valuable in 
any survey of the Negro separate 
school, 


ARIZONA 


Segregation in the elementary 
schools of Arizona is compulsory by 
law, while segregation is permissive 
in the high schools. According to 
paragraph 1085 of the Arizona 
School Laws: 


Whenever there shall be registered in any 
high school, union high school, or county 
high school in the state, twenty-five or more 
pupils of the African race, the board of 
education of such school shall upon petition 
of fifteen per cent of the school electors, as 
shown by the poll list at the last preceding 
annual election, residing in the district, call 
an election to determine whether or not 
such pupils of the African race shall be 
segregated from the pupils of the Cauca- 
sian race... . If a majority of the electors 
voting at such election vote in favor of such 
segregation, the board of education shall 
segregate the pupils of the African race 
from the pupils of the Caucasian race and 
provide equal accommodations and facilities 
for such pupils of the African race as are 
now and may be hereafter provided for the 
pupils of the Caucasian race in any such 
high schools. 


With a sparse Negro population, 
Arizona maintains twelve separate 
elementary schools for Negroes and 
one Negro high school—Carver, in 
Phoenix. One of the elementary 
schools, Colonel Charles Young, in 
Cochise County, offers high school 
subjects in grades seven and eight. In 
the city of Phoenix, although the Car- 
ver High School is a segregated school 
for Negro students, one finds the in- 
teresting paradox that the remainder 


of the city’s public secondary schools 
—the summer school, the technical 
school, and the junior college — are 
not segregated. 

Close examination of the Arizona 
School Law 1085 discloses these inter- 
esting facts; first, the basis for segre- 
gation of Negro students is the num- 
ber of students present in any Ari- 
zona public high school. If this num- 
ber exceeds twenty-five, then a move 
may be made to exclude these stu- 
dents into a separate school; second, 
upon petition of only fifteen per cent 
of the school electors, an election may 
be called to decide whether the Negro 
students can be segregated ; and third, 
the Negro pupils, when segregated, 
are separated from the white students, 
implying that the Negro is either of 
inferior status or else socially incom- 
patible with the white students. Of 
course, the law insists, like all its 
counterparts in Southern states, that 
the Negro be accorded equal facilities 
for education. Unfortunately, no data 
were received as to the influence of 
the separate school in Arizona upon 
the stream of Negro life. 


ILLINOIS 


According to Articles 6 and 7 of 
the 1945 School Code of Illinois, ‘‘no 
pupil shall be excluded from or segre- 
gated in any such school on account 
of his color, race, or nationality.’’ 
This, in effect, forbids the segregation 
of Negro students exclusively into 
any school. In spite of this legisla- 
tion, though, the situation in the 
Southern section of Illinois is that of 
a separate school system. A case in 
point is that of the Lincoln High 
School in East St. Louis, Illinois, 
with an enrollment of 1,369 students 
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and a faeulty of 45 which graduates 
between 125 and 145 pupils each year, 
ranks in the upper ten per cent of the 
North Central Association high 
schools, and is fully accredited by the 
Illinois state department of education. 
The origin and development of this 
school appears to be consistent with 
the trend of social segregation in the 
community. 

In most of Northern Illinois, on the 
other hand, one will find Negroes and 
whites indiscriminately attending the 
public schools. Here, the majority of 
the towns represent small communi- 
ties. The situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent in the metropolitan city of 
Chicago. Out of forty high schools, 
three—Wendell Phillips, DuSable, 
and Medill —are populated entirely 
by Negro students. Four other schools, 
Lindblom, Tilden, Lucy Flower, and 
McKinley, have a large ratio of Ne- 
gro students in their enrollment. 

The predominant factor in the de- 
velopment of Phillips, DuSable, and 
Medill, as all Negro high schools, has 
been their location in districts that 
are almost entirely ‘‘Negro’’ in their 
composition. The few white mer- 
chants, who do live in these ‘‘Negro’’ 
communities, seemingly find it easy to 
obtain permits for their children to 
attend other high schools, outside the 
district in which they reside. It is in 
this manner, then, that the high 
schools, referred to above, have de- 
veloped a one hundred per cent en- 
rollment of Negro students, In fact, 
the process of social stratification is 
so thoroughgoing that these schools 
are usually spoken of as ‘‘colored 
high schools.’’ That this is a mis- 
nomer, rooted in social stigma, is re- 
vealed by the fact that an all-Chinese 
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elementary school, elsewhere in Chi- 
cago, is not denoted as a ‘‘Chinese 
school.’’ 

While the faculties are half white 
and half colored, in the DuSable and 
Medill schools and 80 white to 20 col- 
ored in Wendell Phillips, there are 
no Negro teachers in the other Chi- 
eago high schools —even though in 
Englewood, as an example, approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the enrollment 
is Negro. In protest against this prac- 
tice, the Negro press, the NAACP, 
the Urban League, and similar organ- 
izations in Chicago, have waged a de- 
termined fight for the allocation of 
Negro teachers throughout the entire 
Chicago public school system. Despite 
this struggle, which has been carried 
on over fifteen years, the Chicago 
Board of Education has not only 
failed to assign Negro teachers in the 
mixed high schools but also has con- 
tinued the policy of transferring Ne- 
gro teachers into the South-Side 
schools, that are located in the heavily- 
populated Negro sections of the city. 

That the whole system of segrega- 
tion is subtly performed is to be seen 
in the fact that data, regarding Ne- 
gro teachers are* unavailable in the 
central office. Therefore, it is almost 
impossible to determine exactly the 
number of Negro teachers employed 
in the city of Chicago. Not even the 
principals of the ‘‘Negro’’ schools or 
the assistant superintendents can se- 
eure such information from the 
downtown office, unless they canvass 
each school in the system. 

According to the Negro principal 
of one of the all-Negro high schools, 
‘‘eolored people themselves have come 
to look upon the Phillips and DuSable 
especially as their schools and their 
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attitude toward these schools is much 
the same as the attitude of Negroes 
in a separate school system.’’ Avow- 
ing the belief that the mixed school 
possesses advantages over the separate 
school, this principal expresses relief 
that ‘‘our colored students do not 
seem to have the inferiority complex 
that does exist in a separate school 
system.”’ 

‘Mixed schools,’’ further claims 
this principal, offer ‘‘the advantage 
of competition with any and every 
other high school in the city along 
athletic, recreational, music, art, 
oratorical, or any other sort of ac- 
tivity which would not exist in a sep- 
arate school system. At least, the 
colored student in a school system like 
Chicago’s would have the opportunity 
of measuring himself with any high 
school in town. I am very glad to be 
able to say that they do take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to a remark- 
able degree and very often they come 
out very well indeed.’’ 


INDIANA 


Segregated schools for Negroes, in 
Indiana, are permissive as shown in 
Chapter 7, section 76 of the School 
Law of Indiana which reads: 


The trustee or trustees of such township, 
town, or city, may organize the colored chil- 
dren into separate schools of the township, 
town, or city, having all the rights, privi- 
leges, and advantages of all other schools 
of the township, town, or city: Provided, 
That in case there may not be provided sep- 
arate schools for the colored children, then 
such colored children shall be allowed to at- 
tend the public schools with white children: 
and Provided further, That when any child 
attending such colored school shall, on ex- 
amination and certificates of his or her 
teacher, show to the trustee or trustees of 
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any township, town, or city, that they have 
made sufficient advancement to be placed in 
a higher grade than that afforded by such 
colored school, he or she shall be entitled to 
enter the school provided for white children 
of a like grade, and no distinction shall 
therein be made on account of race or color 
of such colored child. If any such colored 
child or children who reside in any city of 
the first class be so required to attend such 
separate school or schools, in consequence of 
the enforcement of the provisions of this 
act, and be required in so doing, to travel 
a distance one-half mile greater than the dis- 
tance between his place of residence, in such 
city and the nearest school of a like grade 
situated therein, then the board of school 
commissioners thereof shall provide suitable 
transportation, by proper conveyance, to 
transport any and all children to and from 
such school or schools of such city of the 
first class on each school day of the school 
year: Provided, That transportation shall 
in no instance be provided where the dis- 
tance to be traveled is less than one mile. 
(Amended, Acts 1935, ch. 296, see. 1, p. 
1457) (28-5104). 

Noticeably lacking from this law is 
a stipulation for equal educational 
facilities, in the Negro separate school. 
However, provision is made for a Ne- 
gro student to transfer from a segre- 
gated school to a mixed school, when 
the grades or courses he wishes to 
pursue are not offered in the Negro 
separate school. 

The 1945-46 directory of public 
schools in Indiana lists fifty-one seg- 
regated schools for Negroes. As far as 
could be ascertained, two of this num- 
ber were high schools while two more 
were combined elementary and high 
schools. Further, inspection of the 
list revealed that the majority of 
these segregated schools were located 
in the larger cities. The pattern of 
segregation varied, however, from 
community to community. 

All schools for Negroes in Evans- 
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ville, Indianapolis, Jeffersonville, New 
Albany, and Princeton are segregated. 
On the other hand, in Bloomington, 
Lafayette, Kokomo, and Terre Haute, 
the elementary schools are segregated 
while the high schools are mixed. All 
in all, though, it would seem as if the 
Ohio River communities, such as 
Evansville, New Albany, and Jeffer- 
sonville, are more inclined to segre- 


‘ gated schools; particularly since 


many of the inhabitants, both white 
and Negro, have migrated from South 
of the Ohio River. 

It is significant to note that, only a 
few years back, Negroes were admit- 
ted to all of the high schools in In- 
dianapolis, including Arsenal Tech, 
Manual, and Shortridge. For some 
reason or other, most of the Negroes, 
at that time, attended the Shortridge 
High School. However, as a result of 
the request from the Negro citizens, 
themselves, Crispus Attucks was es- 
tablished, in 1927, as a _ separate 
school for Negroes, through a decision 
of the Board of School Commission- 
ers. Now, Negroes in Indianapolis are 
fighting the segregation of Negroes 
in the Indiana public schools. In this 
effort, a bill sponsored by Negroes, in 
the last Indiana legislative session, 
failed of enactment. 

Usually the segregated schools in 
Indiana are inferior to the white 
schools of a corresponding level, both 
in physical plant and offerings. Since 
the curricula of the Negro schools 
are patterned closely after those of 
the white schools, there are many in- 
stances in which the educational 
program of the Negro schools fails to 
satisfy the immediate needs of the 
Negro students. 


While salaries in the Indiana pub- 
lie schools are based wholly upon 
training and experience, Negro teach- 
ers seldom have opportunity to be- 
come department heads or to qualify 
for other school work, which would 
add additional pay to their basic sal- 
ary. Perhaps, this might explain the 
need for, or lack of, better supervi- 
sion in the Negro schools. 


OHIO 


While the Ohio School Law makes 
no reference to the segregation of 
Negro students from white students, 
there are several localities, such as 
Dayton, Xenia, and Lockland where 
all-Negro schools have developed. In 
Dayton, it has been scarcely two dec- 
ades since Negro students were able 
to attend any of the Dayton high 
schools; but, with the establishment 
of the Willard and Dunbar schools, 
segregation eventually became patent 
in this city. Factors which led to this 
situation included the desire of Negro 
teachers to gain employment in Negro 
schools, at the attractive salaries 
which were paid by the city of Day- 
ton. 

Another interesting example is af- 
forded in the city of Xenia, which is 
best described by the following ex- 
eerpts from David’s' study of the 
social effects of school segregation in 
that city: 


The Ohio school law precludes any segre- 
gation based on race. The city of Xenia 
has an exclusively Negro school. The law is 
easily circumvented by districting the city 
and seeing to it that one of the school dis- 
tricts is identical with the boundaries of 


1George David, Social Effect of School 
Segregation in Xenia, Ohio. Wilberforce: 
Contributions to Edueation, No. One, 1989, 
pp. 14-15. 
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the east end. Then they compel all Negro 
children in that area to attend the school 
there. Negro children living outside the 
east end may attend the school within their 
district but few opportunities are over- 
looked to advise them that it is ‘‘for their 
best interest’’ to go to ‘‘their own school.’’ 
Especially is this true of students of high 
school grade. The few whites that live in 
the east end may attend the school there 
but few avail themselves of this racial con- 
tact and the others are obligingly trans- 
ferred to other schools where the Negroes 
are so few that they are usually less than 
one tenth of one per cent of the total. These 
are the obvious facts that one can easily 
find. However, it is interesting to know 
that Xenia has always had segregated 
schools. The first school for Negroes was 
opened in a building on Church street very 
nearly opposite the site of the present 
building on Market street. Although definite 
information is lacking as to the exact year 
this school was opened, two men were found 
who had attended the school there in 1872. 

. . The first class graduated from high 
school in 1879. ... 


In the year 1881 the city erected the Cen- 
tral building, usually referred to as the 
high school building. The Negroes had grad- 
ually moved westward along Main Street un- 
til a school building on that street was well 
within the area known as the east end. This 
building was given over to the Negroes for a 
high school building. The elementary school 
was built on Market street in 1892 and is 
still in use, and, as one would expect, it 
shows many scars after more than forty 
years of service... 

. .. In 1921 a new Central High School 
building was erected, and since this building 
was within a white district where only a 
few Negroes lived, it seemed an opportune 
time for the Negroes to acquire a new build- 
ing also. So it was finally agreed that a 
new East High School building was to be 
erected adjoining the elementary school 
building, at a total cost for buildings and 
grounds of approximately $175,000.00. It is 
well to mention that Central High cost ap- 
proximately $350,000. The building on East 
Main street was abandoned and at present 
we have the modest and unimposing ‘‘new’’ 
East High School building joined by a pas- 
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sageway to an elementary school building 
that has withstood the ravages of more 
than forty years of service. Then as a mas- 
ter stroke of economy they put both build- 
ings under the supervision of one principal. 


Three approaches to the process of 
segregating Negroes, contrary to the 
law, are presented in the Xenia situ- 
ation. What we see, first of all, is a 
veiled ‘‘gerrymandering’’ of school 
districts, so that one school district 
automatically becomes contiguous with 
the boundaries of the ‘‘Negro sec- 
tion’’ of town. In the second place, 
almost open attempts are made to dis- 
courage Negro students from attend- 
ing the white school, if they live out- 
side the Negro district. Finally, the 
Negro students inherit an outmoded 
white school, when Negro residents 
begin to encroach steadily into a 
white community. 

Discussing the effect of these segre- 
gated schools upon the social attitudes 
of Negro pupils in Xenia, David? de- 
celares : 


. apparently everything is being done 
in the school system to show the Negro boy 
and girl that any attempt to bring about a 
closer relationship between the races will be 
frowned upon. The Negro child is not wanted 
in any of the ‘‘white’’ schools in Xenia. It 
is true that he is tolerated when he can- 
not be induced to go to ‘‘his own school’’ 
but it is a toleration that has ‘‘not wanted’’ 
stamped all over it. This attitude starts 
with the head of the school system, the Su- 
perintendent of Schools. . . . Some very fine 
interpretations of the law as to the extent 
of the school district have been made by 
him when such interpretations would send 
the child to the segregated school instead of 
a school in a white district. When the law 
cannot be brought to bear on the case he 
tries persuasion on the child and the par- 
ents by telling them of the added advan- 
tages the child will have in their own 


2Tbid., pp. 23-24. 
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school. .. . 1t is always a question of where 
to place the responsibility for the attitude 
taken toward the Negro pupils who persist 
in going to Central High School. Some Ne- 
groes have always gone to school there. 
Some of the most brilliant students and cer- 
tainly some of their best athletes have been 
Negroes. Yet, they have never fully be- 
longed. One girl, particularly good in lan- 
guages, was barred from an organization of 
the best pupils in that department. This 
same girl was also barred from the debat- 
ing team, even though she made the highest 
score in the tryouts, because they had never 
had a Negro on the team. Usually, some 
one or two boys make the basketball or 
football teams and are often lionized by 
their team-mates and the patrons of the 
school—that is they are until they are grad- 
uated. 

The graduating period usually brings to a 
head all of the attitudes that have been in 
the making. If the graduates are arranged 
alphabetically the Negroes have one place 
in the alphabet and are usually placed at 
the end of the line. If the arrangement is 
by couples—a boy or girl—there are no 
whites who dare to walk with the Negro 
student. If there are two Negroes then the 
problem solves itself, for they walk to- 
gether regardless of sex. 

Whatever social life the Negro pupil has 
must be found with Negroes, for he knows 
that any invitations for social events sent 
him must never be accepted. Negro students 
who are graduating from Central are in- 
vited to the reception for the senior class 
at East High. 

The Negro child brought up in a segre- 
gated area, schooled in a segregated school, 
or else segregated in a white school must 
feel that he is different and that difference 
makes him always the recipient of the in- 
ferior part of life. The white child grows 
up with the feeling that he is to receive 
the better part and he sees evidences of it 
on every hand. As he grows older he de- 
velops a kind of paternal attitude toward 
the Negro and this is the attitude one finds 
in Xenia among the whites. 


In the larger Ohio cities, such as 
Columbus and Cleveland, one discov- 
ers varying patterns of segregation. 
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Several elementary schools in Colum- 
bus that are located in densely popu- 
lated Negro sections have become all- 
Negro elementary schools. One of the 
junior high schools, Champion, like- 
wise has developed into a segregated 
school. All these schools are complete- 
ly staffed by Negroes. However, the 
high schools in Columbus are mixed. 
The irony in the situation is that the 
Negroes while fighting, on the one 
hand, for the elimination of school 
segregation, on the other hand, a few 
years ago petitioned the school board 
to convert a white elementary school 
in a community, fast giving way to 
Negroes, into a Negro elementary 
school. 

Cleveland, though, presents some- 
what a different picture inasmuch as 
schools like Central High School, tend 
to be partly segregated due largely 
to the fact that the surrounding com- 
munity is heavily-populated by Ne- 
groes. This is true, also, of other 
schools in Cleveland. As a matter of 
fact, at this very writing, civic-mind- 
ed citizens in Cleveland are protest- 
ing, vocally, regarding the segrega- 
tion of Negro teachers and students 
in that city. 


NEW JERSEY 


‘“‘The permissive law passed in 
1850 for Morris Township,’’ accord- 
ing to Wright,’ ‘‘established a prece- 
dent in New Jersey for the official 
sanction of separate schools which 
was further strengthened by the de- 
cision of the state superintendent in 
1853 that separate schools could be 


3Marion T. Wright, The Education of 
Negroes in New Jersey. New York: Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 
815, Columbia University, 1941, p. 200. 
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established where the school officials 
deemed it wise to institute them.’’ 

Later, because of a series of inci- 
dents involving the Negro school at 
Fair Haven, in March, 1881, the New 
Jersey legislature passed the follow- 
ing bill: 


1. That no child, between the age of five 
and eighteen years of age, shall be excluded 
from any public school in this state on ac- 
count of his or her religion, nationality, or 
color. 

2. That any member of any board of 
education in this state, who shall vote to 
exclude from any public school in this state 
any child between the age of five and eight- 
een years of age, on account of his or her 
religion, nationality, or color, shall be 


deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than fifty dollars, or by im- 
prisonment in the county jail, workhouse or 
penitentiary of the county in which the of- 
fense is committed not less than thirty days 
nor more than six months, or both fine and 


imprisonment may be imposed in the dis- 


eretion of the Court. 
3. That this law shall take effect imme- 


diately.4 


The effect of this law, states 
Wright® ‘‘was weakened by the imme- 
diate acceptance of separate schools 
by the Negroes of Fair Haven, for 
which benefit the law was originally 
passed. It was further weakened by 
the request in the same year for a 
separate school by Negroes in Long 
Branch. The attitude of the whites 
against the schools, plus the opportu- 
nity for teaching jobs for members 
of their race, together with the influ- 
ence of General Clinton Fiske, a man 
of high prestige among them, un- 
doubtedly contributed to this deci- 


4Laws of New Jersey, 1881, 186. 
5Wright, op. cit. 
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sion on the part of the Negroes. The 
lack of unanimity among Negroes 
themselves has also served to confuse 
the issue and to prevent the adoption 
of consistent policies in respect to 
policies governing the education of 
Negroes in New Jersey.’’ 

In 1930, when Negroes were told 
that all pupils in the new Pleasant- 
ville junior high schools would be 
taught by white teachers, thereby 
eliminating two Negro teachers, they 
succeeded in having the Negro teach. 
ers transferred to another school. 
‘‘This retention resulted in such an 
overcrowding that a remodeled build. 
ing in the rear of a confectionary 
store in the colored section was used 
for the ‘overflow’ of the lower 
grades.’’® Other instances were re- 
ported by Wright’ in which a school 
was established at Pennsgrove, in 
1924, at the request of Negroes and a 
separate school was built at Ocean 
City, in order that a Negro might se- 
eure a teaching job for his daughter. 
Reasons advanced by Negroes, in 
Pennsgrove, for advocating the segre- 
gated school were ‘‘the Negro popu- 
lation had increased; Negroes were 
paying high taxes without receiving 
any benefits from them; [and] Negro 
children were being mistreated in the 
white schools and were being indoc- 
trinated with feelings of racial in- 
feriority.’’® 

Regarding the spread of segrega- 
tion in New Jersey, as far back as 
1925, Granger found ‘‘that in north- 
ern New Jersey the prevailing atti- 
tude was influenced by the cosmopoli- 


STbid., p. 186. 
TIbid., pp. 186-187. 
87bid., p. 187. 
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tan spirit of New York, while south- 
ern New Jersey was continuing to 
follow the leads of Philadelphia and 
Delaware. Northern New Jersey had 
felt no need for separate schools and 
was not interested in them, But from 
Princeton northward to Cape May, 
every city or town with a considera- 
ble Negro population supported a 
dual system of education for Negroes 
of the grammar grades. In the high 
schools the races were mixed.’”® 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The last paragraph of Article XIV, 
section 1405, of the Pennsylvania 
School Laws declares ‘‘that hereafter 
it shall be unlawful for any school di- 
rector, superintendent, or teacher to 
make any distinction whatever, on ac- 
count of, or by reason of, the race or 
color of any pupil or scholar who may 
be in attendance upon, or seeking ad- 
mission to, any public school main- 
tained wholly or in part under the 
school laws of the Commonwealth.”’ 

Only a few separate schools for 
Negroes exist in Pennsylvania and 
these are to be found, according to 
the Pennsylvania state department of 
public instruction, in Carlisle, Ches- 
ter, Coatesville, and Harrisburg. 
While Philadelphia maintains mixed 
schools there has been the tendency to 
assion Negro teachers primarily to 
schools located in neighborhoods that 
are predominantly Negro. Three Ne- 
gro principals supervise the teaching 
of one or more white teachers. 


SUMMARY 


1. No one single factor can be cred- 
ited as being responsible for the seg- 


Tbid., p. 184. 
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regation of Negro pupils, in those 
states which either forbid racial dis- 
crimination by law or else have 
permissive legislation for separate 
schools. In fact, a combination of 
factors including: (a) the desire on 
the part of the Negroes, themselves, 
for separate schools, so as to increase 
their social status in school activities ; 
(b) the antipathy of white parents 
towards their children attending the 
same school with Negro children; (c) 
the unwillingness of Negro teachers 
to lose their preferred positions in 
segregated schools; (d) the changing 
over of a white into a Negro commu- 
nity, by virtue of the influx of Negro 
families; (e) the fixing of school dis- 
trict boundaries, by ‘‘gerrymander- 
ing,’’ so that those of a Negro com- 
munity might be identical with that 
of the school district; and (f) the 
failure of Negroes to test the segre- 
gation in the courts, where they 
would be almost certain to win a ver- 
dict, contribute to the development 
of permissive and partly segregated 
schools. 

2. The pattern of segregation, in 
states maintaining permissive or part- 
ly segregated schools, varies not so 
much by states, as it does by the prac- 
tice in local communities. Usually, 
where there is an appreciable migra- 
tion of white persons from Southern 
states, the policy of segregation is 
pushed to the extent that it some- 
times culminates in segregated schools. 

3. In most instances, the permis- 
sive or partly segregated schools are 
inferior in plant and equipment, even 
though the Negro teachers in these 
schools are on the same salary sched- 
ule as the white teachers in the ma- 
jority school. This condition obtains, 
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despite the fact that legal provisions 
call for equal educational facilities in 
segregated schools, 

4, Wherever mixed faculties are 
used, in the permissive or partly seg- 
regated schools, a better opportunity 
is provided for the stimulation of 
worthwhile relations between Negroes 
and whites in that community. Espe- 
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cially is this true when the school en- 
rolls a larger population of white 
than Negro pupils. 


5. There is always danger that the 
Negro student will develop feelings of 
racial inferiority, not entirely consis- 
tent with a Northern community, 
when he is enrolled in a permissive or 
partly segregated school. 





CHAPTER V 


THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES IN ALABAMA 


W. E. ANDERSON 


The people of Alabama in the con- 
stitution of 1901 established the au- 
thority of the state to establish, 
organize, maintain a system of educa- 
tion; and establish and maintain sep- 
arate schools for white and Negro 
children. Subsequent legislative en- 
actments and judicial decisions have 
not only established the supremacy 
of the state in the operation and di- 
rection of its program of education, 
but have also made it mandatory upon 
the state to provide the necessary 
support for the program. In a very 
interesting decision the court held 
that, ‘‘The school system must not be 
diseriminatory.’’! Both the letter and 
the spirit of the law anticipate a sys- 
tem of education in which there shall 
be a complete separation of the races, 
but that the schools for the children 
of all racés shall be impartially main- 
tained. 

The extent to which the State of 
Alabama has given equal or adequate 
support to its program of publie edu- 
cation has been revealed through a 
number of reliable sources. 

An adequate building in which 
school activities may be conducted is 
one of the many necessary factors in 
a system of education, On this score, 
the Annual Report of the State De- 
partment of Education for 1929- 
30 discloses some rather revealing in- 
formation : 


‘With state and Rosenwald aid, only 
nine Colored schools were erected and en- 


18tate Tax Comm. vs. Board of Educa- 
tion, 235 Ala., 388, 393, 17a. 


larged during the year. A number of other 
projects were begun but were not complete 
when the year closed. Due to some unap- 
parent cause, the building program for Col- 
ored schools reached the low mark in Ala- 
bama in 1929-’30, as compared with previous 
years. Whether this lapse was due to in- 
difference on the part of Negroes them- 
selves, or to economic conditions beyond their 
control, is a matter of conjecture; indica- 
tions, however, point to the latter. Only a 
few counties made any contributions from 
tax funds toward Colored schoole buildings, 


and Negroes found great difficulty in re- 
alizing from private enterprise the amounts 


requisite to command state and outside aid. 
The total sum invested in Colored school 


buildings for the year was $71,368.00; $37,- 
183.00 from public tax funds; $26,435.00 


from the Negroes themselves; and $7,750.00 


from Julius Rosenwald Funds.’ ’? 


The implications here are challeng- 
ing, for notwithstanding the state’s 
obligation as well as the need of 
school building construction, the fail- 
ure to achieve the needed buildings is 
ascribed to economic conditions be- 
yond the economic control of the Ne- 
gro. This, even if true, should not be 
the causative factor. The building 
construction illustrates only one as- 
pect of the program. During the year 
1929-30, the state supported and di- 
rected the work in eleven secondary 
agriculture schools, and promoted 
nine demonstration farms.* Not one 
of these was set up for Negroes, The 
disparity becomes more significant 
when viewed in the light of the high 


per cent of Negroes who live on farms 


2Annual Report, 1930, Alabama State De- 
partment of Education. 

8Annual Report, State Board of Eduea- 
tion, 1945, p. 52. 
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and whose chief income is from farm 
resources. 

The number of children of school 
age in Alabama, 6-20, in 1929-30 was 
556,387 white, and 319,189 Negro, or 
a total of 875,576. Negro scholastics 
comprised 36 per cent of the school 
population. (See Table I for distri- 
bution by grades.) 


TABLE I 


Per Cent ENROLLED IN EacH GRADE 1929- 
30 AND 1944-45 


1929-30 1944-45 








Grade White Negro White Negro 


1st 22.0% 38.2% 14.7% 23.0% 
2nd 11.8 14.4 12.1 12.6 








tary and high school property should 
be increased to $16,500,000.00. 


TABLE II 


Per CAPITA EXPENDITURES AND VALUE OF 
ScHooL Property DuRrING 1929-30 AND 
1944-45 


1929-30 1944-45 








White Negro White Negro 


Average Annu- 
al Expendi- 
tures for Cur- 
rent Expense 
Per Pupil 
Enrolled $36.43 $10.09 $56.31 $22.85 

Per Pupil A. 
D.. A 


a 47.57 13.49 68.07 27.62 
Average Value 

School Prop- 

erty Per Pu- 

pil Enrolled 118.71 24.64 143.00 29.00 





3rd 11.7 13.1 11.8 11.8 
4th 11.2 11.0 11.5 11.4 
5th 9.7 8.5 11.1 10.3 
6th 8.8 6.5 10.4 9.0 
7th 6.7 3.0 4.3 6.8 
8th 5.3 2.1 3.1 5.2 
9th 4.7 1.4 7.5 4.1 
10th 3.5 9 6.1 2.8 
11th 2.5 i) 4.3 1.8 
12th 2.1 4 3.1 1.2 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 



































The schools enrolled 622,988 of the 
875,576 or 71 per cent of the pupils 
of school age during 1929-30. Negro 
and white pupil enrollees represented 
61 and 77 per cent respectively of the 
school population. Negro scholastics 
comprised approximately 30 per cent 
of all pupils enrolled, but the value of 
public elementary and high school 
property set aside for their use was 
$4,798,627.00 as compared with $50,- 
836,463.00 for white pupils, or $24.64 
for each Negro pupil enrolled and 
$118.71 for each white. (See Table 
II.) If the amount spent for each 
Negro scholastic were commensurate 
with his ratio in the total school en- 
rollment, the value of public elemen- 


The investment in school property 
represents only one aspect of the dis- 
parity in financial support. The total 
current expenditures for white and 
Negro pupils in 1929-30 were $17,- 
566,516.00. Of this the school officials 
spent $1,964,524.00 for Negro schools. 
If the Negro pupil had shared in the 
total current expenditures in propor- 
tion to his per cent in the school popu- 
lation, the amount for Negro schools 
would have been $5,480,752.99. The 
average expenditure per pupil en- 
rolled was $10.09 for Negroes, and 
$36.48 for whites in 1929-30; and 
$22.85 and $56.31, respectively, in 
1944-45, 

These differentials persist in the 
State’s pattern of support as they re- 
late to transportation, teachers sala- 
ries, and higher education. The total 
spent for transportation in 1929-30, 
as reported, was $1,418,584.00; apply- 
ing $6,669.00 for Negro scholastics 
and $1,411,915.00 for whites. 

In 1929-30, the average annual sal- 
ary for Negro teachers was $370.00 
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per school term as compared with 
$891.00 per white teacher per school 
term. The disparity is enhanced when 
the difference in teaching load is con- 
sidered, for in the case of the Negro 
teacher there were 37 pupils for each 
teacher employed as compared to 27 
pupils for each white teacher. In 
1944-45, average salary of white ele- 
mentary teachers was $1,031; for 
Negro elementary teachers, $639. For 
white high school teachers the average 
was $1,340; for Negro high school 
teachers, $858. 


TABLE III 
AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES RECEIVED BY 
TEACHERS IN THE PusLiIc ScHOOLS DURING 
1929-30 AND 1944-45 


1929-30 1944-45 








White Negro White Negro 
Elementary $ 754.00 $340.00 $1,031 $639 
High 1,165.00 586.00 1,340 858 





HiaHER EpDuCcATION 


The state of Alabama supported, 
in 1929-30, ten institutions of college 
and normal school level. Three of 
these institutions classified as major 
institutions were Alabama College, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and 
the University of Alabama. The ex- 
penditures on these _ institutions 
amounted to $1,628,599.00. The ex- 
penditures for the one Normal school 
and four teachers colleges amounted 
to $1,868,016.00. The total spent for 
higher education for whites was $2,- 
496,615.00. The value of property 
and equipment at these institutions 
was listed as $11,211,203.00. This 
represents a total investment, as 
Shown, of $12,707,718.00. The state 
supported two institutions for Negroes 
having a combined enrollment of 
5,207. The amount invested for these 
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two schools was $1,619,925.00 of which 
$1,418,675.00 represented the value of 
school property, not all of which had 
been secured at state expense. 

In 1944-45, some $10,275,000 were 
available for all state higher institu- 
tions, of which amount the state con- 
tributed directly $3,754,414. Negro 
state schools had available some $487,- 
500 of which the state contributed 
$285,238. 

If the Negro had received his pro- 
portionate share, per cent of expendi- 
ture to per cent of population, the 
state’s appropriation for the higher 
education of Negroes would have been 
$944,252.75, a sum four times greater 
than the amount actually received. 
Both of the state supported institu- 
tions for the higher learning of Ne- 
groes were non-degree granting col- 
leges in 1929-30. This, of course, 
forced those Negro residents in Ala- 
bama who were desirous of college 
degrees to go to private colleges with- 
in the state or to colleges outside of 
the state of Alabama. 


Some Apvances 1930-1945 


Many factors have contributed to a 
realistic interest in Negro education. 
School surveys, curriculum revision 
programs, and state equalization laws 
have effected some concerted thinking 
and constructive action relative to 
the more persistent issues in Negro 
education in the South. Agitation of 
the Negro Press, effects of teachers 
associations, liberal public school ad- 
ministrators, legal proceedings of the 
N. A. A. C. P., and the leadership of 
certain Negro college presidents have 
been very effective in the stimulation 
of improvement programs for Negro 
education. Between 1930 and 1945 
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many things have taken place in the 
development of education in Alabama 
generally, and in Negro education 
particularly. 

President Trenholm in a recent 
study of certain aspects of Negro edu- 
cation in Alabama makes some rather 
significant observations :§ 

‘“‘The school census population 
reached its peak in 1931-33, and has 
steadily receded during the past fif- 
teen. years to a point below the figure 
of twenty-five years ago. 

However, the Negro school enroll- 
ment has still shown gains and the 
number of Negro teaching positions 
has increased, 200 per cent from 2,765 
to 6,107. 

There is a very significant and close 
correspondence in the percentage of 
Negroes in the school census, in the 
school enrollment, and in the average 
daily attendance.’’ The implication 
here is more than appears on the sur- 
face; for not infrequently the pro- 
posal has been made to use one or the 
other of these factors as a basis for the 
apportionment of public education 
funds. ‘‘There has been,’’ as the re- 
port shows, ‘‘a steady ‘narrowing of 
the gap’ between the percentage of 
Negro teaching positions and the per- 
centage of Negro pupils enrolled and 
in Average Daily Attendance.’ This 
percentage difference is just FIVE 
PER CENT for 1944-45. 

The Negro’s gain in the per cent of 
school population, from 31.2 in 1929- 
30 to 35.3 in 1944-45 is most signifi- 
cant on the secondary level. ‘‘The 
growth in high school enrollment,’’ 


8H. Councill Trenholm, ‘‘The Negro’s 
Proportion in Alabama’s Program of Pub- 
lic Education.’’ Mimeographed Bulletin, A. 
8. T. A., Montgomery, Mr 1947. p. 2. 
*Tbid., p. 2. 


according to President Trenholm,’° 
‘*has been most significant in the past 
quarter of a century. The high school 
enrollment has doubled in the last 
deeade.’’ The enrollment of Negro 
pupils in the high school in 1929-30 
was 13 per cent while in 1944-45 it 
was 25 per cent. 

The gain in high school teaching 
positions has been more than commen- 
surate with the gain in enrollment. 
The per cent of Negro teaching posi- 
tions in 1929-30 was 10.9 as compared 
to 22.2 per cent in 1944-45. This 
aspect of the problem elicits the fol- 
lowing pertinent statement from 
President Trenholm :™4 

‘‘Our problem now, as_ hereafter 
further emphasized, is that of the 
KIND of high school opportunity 
which these Negro pupils will have 
and which requires more than just 
adding grades to an overcrowded 
elementary or junior high school 
without the necessary minimum in- 
structional equipment, the minimum 
number of teachers, and the minimum 
range of instructional program.”’ 

Contrasted with these apparent 
gains the Alabama State Teachers 
Association Bulletin points to what 
must be significant differences in the 
provisions for Negroes and whites in 
Alabama. ‘‘In very rare instances 
does the white teacher have as many 
pupils per teacher as the Negro 
teacher. ’’!? 

Transportation problems were ac- 
centuated by the War. Notwithstand- 
ing many definite improvements, there 
is still much to be done to provide 


10] bid., p. 4. 
11] bid., p. 4. 
127bid., p. 10. 
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adequate transportation facilities for 
the Negro children of Alabama. 

School building improvement is a 
recognized need. Plans have been 
drawn and approved for construction 
in many localities. ‘‘A large number 
of Alabama’s 110 school systems, how- 
ever, have no organized program of 
school plant maintenance and have 
been unable to make needed building 
replacements. Consequently, the many 
school plant facilities are not being 
properly maintained and numerous 
buildings unsuited for school pupils 
are now in use,’’!3 

The public school enrollment for 
1944-45 was 639,622, of which 225,672 
were Negroes. School property was 


valued at $66,711,240.00 of which 
amount $6,716,200.00 represents the 
investments for Negroes, or $29.00 
per Negro pupil enrolled and $143.00 
per white pupil enrolled. Alabama 


needs to spend $70,000,000.00 for 
capital outlay purposes in order to 
provide reasonably adequate school 
buildings throughout the state. It has 
been stated that the annual minimum 
program allotment for capital outlay 
should be $4,800,000.00.14 

The leadership of the two state sup- 
ported institutions for higher educa- 
tion has achieved substantial gains in 
Alabama. Frequently it was a case 
of ‘‘making brick without straw.’’ 
But they made brick. The state main- 
tains two four-year colleges, class 
‘“‘A,’’ Southern Association of Negro 
Colleges. Graduate work is main- 
tained as a part of the summer school 
program at the State Teachers Col- 


Public Education in Alabama, 1945, pp. 
245-48. 

14R, L. Johnson, ‘‘State Aid for Capital 
Outlay.’? Alabama School Journal, 63:33-4, 
Ap 1946. 
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lege, Montgomery, and an annual ap- 
propriation is made to Tuskegee, to 
provide increased educational oppor- 
tunities at that institution. 

One cannot overlook the fact that 
there has been general increase in 
salaries of all teachers during the 
past fifteen years. The policy of pay- 
ing Negro teachers lower salaries 
than whites is still a common practice 
in many school systems in Alabama. 
The salary of the Negro teacher has 
been increased, as reports will show, 
by rather large percentages. The dif- 
ferential is made more significant be- 
cause of the difference in the base 
upon which the percentage was 
based. A 25 per cent increase for a 
teacher making $40.00 per month 
leaves that teacher making less than 
a subsistence wage. There is a move 
by the Governor of the State of Ala- 
bama to effect an average salary of 
$1800.00 per year for teachers. This, 
in effect, is laudable, but to have 
meaning for Negro teachers, the word 
‘*average’’ would have to be changed 
to ‘‘minimum.’’ The distribution of 
state funds on the basis of certificate 
rank would have to be matched by 
a policy of paying teachers according 
to the rank of certificate held, by 
school districts, thereby removing the 
element of race as a factor in formu- 
lating a schedule of salary payments. 

The private educational institutions 
have been the resource for extensive 
educational opportunity in Alabama. 
Tuskegee and Talladega, both out- 
standing in their respective spheres, 
continue to provide enrollment op- 
portunities. Miles College, Birming- 
ham, recently given a ‘‘B’’ rating by 
the Southern Association of Negro 
Colleges; Selma University, Selma; 
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The Branch (State Teachers College) 
Junior College, Mobile; Oakwood 
Junior College, Huntsville; and Still- 
man Institute, Tuscaloosa, are. other 
Alabama institutions which have made 
and continue to make invaluable con- 
tributions to the advancement of Ne- 
gro education in Alabama and the 
South. 


SuMMARY 


1. There is objective evidence of 
educational inequities in the admin- 
istration and support of public educa- 
tion in Alabama. 

2. These inequities do not exist 
within ; but rather outside of the law. 

3. The inequities are largely at- 
tributable to the virtually autonomous 
system of school district organizations 
embracing 67 county and 41 city 
school systems. 

4, The school building program 
lagged in 1929-30 and continued to 
lag in 1944-45. 

5. The practice of lower salaries for 
Negro teachers, quite evident in 1929- 
30, was equally so in 1944-45. 

6. The practice of local school 
authorities permitting over-zealous 
Negro principals to add high school 
grades to an already overcrowded and 
inadequately maintained elementary 
school is inimical to the best interests 
of Negro high school pupils. 

7. The fact that many school dis- 
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triets provide funds solely for teach- 
ers salaries, thus placing the total 
burden of supplies and maintenance 
on the teachers is a definite handicap 
to both teachers and pupils. 

8. The gap between the status of 
Negro and white schools was narrower 
in 1944-45 than in 1929-30, but still 
too wide for a democratic society. 

9. The increase in high school en- 
rollment, in the number of teaching 
positions, and in the provisions for 
supervision of Negro schools repre- 
sents very significant gains. 

10. There are thirty-six accredited 
Negro high schools in Alabama; eleven 
of which are accredited by the South- 
ern regional agency. 

11. Twenty-five per cent of the Ne- 
gro teachers of Alabama are college 
graduates. 

12. The Division of Negro Educa- 
tion in the State Department of Edu- 
cation has been strengthened and pro- 
vides a high quality of supervisory 
service to the Negro teachers of the 
state. 

13. The procedure of the State De- 
partment of Education in earmarking 
funds distributed by the Department 
for Negro schools is a gain of highest 
importance. 

14. The high standing achieved by 
the state supported institutions of 
higher learning is without doubt the 
greatest single achievement. 





CHapTer VI 
THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES IN ARKANSAS 
Wintu1am H. Martin 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper seeks to perform a two- 
fold purpose: (1) to provide a quan- 
titative description of the education 
of Negroes in Arkansas; and (2) to 
furnish comparative data on educa- 
tional opportunities afforded the Ne- 
gro and white groups in the state. In 
the main, comparative data are pre- 
sented for the school years, 1929-30 
and 1944-45,1 

No attempt has been made to dis- 
cuss special schools such as those for 
the handicapped, industrial schools 
for delinquent children, nursery and 
adult schools. Enrollment and cost 
data are incomplete for higher insti- 
tutions, both Negro and white. In 
particular it was not possible to se- 
eure figures for 1929-30 and 1944-45 
on the number of students enrolled 
by curriculum or comparative data on 
graduates from the higher institu- 
tions included in the study. 

The data used in this study were 
eollected from: (1) bulletins pub- 
lished by the Arkansas State Depart- 
ment of Education and the United 
States Office of Education; (2) books 
and periodicals; (3) college and uni- 
versity catalogues; and (4) corre- 
spondence. 


Pusiic ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Number of Schools. — During the 
_1Figures regarding other years are pro- 
vided where their presentation aided in de- 
picting more clearly the status of education 
for Negroes during the period included in 
this study, or where figures for 1929-30 and 
1944-45 were not available. 


school year 1929-30, there were 4,104 
public schools in Arkansas maintained 
for white children and 1,256 for Negro 
children,? of which more than fifty 
per cent for both racial groups were 
of the one-teacher type. However, a 
tendency toward the reorganization 
and consolidation of Arkansas schools 
was in evidence as shown by the fact 
that 173 consolidated schools were 
established during this year, only 
seven of which were Negro schools. 
The number of schools changed by 
1944-45 to a total of 3,042 white and 
1,285 Negro schools.? It should be 
observed that the number of Negro 
schools increased, while the white 
schools decreased in number. Data for 
1945-46 reveal that 1,328 or approxi- 
mately forty-three per cent of the 
white schools were one-teacher schools, 
and that 670 or approximately fifty- 
two per cent of the Negro schools fell 
into this category. 

During the year 1929-30 there were 
392 public high schools for white 
youth aceredited by the State De- 
partment of Edueation,* and _ fifty- 
eight of these were accredited, in addi- 
tion, by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
At the same time only eighteen Negro 


2Biennial Report, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Little Rock: Central 
Publishing Company, 1930, p. 138; here- 
after cited as Biennial Report. 

3Statistical Summary for the Public 
Schools of Arkansas. Little Rock: State 
Department of Education, 1946, p. 7; here- 
after cited at Statistical Summary. 

4Biennial Report, p. 38. This excludes 
high schools maintained by state institutions 
and the state vocational high schools. 
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schools were on the approved list of 
the State Department of Education 
without any being accredited by the 
regional accrediting agency. 

The accrediting of Negro high 
schools has been slow. In a study 
made in 1940, Parker® asserted that 
‘“‘there have never been more than 
twenty-nine fully certified high 
schools for Negroes.’’ According to 
the latest available data, there were 
509 public high schools for whites, of 
which seventy were accredited by the 
regional accrediting agency. Of the 
sixty-two Negro high schools recog- 
nized by the State Department of 
Education, two were accredited by 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools.® 


School Population.—Negro enumer- 
ates totaled 158,648 in 1929-30;7 
whereas there were 462,104 white 
enumerates. During that year the 
publie schools enrolled 105,289 Negro 
children or 66.3 per cent of the enu- 
merates; white schools enrolled 351,- 
085 or 75.9 per cent of the children 
enumerated. 

During 1944-45® there were 11,474 
Negro enumerates and 333,476 white 
enumerates. Negro schools enrolled 
97,676 or 82.4 per cent of those enu- 
merated and the white enrollment 


5John W. Parker ‘‘ Problems Incident to 
the Higher Education of Negroes in Ar- 
kansas.’’ The Journal of Negro Education. 
9:170 Ap 1940. 

SBiennial Report of the State Commis- 
sioner. Little Rock: Arkansas Printing and 
Lithographing Company, 1942. p. 15. The 
large increase over data presented by Parker 
may be accounted for by the fact that the 
writer included, as accredited schools, those 
designated as Class A, B, and C. In this 
connection it should be noted that Parker 
reported a total of 50 high schools in all 
categories for 1937-38. 

T8tatistical Summary. p. 15. 

8] bid. 
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totaled 303,986 or 91.1 per cent of 
those enumerated. The data indicate 
that there was a sharp drop in the 
enumeration among both Negroes and 
whites which may be accounted for, 
in part, by the fact that the propor- 
tion and number of children in the 
total population have decreased in 
recent years.® 
In 1930 it was reported that 73.5 
per cent of the white children and 
67.4 per cent of Negro children en- 
rolled were in average daily attend- 
ance. Recent data indicate that 78.8 
per cent of the white enrollment and 
78.1 per cent of Negroes enrolled 
were in average daily attendance.’° 
Table I presents the distribution of 
Arkansas elementary school children 
for 1929-30 and 1944-45. In 1929-30, 
according to the table, 86.4 per cent 
of the Negro elementary school chil- 
dren were enrolled in the first five 
grades. Figures, however, for 1944- 
45 indicate some improvement as 
shown by the fact that 76.3 per cent 
of Negro elementary children were en- 
rolled in the first five grades. 
Enrollment data for the high 
schools are presented in Table II. 
During the school year 1929-30 there 
were 6,381 white students graduated 
from standard four-year high schools, 
while 489 Negro students were grad- 
uated.'!_ In 1944-45 there were 9,280 
white youths graduated from high 
school while 890 Negroes graduated.” 
School Term.—Data regarding the 
average length of the school term are 


®For a discussion of this point see William 
L. Wrinkle and Robert S. Gilchrist, Second- 
ary Education for American Democracy. 
New York: Farrar and Rhinehart, Inc., 1942, 
p. 128. 

10Statistical Summary, p. 2. 

11Biennial Report, p. 17. 

12S8tatistical Summary, p. 4. 
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TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ARKANSAS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
BY GRADES, 1929-30; 1944-45 








1929-30* 1944-45** 


Negro 
Per Cent 


28.3 
12.9 
12.4 
11.9 
10.8 
9.4 
7.9 
6.4 


100.0 


White 


White Negro 








Per Cent Number 


18.2 25,558 
12.8 11,745 
12.4 11,243 
12.6 10,731 
12.2 9,684 
11.3 8,537 
10.7 7,202 

9.8 5,737 


100.0 90,427 


Per Cent Number 


33.9 44,820 
15.4 31,744 
13.9 30,751 
13.1 20,634 
10.1 29,992 
6.7 27,681 
4.2 26,529 
2.7 24,064 


100.0 246,215 


Number 


34,922 
15,751 
14,030 
13,261 
10,339 
7,114 
4,326 
2,863 


102,606 


Per Cent 


22.3 
12.7 
12.9 
12.9 
11.8 
10.2 

&8 

8.4 


100.0 


Number 





Seventh 
Eighth 


TOTAL _. 


26,292 
307,276 








*Biennial Report, p. 129; 


presented in Table III. The average 
length of the school term in days has 
tended to increase for both Negro and 
white schools. Between 1929-30 and 
1944-45, the difference between Negro 
and white schools decreased from 23.3 
days to 15 days. 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF ARKANSAS 
HicH ScHooL CHILDREN BY GRADES, 
1929-30; 1944-45 








1929-30* 1944-45** 
White Negro White Negro 


Number Number Number Number 
16,701 1,188 19,467 3,175 
12,096 685 15,722 1,902 

8,257 361 12,491 1,260 
6,755 249 10,091 912 


42,809 2,483 57,771 7,249 


*Biennial Report, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Loe. cit., p. 129. 

**Statistical Summary for the Public Schools of 
Arkansas. Loc. cit., p. 3. 





Grade 





Ninth - 
| ae 
Eleventh 
Twelfth 


Total 








_ Teaching Load and Salaries —For 
each Negro teacher employed in 1929- 
30, there were approximately forty- 
four students enrolled, as compared 
to approximately thirty-three students 
per white teacher employed. Com- 
parative figures for 1944-45 show that 


** Statistical Summary, p. 3. 


the pupil-teacher ratio for whites was 
1:31 and 1:38 for Negroes.™* 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM Day IN 
ARKANSAS, 1929-30; 1944-45 








1929-30* 1944-45** 
White Negro White Negro 


151.9 1303 164 148 
169.0 165.8 171 168 
154.3 1313 166 151 


Type of 
School 











Elementary -. 
High 
All Schools -... 


*Biennial Report, State no apa of Public 
Instruction. Op. cit., 1930, p. 

** Statistical Summary for the Publie Schools of 
Arkansas. Op. cit., p. 5. 





On the average, in 1930, white 
teachers in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools received an annual 
salary of $753 and Negro teachers re- 
ceived $434.14 By 1944 the average 
white teacher made $1,020, and the 
average Negro teacher was paid 
$624.15 Added impetus was given to 
paying better salaries for Negroes in 
the State by the case: Susie Morris vs 
Board of Directors and Superinten- 


13] bid., 
M4Biennial , of State Commissioner. 


. 69. 

15Statistical Summary. p. 7. (Teachers as 
interpreted here include principals, super- 
visors and teachers.) 
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dent of the Little Rock Special Dis- 
trict. This suit, won by the Negro 
teachers, resulted in the equalization 
of salaries in Little Rock; it has 
served since as an action-influence in 
some of the other systems that are 
now equalizing salaries voluntarily. 

In spite of the fact that there still 
exists a disparity in the salaries paid 
Negro and white teachers, the former 
are somewhat superior in terms of 
training and tenure. In 1944-45 the 
median training of white teachers was 
2.4 college years; the median training 
of Negro teachers was 2.9 college 
years. The median tenure of the for- 
mer was 3.3 years while the latter had 
a median tenure of 2.9 years.?® 

Current Expenditures. — Current 
expenses in 1929-30 were $10,394,112 
for all white public schools as com- 
pared to $1,263,285 spent for Negro 
sdhools'? Although Negroes consti- 
tuted twenty-three per cent of the 
total enrollment in grades one through 
twelve, only twelve per cent of the 
total expenditures was used for Ne- 
gro schools. During the year 1944-45 
current expenditures for white public 
schools reached $14,851,117, while 
$2,194,020 was expended on Negro 
schools.'8 Although Negroes consti- 
tuted twenty-four per cent of the to- 
tal enrollment, the current expendi- 
tures for Negro schools amounted to 
only fourteen per cent of the total 
current expenditures. 

In 1930, forty dollars were spent on 
each white child in average daily at- 
tendance while only seventeen dollars 
were spent on each Negro child.!9 In 


16] bid., p. 6 

17 Biennial Report, p. 145, 

18Statistical Summary, p. 10. 

19Biennial Report of the State Commis- 
sioner, p. 67. 
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1944-45, the sum of $59.63 was spent 
by school districts per white child in 
average daily attendance while only 
$27.22 was spent per Negro child in 
average daily attendance.”° 


PrivaTE ScHOOLS 


In 1929-307! there were twenty-one 
private high schools classified by the 
State Department of Education, of 
which five were Negro schools. Two 
of the institutions, both white, were 
accredited by the regional accrediting 
agency. According to figures for 
1941-42,22 there were thirteen private 
high schools for whites and six pri- 
vate Negro secondary schools recog- 
nized by the State Department of 
Education; four of the white insti- 
tutions were accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. None of the Negro 
institutions held such accreditation. 

In 1929-30 white standard private 
schools enrolled 1,119 students and 
graduated 213 students while the Ne- 
gro schools enrolled 347 students and 
graduated 94 students.** In 1941-42, 
white private high schools enrolled 
1,113 and Negro high schools enrolled 
454 students. The former graduated 
277 students while graduates from the 
latter totaled 97.4 

Selected data regarding private 
schools are shown in Table IV for 
1944-45. Of the Negro private schools 
one of the most unique is the Fargo 
Agricultural Institute, established in 
1919. This institution centers atten- 


20Statistical Summary, p. 13. 

21Biennial Survey, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, p. 38. 

22Biennial Report of the State Commis- 
sioner, p. 15. > 

23Biennial Report, pp. 45-47. 

24Biennial Report of the State Commis- 
sioner of Education, p. 15. 
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TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF PUPILS AND TEACHERS IN 
ARKANSAS PRIVATE AND DENOMINATIONAL 
ScHOOLs, 1944-45* 


White Negro 
43 9 
17 3 
60 12 
154 19 
115 12 
269 31 








Item 


No. of Elementary Schools _.. 
No. of High Schools —_......... 


Total Schools 
No. of Elementary Teachers 
No. of High School Teachers 
Total Teachers 
Enrollment in 

















Elementary 
4,084 965 
1,674 221 


5,758 1,186 


Enrollment in High Schools 
Total Enrollment 
*Statistical Summary, p. 4. 
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grade because it ‘‘admits students 
from 10 years to 70 years; from 5th 
grade to the Master’s degree.’’* 


HicHER EpucaTIon 


Number and Enrollment.—Arkan- 
sas has five institutions of higher. 
education for Negroes, none of which 
is accredited beyond the state level. 
Table V presents data regarding the 
name, location, control and enrollment 
of these institutions. Although en- 


TABLE V 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS FOR NEGROES IN ARKANSAS: LOCATION, CONTROL, AND RESIDENT 
COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 








Institution Location 


Control Enrollment 





1932* 1945-46** 





A. M. and N. College 
Arkansas Baptist College 
Dunbar Junior College 
Philander Smith College 
Shorter-Flipper-Curry College 


Pine Bluff 
Little Rock 
Little Rock 
Little Rock 
N. Little Rock 


404 
70 
98 

314 
30 


Municipal 
Methodist 
African Methodist 





Total 


916 





*Taken from Fred McCuistion, ‘The Present Status of Higher Education of Negroes,’’ The Journal of 


Negro Education, 2:381 (Jl 1933) 


**Tgken from: Martin D. Jenkins, ‘Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education for Negroes, 1945- 
46," The Journal of Negro Education. 15:233 Spring 1946. 


tion, in the main, on grades seven 
through twelve,25 and because of the 
nature of its program, the state appro- 
priated $2,499.7426 in 1943-44; and 
$2,453.56 in 1944-457? toward finan- 
cing the school. A second Negro in- 
stitution which fills a felt need in 
Arkansas is the Johnson’s School of 
Business, established in 1939. This 
institution, though it has entered into 
an agreement with Arkansas Baptist 
and Philander Smith Colleges to offer 
work at the college level, is also classi- 
fed as an institution below college 


*5John W. Parker, ‘‘Arkansas’ ‘Little 
Tuskegee’.’? The National Educational Out- 
look Among Negroes, 3:15, No. 3, Ja 1940. 

Statistical Summary, p. 13 (1944). 

*TStatistical Summary, p. 13. 


rollment figures in the Negro Col- 
leges tended to increase between 1932 
and 1945, the situation is still some- 
what discouraging. It is estimated 
that the total enrollment in all white 
colleges of Arkansas is seven times as 
large as that found in Negro colleges. 
This fact seems all the more alarm- 
ing when it is revealed that Negroes 
constitute 24.8 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the state. 

There are seventeen institutions of 
higher learning in Arkansas for white 
youths; eight are publicly supported 
while nine are private colleges.”° 


28Bulletin, The Johnson’s School of Busi- 


ness. Little Rock: 1947, p. 11. 
29 Arkansas Educational Directory. Little 


Rock: Department of Education, 1945, p. 4. 
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Educational Programs. — With re- 
spect to the educational programs in 
Negro colleges, none offers work be- 
yond the bachelor’s degree. A com- 
parison of the breadth of offerings 
at the Agricultural, Mechanical and 
Normal College and The University 
of Arkansas provides some indication 
of the extent of disparities in the 
publie higher education of Negro and 
white. The Agricultural, Mechanical 
and Normal College at Pine Bluff 
offers work in five divisions: agricul- 
ture, arts and sciences, education, 
home economies, and mechanic arts. 
Accordingly, students may pursue 
major work in sixteen fields. With 
the exception of one field, emphasis is 
placed upon the preparation of 
teachers.*° 

It should be noted that the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas provides opportuni- 
ties in eight schools as follows: College 
of Arts and Sciences, College of Edu- 
cation, College of Engineering, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, College of Busi- 
ness Administration, School of Law, 
Graduate School, and the School of 
Medicine.** In most of these fields, 
the Negro is denied training in the 
state. 

Financial Support.—The financial 
support given Negro higher institu- 
tions is wholly inadequate as sug- 
gested by data presented in Table VI. 

In general private colleges for 
white youths are financed somewhat 
better than Negro institutions. For 
comparative purposes, the total in- 
come in four privately-controlled 


30Bulletin of Agricultural, Mechanical and 
Normal College, 1946-47, Pine Bluff, pp. 38- 
52. 

310 niversity of Arkansas Bulletin, 1945- 
46. Fayetteville, pp. 46-70. 


TABLE VI 


INCOME IN ARKANSAS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
HiecHer INSTITUTIONS FOR NEGROES, 
1930-1942 


Total Income 
1930* 1942** 


A. M. and N. College $ 86,648 $180,701 
Dunbar Junior 

College 5,200*** 
Philander-Flipper 

College 33,500 60,123 
Arkansas Baptist 

College ——--  ‘SaiOeT 12,576 


All Institutions . $143,795 $258,600 


*Monroe Work, Negro Yearbook, 1931-82, Tus- 
kegee, Tuskegee Institute, pp. 282 ,234, 235. 
**Plorence Murray, The Negro Yearbook, New 
York: Current Reference Publication, 1944, 
pp. 65-66. 
*** Approximated. 








Institution 














TABLE VII 
INCOME IN Four PRIVATELY CONTROLLED 
ARKANSAS WHITE COLLEGES, 1933-34* 








College Income 
Arkansas College $ 32,762 
College of the Ozarks ___.. pee 88,631 
Hendrix College -................... 94,893 
Ouachita College 61,000 
All Colleges - CE 


*Statistics of Higher Education 1933-34—Bi- 
ennial Survey of Higher Education in the United 
States, U. 8. Office of Education Bulletin, 1935, 
No. 2. Washington, 1937, p. 226. 














white church colleges is given in 
Table VII. 

In 1928 total receipts at Agricul- 
tural, Mechanical and Normal College 
amounted to $69,263.52 Appropria- 
tions made to this college by the State 
of Arkansas have increased within the 
last six years. Table VIII shows ap- 
propriations made to all Arkansas 
state supported institutions. It should 
be noted that, although the Arkansas 
Mechanical and Normal College is 
charged with the responsibility of pro- 
viding education for Negroes, if they 
are to get it, comparable to the other 
schools listed, the appropriation is 
lower than any other institution. 
However, it is heartening to note that 


32Negro Land Grant Colleges, U. 9. Office 
of Education Bulletin, 1930, No. 9, p. 856. 
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TABLE VIII 
APPROPRIATIONS TO ARKANSAS STaTE SUPPORTED WHITE AND NEGRO COLLEGES, 1944-45* 








Institution 


Location 


Appropriation 





University of Arkansas 

Bureau of Research 

Medical School and Hospital 
Arkansas State Teachers College 
Henderson State Teachers’ College 
Arkansas State College 

Arkansas Polytechnic College 
State A. and M. College 

Arkansas A. & M. College 

A. M. and N. College (Negro) 


Fayetteville 
Fayetteville 
Little Rock 
Conway ... 
Arkadelphia 
Jonesboro 
Russelville 
Magnolia 

Monticello 
Pine Bluff 


$638,358.60 
15,499.94 
449,989.52 
155,526.71 
142,160.48 
123,790.33 
135,000.00 
120,887.09 
132,626.70 
80,000.00 



































*Taken from Statistical Summary for Public Schools of Arkansas, 1944-46, p. 12. 


according to Ed MeCuistion, Arkan- 
sas State Department of Education, 
the institution may expect a state 
appropriation of more than $200,000 
for the coming year.** 

Out-of-State Aid.—There is no in- 
stitution in the state that offers to 
Negroes facilities for graduate work. 
Since 1943, the state of Arkansas has 
awarded financial aid to Negroes for 
out of state study in ‘‘all courses not 
available in the Negro state college. ’’*+ 
Accordingly, the state appropriated 
$5,000 for this purpose.*® In 1944- 
45, the expenditure amounted to $4,- 
740.34,36 


SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In general, educational provisions 
for whites in Arkansas are superior 
to those provided Negroes. These in- 
equities have tended to persist over a 
period of years. Although improve- 
ments have been made in provisions 
for the education of Negroes during 
the period considered in this study, it 
should be noted that progress likewise 
has been made in provisions for white 


38Letter, March 6, 1947. 

34Reid E. Jackson ‘‘ Financial Aid Given 
by Southern States to Negroes for Out-of- 
State Study,’’ The Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation 13:32, Winter, 1944. 

35Loe Cit. 


388tatistical Summary, 1944-45, p. 12. 


youth. The data presented warrant 
the following summary and conclu- 
sions: 

1. In 1929-30 more than fifty per 
cent of all Arkansas public schools 
were of the one-teacher type. During 
the last fifteen years the proportion 
of white one-teacher schools decreased 
whereas the proportion of Negro 
schools of this type remained prac- 
tically constant. 

2. The number of public schools 
accredited by the Arkansas State De- 
partment of Education increased for 
both groups. However, accreditation 
of Negro schools beyond the state 
level has been slow; at present only 
two Negro schools are accredited by 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, while 
seventy white schools are accredited 
by this regional agency. 

3. The difference between the per 
cent of Negro and white children in 
average daily attendance is negligible. 
In 1944-45, 78.8 per cent of the white 
enrollment was in average daily at- 
tendance while 78.1 per cent of Negro 
children enrolled were in average 
daily attendance. 

4. During the fifteen-year period, 
1929-30 and 1944-45, the difference in 
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the length of school term decreased 
from 23.3 days to 15 days. 

5. There has been a marked tend- 
ency toward the equalization of 
teacher’s salaries in Arkansas largely 
as the result of a suit won by Little 
Rock Negro teachers. 

6. Negro public school teachers in 
Arkansas on the average are superior 
to white teachers in terms of training 
and tenure. 

7. Expenditures for all schools in- 
creased during the fifteen-year period. 
There is yet a wide disparity in the 
amount expended for Negro schools. 
Although Negroes constituted twenty- 
four per cent of the enrollment in 
public schools in 1944-45, only four- 
teen per cent of the total current ex- 
penditures went to Negroes. 
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8. Arkansas has five public and pri- 
vate institutions of higher education 
for Negroes, none of which is accred- 
ited by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
There are seventeen such colleges and 
universities for white youth. 

9. There is no institution in Ar- 
kansas that offers to Negroes, facilities 
for graduate and professional work. 

10. Financial support given Negro 
colleges, both public and private, is 
inadequate. Appropriations made to 
the state college for Negroes have 
increased and there are prospects of 
further increases. In general, white 
private colleges are slightly better 
supported than Negro private col- 
leges. 
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Cuaprer VII 


THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA! 


Mary A. Morton 


THE Pusuic SCHOOLS 


Legal Aspects of the Segregated 
School System? — The public schools 
of the District of Columbia operate 
under Public Law 254 of the 59th 
Congress, H.R. 11442, passed June 
20, 1906. In order to obtain a clear 
understanding of this law, it must be 
read in conjunction with the Organic 
Act of 1878, upon which the present 
system of segregation in the public 
schools is based. This Act provided 
that : 


It shall be the duty of the School Board 
to provide suitable and convenient houses 
or rooms for holding school for colored 
children, ... and appropriate a portion of 
the school funds to be determined by the 
numbér of white and colored children be- 
tween the age of 6 and 17 years to the 
payment of teachers’ wages, ... and to pro- 
mote a thorough and equitable education for 
said children.3 


The Act specifically restricted white 
children to schools provided for whites 
and colored children to schools pro- 
vided for colored children. 


On June 20, 1906 the Congress 


1The writer wishes to express sincere ap- 
preciation for the cooperation extended by 
personnel of the public and private schools 
of the District of Columbia, of the U. S. 
Office of Education, and of the District of 
Columbia Department of Health. Undoeu- 
mented information contained in this chap- 
ter concerning the public schools was ob- 
tained from personal interviews and written 
ae of officers in the public school sys- 
em. 

This section was prepared by Mr. U. 
Simpson Tate, a member of the Bar of the 
District of Columbia. 

3R.S.D.C. See. 281; June 11, 1878 (20 
Stat. 107, Ch. 180). 


amended the laws regulating public 
education in the District of Columbia: 


The board shall determine all questions of 
general policy relating to the schools, ..., 
and direct expenditures. All expenditures 
of public funds for such school purposes 
shall be made and accounted for as provided 
in section 47-101, under the direction and 
control of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia.5 


The Act then provided for the ap- 
pointment of a superintendent of all 
schools of the District, and upon his 
recommendation, the appointment of 
two assistants, one for white, and one 
for colored schools. The Act in no 
manner makes segregated schools 
mandatory. Though the District Code 
of 1940 still carries a section (31- 
1110) which allocates funds for 
schools on the basis of the white and 
colored population between the ages 
of 6 and 17 years of age, there is no 
such section in the Act of 1906. Fur- 
ther, Section 13 of the Act of 1906 
specifically states: 


This Act shall be in effect on the first day 
of July 1906, and all Acts or parts of Acts 
in conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 


With this, it is clear that the Con- 
gress intended to effectively repeal 
and void the previous Act of 1878. 
Despite the expressed intent of the 
Congress, the Act of 1878 is still in 


4Sec. 47-101: The fiseal year of the Dist. 
of Col. shall commence on the first day of 
July in each and every year until otherwise 
provided by law. (Leg. Assem., Aug. 22, 
1871, Ch. 65.) D. C. Code 1940. 

5(June 20, 1906, 34 Stat. 317, Ch. 3446, 
See. 2.) 
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operation in the District of Columbia. 
The Board of Education compels 
white children to attend white schools 
and colored children to attend schools 
set aside for them. 

Though it has been held repeatedly, 
in both state and Federal courts that 
the Federal Civil Rights Statutes of 
1860-1866 do not prevent a state from 
providing and conducting segregated 
schools,® there is a substantial opinion 
among some lawyers, that these Sta- 
tutes do apply to the District of Co- 
lumbia as a Federal possession. More- 
over, in a recent case in the U. S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia,’ Mr. Justice Edgerton in a 
strong dissenting opinion cited Sec- 
tion 42 of the Civil Rights Statute in 
support of his opinion that restrictive 
covenants are illegal in this jurisdic- 
tion. Section 43 of the Act provides: 


Every person who, under color of any 
statute, or ordinance, regulation, custom, or 
usage, of any state, or territory subjects or 
causes to be subjected, any citizen of the 
United States or other person within its 
jurisdiction to the deprivation of any rights, 
privileges or immunities secured by the con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, 
shall be liable to the injured person in an 
action at law, suit in equity or other proper 
proceeding.® 


THE SEPARATE-BUT-EQUAL PATTERN 


The public schools of the District 
of Columbia are set up according to 
the principle that, although in separ- 
ate schools, Negroes must be afforded 
educational opportunities equal to 
those of whites. Accordingly, at the 
highest level of offices concerned solely 
with the school activities of a single 


6Wadleigh vs. Newhall, 136 F. 941. 
‘Hurd vs. Hodge, U.8.C.A., for D.C., 9196, 


decided May 26, 1947. 
8See. 43, Title 8 U. S. Code. 
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racial group, the number and areas 
of responsibility of personnel are 
parallel.® 

Negro personnel administer Negro 
schools and white personnel, white 
schools. Divisional directors, heads of 
departments, directors of special sub- 
jects, principals, and teachers are 
similarly assigned to work with their 
respective racial groups. White and 
colored personnel of the Department 
of School Attendance and Work Per- 
mits enforce the compulsory school at- 
tendance law of the District. 

Negro and white personnel must 
meet the same qualifying standards 
and are paid at equal salary rates. 
Salary ranges and levels of training 
of colored and white teachers, com- 
bined, are presented below :?° 











School Median Salary Average 
Received Training 
Senior High -....... $3750 M.A. 
Voeational High 3350 Less than M.A. 
Junior High -...... 3350 A.B. or B.S. 
Elementary ........ 3150 A.B. or B.S. 





%For Negro Schools: First Assistant 
Superintendent (in charge of Colored 
Schools, Teachers College, Senior High, 
Vocational High, Junior High, Evening, 
and Summer Schools) 

Associate Superintendent (Elementary 
Schools) 

Associate Superintendent (Edueational 
Research; Chief Examiner) 

President, Teachers College 

For White Schools: First Assistant Super- 
intendent (Elementary Schools, Curricu- 
lum Revision) 

Associate Superintendent (Vocational 
High and Junior High Schools) 

Associate Superintendent (Teachers Col- 
lege, Senior High, Evening, and Summer 
Schools) 

Associate Superintendent (Educational 
Research) 

Chief Examiner 

President, Teachers College 

19As of March 12, 1947. Based on data 

from the Office of the Statistician, D. ©. 
Public Schools. At this writing, a bill be 
fore the Congress provides for a revised 
pay structure which would compensate teach- 
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TABLE I 


COMPARATIVE ENROLLMENT, NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND REGULAR DAY SCHOOLS FoR 
WHITES AND NEGROES IN D. C. ScHooL SysTEM 








Day Schools 


1929-1930 


1945-1946 





Negro 


White Negro White 





Elementary: 
Number enrolled 
Number teachers : 
Number schools -_.....-............-.-..- 
Junior High: 
Nimber enrolled _..........-..... * 
Number teachers 
Number schools 0... 
Senior High: 
Number enrolled 
Number teachers 
Number school 
Vocational High: 
Number enrolled 
Number teachers -.............. 
Number schools 
Teachers College :* 
Number enrolled 
Number teachers 
Number schools 


3,901 





29,625 
813.5 
85 


35,737 26,325 
1,016 671 
62 49 


6,367 8,727 11,293 
265 293 447 
9 7 12 


9,955 4,658 11,042 
400 161 489 
5 3 x 


979 


551 1,050 
35 46 


3 2 
208 464 


14 31 
1 1 





Total: 
Number enrolled —..........-.-... 
Number teachers 
Number schools 


52,818 41,224 
1,730 1,202 
80 62 





*3-year normal schools in 1929-30. 


tIncludes 78 student nurses enrolled in special courses for nurses, 


DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 1930 


Population shifts and changing 
birth-rates, have resulted in but slight 
growth in total elementary school 
populations as compared with in- 
creases at higher levels." 

The most significant change since 
1930 has occurred in the ratio of eol- 
ored to white pupils during this pe- 
riod. Enrollments in colored schools 
at all levels, except teachers college, 
increased at faster rates than in white 
White school 


schools. elementary 





ers who hold masters’ degrees, without 
regard to the level on which duties are 
performed. The bill further provides a 
minimum $150 yearly increase for most 
school employees. 

1Office of the Statistician, D. ©. Public 
Schools, 


enrollments dropped 17 per cent as 
teachers college rosters more than 
doubled. According to official infor- 
mation, much of the swell in teachers 
college enrollment is due to the enroll- 
ment of nurses in a special course for 
nurses offered in the white but not in 
the colored teachers college. 

Evening Schools.—In 1932, evening 
school programs were standardized to 
enable students to earn a standard 
aceredited diploma in 5% years. 
Classes meet three nights a week for 
periods similar to the day school 
schedule. There were in 1945-46; 7 
centers, 110 teachers, with 4,967 Ne- 
gro students; and 7 centers, 114 teach- 
ers for 8,383 white students.!2 


12Report of the Board of Education, year 
ending June 30, 1946, 
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ENROLLMENT SuHirts, 1930-1946 








Per Cent Change in Enrollment 


1929-30 to 1945-46 


Per Cent Negro Pupils of 
Total Enrollment 








Level Negro White 1929-30 1945-46 
% % % % 
Biementary ~.................... >: G08 — 17.1 35.1 47.1 
Junior High —.................... +123.7 + 77.4 38.0 43.6 
Semtor iaigh —.._._............. + GBS + 10.9 22.0 29.7 
Teachers College —.............. + 13.7 +121.6 66.2 50.2 





Vacation Schools.— The vacation 
school program has been broadened to 
meet the needs of pupils who wish to 
accelerate, as well as those who must 
qualify in subjects which they have 
failed. In 1945-46, there were 13 
centers and 113 principals and teach- 
ers for 3,581 Negro pupils; and 17 
centers and 157 principals and teach- 
ers for 5,083 white students.'4 

Veterans. — With the beginning of 
the fall semester of 1946, Veteran 
Centers were established —one for 
white and one for colored veterans. A 
full-time principal and teaching staff 
are attached to each Center. 

Because of limited opportunities for 
Negroes to obtain apprenticeship and 
on-the-job training in Washington, 
the demand for vocational subjects is 
especially great in colored schools. 
In contrast, the white Center follows 
a wholly academic program. White 
veterans can obtain apprenticeship 
and on-the-job training which pay 
them while they work and which offer 
faster and better learning situations 
than a school program,’ 

Veterans Centers operate from 
8:30 am. to 8:45 p.m., during the 
regular school days. Although 1510 
veterans attend Centers, 1954 are en- 


13] bid. 

14Charles 8. Lofton, ‘‘The Veteran High 
School Center,’’ to appear in a forthcoming 
issue of the Journal of the Columbia Educa- 
tion Association. 


rolled in regular school classes with 
non-veterans, 


VETERAN ENROLLMENT, MARCH 13, 1947* 








Regular Day Schools: Negro White 


aE a ce ae 138 38 
Vocational High 133 54 
Regular Evening Schools -__.. 543 1,048 
Veteran Centers —_............... 542 968 
Total 1,356 2,108 








*Office ef the Statistician, D. ©. Public Schools. 


Other Developments. — Since 1930, 
departments of guidance have been 
set up for white and colored children. 
Health and safety programs have 
also been introduced, the work being 
added to the responsibilities of the 
two departments of physical educa- 
tion. In 1944, white and colored vo- 
cational schools, which had been unit 
trade schools with no grade levels, 
were converted into vocational high 
schools, covering grades 9 to 12. 

During the war years, war training 
programs were in operation in the 
public schools, To meet the needs of 
working mothers, nursery schools 
were operated by the Board of edu- 
cation and financed by funds appro- 
priated under the Lanham Act and 
by pupil fees. Since the expiration 
of that program in 1945, a drasti- 
cally curtailed program has operated, 
currently under the District of Co- 
lumbia Board of Public Welfare. 

A significant innovation occurring 
in colored schools was the conversion 
















tel 
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in 1946 of Armstrong Senior High 
School to a technical high school— 
the only technical high school in any 
segregated school system in the coun- 
try.5 

The program at Armstrong now 
serves: (1) the professions (by pre- 
paring students for college study in 
science, engineering, architecture, 
home economics and music) and, (2) 
the semi-professions (by preparing 
technicians for immediate entry into 
industry). The preparation of skilled 
workers for the trade-industrial level 
of industry is left to the trade school.?° 

During the past five years, joint 
committees under the Chairmanship 
of the First Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of White Elementary 
Schools and Curriculum Revision, 
have been working to broaden and 
enrich the curriculum as it applies to 
the entire system. Departmental 
heads and teachers of both racial 
groups work together on these com- 
mittees. 

In keeping with the times, units 
have been prepared, for use by all 
schools, which center around the lit- 
erature of all races and creeds. Since 
these units are not compulsory it is 
not known to what extent they are 
used in white schools, 

What exist today in the public 
schools as teachers colleges (one for 
colored and one for white) were, 
through June 1928, operating as two- 
year normal schools. The first classes 
of 3-year graduates were awarded 
diplomas in 1930. Bachelor of science 
degrees were awarded the first classes 


15Francis A. Gregory, ‘‘ Armstrong High 
School Goes ‘Technical.’ ’’ The Journal of 
the Columbian Educational Association 8: 
25-30, My 1946. 

16] bid, 


to complete 4 years of college study 
in June, 1933. 


RANGES OF SALARIES RECEIVED AT TEACHERS’ 
CoLLEGES* IN District or COLUMBIA 





Professors ...................-....---..---_ $5,050-$5,450 
Associate Professors .._........... 4,350- 4,750 
Assistant Professors** _...._.  3,850- 4,650 
Instructors -_........-...--.....-.--.-- 2,950- 4,150 





*Salaries received as of March, 1947. Office of 
the Statistician, D. C. Public Schools. 
**This rank was introduced September, 1946. 
Of the white and colored teachers, 
7 had no degree, 67 had masters’ 
degrees and 20 had earned Ph.D. de- 


grees.17 


SEPARATE-AND-UNEQUAL CONDITIONS 


The ‘‘separate-but-equal’’ concept 
to which the public school system of 
the District of Columbia is commit- 
ted, is at this writing suffering from 
one of the most complete breakdowns 
of its existence. Inequities begin with 
the top level of organizational struec- 
ture and work down to the level of 
distribution of supplies, 

Central Office Organization. — At- 
tached to the office of the superinten-. 
dent are 10 administrative offices!® 
which are responsible for the overall 
management of all schools in the sys- 
tem. Within this central office area 
no attempt is made at equal represen- 
tation for Negroes. The Superinten- 
dent, his 10 administrative heads and 
their professional and clerical staffs 
are all white, with minor exceptions 


17As of March 1947. Office of the Statis- 
tician, D. C. Publie Schools. 

18Administrative Assistant to the Office 
of the Superintendent, Assistant to the Su- 
perintendent (Business Administration), 
Associate Superintendent (Buildings and 
Grounds), Superintendent of Custodians, 
Administrative Officer (Financial Opera- 
tions), Director of Procurement, Director 
of Finance and Accounting, Administrative 
Assistant (Budget Estimates), Statistician, 
and Cost Analyst. 
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(two of the four assistant superin- 
tendents in the office of the Superin- 
tendent of custodians are Negroes; 
the offices of the Director of Procure- 
ment and of the Statistician include 
one Negro in each of their clerical 
staffs). 

Population Changes. — During the 
past 10 years Negroes have been com- 
ing to Washington in considerable 
numbers. A substantial proportion 
has been children of school age. In 
contrast, white in-migrants have been 
largely adults, with a strong surge of 
earlier residents moving their fami- 
lies to the suburbs outside the Dis- 
trict limits. As a result, enrollments 
in colored schools increased by 6,150 
or 18.8 per cent between 1937 and 
1947 as white enrollments fell by 
8,172 or 13.9 per cent.!® Whereas in 
the early 1930’s, colored pupils com- 
prised one-third of the school popu- 
lation, on May 8, 1947, 44.8 per cent 
of the public school enrollment was 
colored.”° 

In addition, colored residents have 
been moving in large numbers toward 
the Eastern boundary of the city 
where housing developments were 
constructed and where land was 
available for building private homes. 
Many of the public school problems 
of today can be attributed to this 
growth and shifting of the colored 
population. 

Administration of Colored Schools. 
—As shown earlier,”! there are one 
first assistant superintendent and two 
associate superintendents concerned 


19Report of the Superintendent of Schools 
to the D. C. Board of Education, My 31, 
1947. (Mimeographed.) 

20Office of the Statistician, D. C. Public 
Schools. 
21See footnote 9. 





solely with the activities of colored 
schools. Comparable activities for 
white schools are managed by one 
first assistant superintendent, three 
associate superintendents and a chief 
examiner. Because of the present ra- 
tio of colored to white children of 
almost one to one, we now have three 
colored administrators attempting to 
discharge responsibilities equal in 
amount and kind to those of five white 
administrators. As a result, these 
offices in colored schools are seriously 
over-burdened. 

Apportionment of Funds. — As 
stated earlier, the District of Colum- 
bia Code stipulates the allocation of 
funds between the races according to 
the ratio of white to colored children 
in the District, between 6 and 17 
years of age. 

In accordance with this section of 
the District of Columbia Code, 1947 
school funds must be apportioned ac- 
cording to population figures ob- 
tained by the U. S. Bureau of Census 
in 1940—7 years ago. In 1940, 34.1 
per cent of the D. C. residents be- 
tween 6 and 17 years of age were 
colored. But on May 8, 1947, colored 
children comprised 44.87% per cent of 
the public school enrollment. Having 
to rely upon 7-year-old Census fig- 
ures renders the District of Columbia 
Code meaningless, In addition, many 
white children of school age attend 
private schools. For this reason. pub- 
lic school enrollment and school age 
population (6 to 17 years) are not 
identical for whites, even in a census 
year. 

In recognition of the swelling col- 
ored population in recent years, the 


22Office of the Statistician, D. C. Public 
Schools. 
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55.73 


$9,561,144 


(Mimeographed.) 


44.27 


$7,595,034 


$17,156,178 


*Adapted from data included in the Report of the Superintendent of Schools to the D. C. Board of Education, My 31, 1947. 


**Includes permanent equipment, construction and sites. 


$2,660,978 





Total 
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1947 budget allocated 44.27 per cent 
of all school funds (which could be 
identified as designated for a single 
racial group) for colored schools, 
rather than the 34.1 per cent mini- 
mum as specified by law. However, 
when funds for capital outlay are sub- 
tracted from total moneys allocated 
specifically to colored and white 
schools, Negro schools received but 
39.1 per cent of the moneys spent for 
current operation and maintenance. 

According to official statistics, the 
average daily attendance in day, eve- 
ning, and summer elasses is as fol- 
lows : 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, 1946-1947, 
Distrricr or COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

















Schools Negro White 
Day schools —_.......... 38,435.7 47,268.9 
Evening schools -....... 3,043.5 3,184.9 
Summer schools _........ . 3,223.5 4,580.3 
ONE, ee 44,702.7 55,034.1 





If we divide the 1947 current op- 
erating expenditures (See Table II) 
for colored and for white by average 
daily attendance, each colored child 
receives $126.52 as compared with 
$160.21 for each white child. 

Capital outlay was not included in 
computing per capita costs. Compara- 
tive expenditures for sites, construe- 
tion, and permanent equipment neces. 
sarily vary widely from year to year 
as efforts are made to meet the more 
impelling needs. Valuations of exist- 
ing school sites, buildings, and per- 
manent equipment as a base for deter- 
mining per capita investments would 
be more meaningful. No such data 
are available from administrative of- 
fices in the publie schools. 
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School Accommodations.—The con- 
cept of ‘‘separate-but-equal’’ school 
opportunities for colored and white 
children in the District of Columbia 
breaks down most thoroughly when 
the physical facilities made available 
to Negroes are compared with those 
for white children. Too few buildings 
are available for the present popula- 
tion of colored school children. 

There were, on February 17, 1947, 
3,258 colored pupils in 16 elementary 
schools who were taught in 87 part- 
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Because of excessive enrollments, 
two colored junior high schools op- 
erate entirely on a double shift basis. 
No white junior high school operates 
on a part-time basis. The 3,067 stu- 
dents in the two colored junior high 
schools on double-shift schedules, at- 
tend school for 414 hours a day only, 
instead of the 6-hour standard. Class 
periods for these students are 40 min- 
utes long, instead of the 55-minute 
standard. In winter months, the sec- 
ond shift (2:05-3:45 p.m.) is short- 


TABLE ITI 


ENROLLMENTS AND CAPACITIES IN DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
FEBRUARY 7, 1947* 








Negro 


White 





School Capacity Enrollment 
Banneker: ............... TOT 967 
Browne 888 1,707 
ee 918 1,018 
Garnet-Patterson . il 829 
mame. 1,360 
Shaw as . 1,497 1,427 
re 673 919 


School Capacity Enrollment 
1,275 1,060 
979 763 
.. 4163 849 
1,102 763 
ce 549 
.-. 1,101 1,414 
.. 1,224 958 
834 
1,202 
574 
906 
654 


Jefferson 
Kramer 
Langley 
McFarland 





6,583 


8,227 


10,526 





*Office of the Statistician, D. C. Public Schools, 


time classes. These children received 
instruction in two shifts with only 
3% hours of schooling provided in 
each shift.23 Only 413 white elemen- 
tary pupils were on part-time sched- 
ules. 

At the junior high school level, 
buildings for colored pupils serviced 
2,243 more pupils than they were de- 
signed to accommodate. In contrast, 
there were 1,851 wnused pupil spaces 
in white junior high schools, 


28Need for School House Accommodations, 
Divisions 10-183—Report of the First Assis- 
tant Superintendent in Charge of Colored 
Schools, F 24, 1947. (Mimeographed.) 


ened by one period a day to permit 
children to reach home before dark. 
During the current school year, the 
shortened schedule was in operation 
at Browne Junior High School from 
October 28, 1946, to February, 1947. 

At the senior high school level, 
Armstrong Technical High School 
(for colored children) houses its over- 
flow student population in four other 
buildings, one of which is 16 city 
blocks removed; and a second of 
which is an elementary school neces- 

24See statement filed by Att. Leon A. 


Ransom with the D. C. Board of Education, 
Ap 11, 1947. 
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sarily ill-adapted to senior high school 
needs. 

In addition to being inadequate in 
number, Negro schools seldom have 
the accommodations existing in white 
schools.2> Whereas every white senior 
high school amd most white junior 
high schools have large gymnasia and 
athletic fields, colored schools have 
small inadequate gymnasia and only 
one sub-standard athletic field for the 
use of all colored high schools. 

Because of the moving in of colored 
residents as whites move out, Negroes 
too often fall heir to buildings al- 
ready antiquated. Since 1926, 10 
buildings have been transferred from 
white to colored use while only two 
colored school buildings have been 
inherited by white school children.?® 

Teaching Personnel.—At all levels 
the average pupil loads of colored 
teachers are heavier than standard. 
In contrast, white teachers have av- 
erage loads which are smaller than 
standard at all levels. 





Standard 
ratio of 
pupils to 
teachers 


Actual ratio* 
November, 1946 
White Negro 


34.5 38.8 
25.3 31.0 
Senior High 22.2 27.7 
Vocational High. 15 14.3 18.5 


*Office of the Statistician, D. C. Public Schools. 





Elementary — 
Junior High 





On the basis of anticipated 1947- 
48 enrollment it has been estimated 


25Agnes F. Myer, ‘‘ ‘Modern’ Browne 


Junior High School.’? The Washington 
Post, Mr 9, 1947; also ‘‘School Produces 
Good Citizens in D. C. Most Neglected 
Area.’’? The Washington Post, F 19, 1947. 

*6Report of the Superintendent of Schools 
to the D. C. Board of Education, My 21, 
1947, (Mimeographed.) (The writer has 
been unable to obtain any data on the 
comparative valuation of white and colored 
school property and land.) 
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that 109 additional teachers would be 
required to bring the teaching loads 
in colored schools down to standard 
size.?7 

Figures showing pupil-teacher ra- 
tios do not, however, reveal the seri- 
ousness of the teacher shortage in 
colored schools. In colored junior 
high schools where the standard class 
size is 28, there were (in 1945-46) 685 
classes with more than 35 pupils, 204 
classes of which had 45 students or 
more. In the 3 senior high schools 
with a 25 standard, 275 classes had 
more than 35 students, 58 of which 
had 45 students or more.?® 


EFFECTs OF INEQUITIES ON CURRICULA 


Too few teachers restrict sharply 
the number of kindergarten classes 
which can be held for colored chil- 
dren. Whereas in 1945-46, 18.4 per 
cent of the white elementary school 
children were enrolled in kindergar- 
ten classes, only 11.6 per cent of the 
colored elementary children could be 
accommodated. [In all the remaining 
elementary grades, proportions were 
higher for colored than for white chil- 
dren.] This inability to release col- 
ored teachers for kindergarten in- 
struction is particularly serious for 
colored children who, by and large, 
are more likely to be in need of whole- 
some pre-first grade social experiences 
than the average white child. 

Teacher shortages are also reflected 
in the declining enrollments of col- 
ored children in special classes. 
Teachers cannot be spared from regu- 


27Budget statement dated Mr 24, 1947, 
Office of the First Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Colored Schools. 

28Figures supplied by the Educational 
Committee of the Capital View Citizens’ As- 
sociation, based on official school statistics. 
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lar classroom instruction for these 
assignments. 


COLORED ENROLLMENTS IN SPECIAL CLASSES, 
District or CoLUMBIA PuBLIC SCHOOLS 








1945-1946* April 3, 1947** 


Wepabee aac BES 216 
Ee 7 
Crippled ................ 24 31 
Hard of hearing... 13 11 
Incorrigible —............ 76 ae 
Occupational _....... 165 123 
Shut-in NA 
(ee 53 


*Report of the Board of Education, year ending 
Je 30, 1946. 

**Obtained from the Office of the Assoc. Supt. in 
charge of colored elementary schools. 








Whereas sight-conservation classes 
are limited to the elementary school 
level in colored schools, this program 
has been in effect in white junior 
high schools (as well as in elemen- 
tary) since 1936. 

Acute staff, space, equipment, and 
textbook shortages impose serious 
handicaps on the curricula on secon- 
dary levels. There is only one voca- 
tional counselor for every 690 colored 
children, as compared with one for 
every 390 white pupils.*® Science and 
manual arts instruction suffer from 
lack of space and too few qualified 
teachers. Limited space and equip- 
ment often reduce manual arts teach- 
ing to the paper-and-pencil level. As 
many as 50 students must work in a 
shop providing but 25 work spaces. 
Teachers are drafted from other fields 
to teach English classes of 50 to 60 
pupils. English teachers with special 
preparation in remedial reading in- 
struction cannot be spared to instruct 
classes in remedial reading as it is 
offered in white schools. Nor can 


294 Report of Vocational Adjustment. 
The Social Survey in the District of Colum- 


bia, 1946. (Mimeographed.) 
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English instructors be freed to assist 
with student publications. Few elec- 
tive advanced courses in any field can 
be offered by teachers who are over- 
burdened with classes in required sub- 
jects. Shortened class periods in 
double-shift schools curtail work in 
all subjects. They work a particular 
hardship in physical education classes 
where time for change of clothes and 
showers must be provided. Textbook 
shortages are acute for many fields 
of instruction.®° 

On the basis of the current waiting 
list of 369 veterans, the present staff 
of the colored Veterans Center should 
be doubled and several additional 
courses added. Physical facilities 
should be brought up to standard. 
Shops are ill-equipped and lacking in 
both tools and space.*! 


CHALLENGES TO THE SEGREGATED 
Pusuic ScHoou 


In 1944, a Negro parent who re- 
sided in the Northeast section of 
Washington petitioned the Board of 
Education to permit his child to en- 
ter the elementary school in closest 
proximity to his home (a _ white 
school). He stated that in order to 
attend the nearest colored school it 
was necessary for his 5 year old child 
to travel approximately 4 miles over 
hazardous viaducts and _ highways. 
The Board denied the request,®* bas- 
ing its denial on the policy of segre- 


30Tt is estimated that $4,000 would be re- 
quired to meet minimum textbook require- 
ments at Browne Junior High School alone. 
Estimate included in a statement submitted 
to the District of Columbia Board of Educa- 
tion, Ap 16, 1947, by Att. Leon A. Ran- 
son. 

31Charles S. Lofton, op. cit. 

326‘ Minutes of the District of Columbia 
Board of Education.’’ F 2, 1944, (Unpub- 
lished. ) 
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gated education in the District. Sub- 
sequently, Mr. John P. Davis, the 
parent, filed suit?* on March 23, 1944, 
to require the Board of Education to 
permit his child to enter the school 
nearest his home. Before the case 
came to trial, however, the Board of 
Education recommended to the Con- 
gress the appropriation of funds for 
land and a building to be erected 
across the street from the plaintiff and 
a temporary structure was erected. 
In a second case, on April 11, 1947, 
Marguerite Daisy Carr, a 13-year-old 
colored pupil at Browne Junior High 
School, through her father and her 
attorneys, filed a petition with the 
Board of Education requesting imme- 
diate relief from inequities.** In the 
statement made in her behalf, and in 
behalf of all other students similarly 
situated, by her attorneys at the 
Board meeting of April 16, 1947, facts 
were presented concerning the cur- 
tailed school day, shortened class pe- 
riods, reduced curriculum offerings, 
inadequate textbook supply and other 
handicaps incident to the double-shift 
schedule at Browne. She stated that 
by reason of these deprivations, she 
and all other Negro children similarly 
situated are being denied educational 
opportunities equal to those of white 
children and requested that she and 
other colored pupils ‘‘be immediately 
transferred to the junior high school, 
regardless of its racial use or designa- 
tion by the Board of Education, 
nearest their respective homes which 





33See records of the District Court of the 
U. 8. for the Distriet of Columbia, Davis 
vs. D. C. Board of Education, Civil Action, 
No. 23591. 

34¢Minutes of the Distriet of Columbia 
Board of Education.’’ Ap 16, 1947. (Un- 
published. ) 


offers the standard six-hour day of in- 
struction, composed of 55 minute pe- 
riods, in which all of the approved 
courses in the curriculum are taught, 
and that she and they be accepted, 
enrolled, and instructed herein.’’ 

On May 21, 1947, in accordance 
with the request of the Board of Ed- 
ucation, the Superintendent submit- 
ted a Report®® relative to this petition 
in which he presented data in support 
of the following conclusions: 


1. Part-time instruction occurred exten- 
sively as early as 1921 and in both Di- 
visions 1-9 [white] and 10-13 [colored]. 

2. Part-time instruction is the result of 
marked population increases in Divisions 
10-13, shifts in population, the lag in 
construction during the war years, the 
increase in the cost of construction, and 
the lack of adequate funds for capital 
outlay. 

3. Action has been taken specifically by 
the Board of Education to eliminate 
part-time classes at Browne Junior 
High School by the construction of Mil- 
ler Junior High School. 

4. Action has been taken to eliminate the 

textbook and teacher shortage at Browne 

Junior High School. 

The erection of temporary school build- 

ings has been studied and declared in- 

feasible. 

6. Absolute equality of educational oppor- 

tunity is impossible. Reasonable equal- 

ity of educational opportunity is the 
goal. 

The Board of Education actually allo- 

cates and expends school moneys on the 

basis of public school population, white 
and colored, in an effort to provide 
equality of educaticnal opportunity for 
the colored children of the District of 

Columbia. 

8. Under the law, the Board of Education 
may not effect the transfer of any pupil 
to another school regardless of racial 
designation or use. 


~4i 


35Report of the Superintendent to the D. 
C. Board of Education, My 21, 1947. 
(Mimeographed.) 
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The Report of the Superintendent 
was received by the Board of Educa- 
tion to be acted upon after study. 

An equally interesting case has de- 
veloped from the other side.** A 22- 
year-old white girl had been enrolled 
in a colored vocational high school. 
The girl, Miss Rosel Galarza, is the 
daughter of a former educational ad- 
viser to the Pan American Union, and 
was enrolled in a class in dress de- 
signing. When the First Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Colored 
Schools was apprised of the situation 
she and her parents were invited to 
eonfer with school officials. Upon her 
refusal to transfer to a white voca- 
tional school, the Board of Education 
ordered her to do so. Both white and 
colored members of the Board voted 
for the transfer. Miss Galarza con- 
tended that no white school offered 
the course which she had been pursu- 
ing under a colored teacher who had 
studied in Paris and London. She and 
her parents expressed their intention 
to bring legal action in the case. Her 
father contended that the authority 
of the Board comes from Congress 
which in turn gets its power from the 
Constitution ‘‘and nowhere in the 
Constitution is there power delegated 
to Congress to set up _ separate 
schools, ’’8* 


RESULTING ACTION 


Concrete steps resulting from pub- 


lic protest of existing conditions and 
from anticipated lawsuits were re- 
ported at the Board of Education 


District of Columbia 


36Minutes of the 
(Un- 


Board of Education.’’ Ap 2, 1947. 


published. ) 
37The Evening Star, Washington, Ap 3, 


1947, p. 2. 
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meeting of May 7, 1947.38 The Board 
approved : 


(1) the transfer of two white elementary 
schools for use by colored children; 

(2) a change in building plans to permit 
construction of a senior high school for 
colored children on a site already pur- 
chased for white children; 
the construction of a junior high school 
for colored children on a site now oc- 
cupied by an obsolete building used by 
white children. 


The Superintendent reported the 
following action already taken: 


Seven additional teachers have been as- 
signed to Browne Junior High School, 
bringing the pupil-teacher ratio to 28.4. 
(The standard is 28.) 


During the week of May 25, 1947, 
local newspapers carried accounts of 
the request of a 50 million dollar Fed- 
eral loan to be used for construction 
of school buildings and the purchase 
of land in order to house adequately 
the school population of the District 
of Columbia. 


PrivaTE SCHOOLS 


It is difficult to‘ obtain objective 
data on private facilities for educa- 
tion in the District of Columbia. The 
most recent survey of private elemen- 
tary and secondary schools was made 
by the U. S. Office of Education for 
the school year 1940-41.°%° U. S. 
Office of Education survey of private 
institutions of higher learning covers 
the school year 1943-44 and is as yet 
unpublished. No survey of private 


38Report of the Superintendent of the D. 
C. Board of Education, My 21, 1947. (Mim- 
eographed, ) 

398tatistics on Nonpublic Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, 1940-41. Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, 
1940-42, Vol. II, Chap. 10. Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office. 
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schools of business, accounting, music, 
dress designing, etc., is known to the 
writer. 

Private schools in the District of 
Columbia follow the pattern of segre- 
gation of the public schools. There 
are some exceptions. White students 
enroll in Howard University and 
Negro students in Catholic and 
American Universities, in the Na- 
tional Catholic School of Social Work 
and in the Graduate School of the 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. The 
student bodies at Georgetown and 
George Washington Universities are 
all white. Catholic schools at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels are seg- 
regated according to race. 

The only white schools below college 
level and professional schools known 
to the writer to accept Negroes as 
students are the Georgetown Day 
School (preschool and elementary) in 
which Negroes are represented in 
both student body and faculty, the 
Columbian Institute for the Deaf and 
Dumb, the Kings-Smith School (of- 
fering work in music, dance, drama, 
art and languages), Community Edu- 
eation, Inc., and the nursery school 
operated by the auxiliary of United 
Public Workers of America. The Na- 
tional Institute of Practical Nursing 
enrolls Negroes on a segregated basis. 

Of the approximately 300 profes- 
sional and trade schools listed in the 
September 1946 Telephone Directory, 
14 are operated by Negroes for Ne- 
groes and offer courses in law, busi- 
ness, accounting, tailoring, business 
machines, music, and beauty culture. 

Of the 52 nursery and day-care cen- 
ters in the District of Columbia ap- 
plying for licenses to operate in 


1946-1947, 40 operate for white chil- 


dren only, and 2 for white and col- 
ored.*° 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The public school system of the 
District of Columbia is unique in its 
‘*narallel’’ organizational structure 
with personnel, functions, levels of 
staff, training, salaries, and curricula 
being roughly the same on the white 
and on the colored sides. 

The ‘‘separate-but-equal’’ theory 
breaks down completely, however, in 
important areas of school activity for 
Negroes : 


1. There are almost no opportuni- 
ties for participation in activities 
of the 10 central administrative 
offices attached to the office of the 
Superintendent. This lack has 
serious implications for the equi- 
table conduct of affairs of colored 
schools, as well as for the equita- 
ble sharing of salaries paid from 
a total school fund appropriated 
on the basis of ratios of colored to 
white school populations. 

. Classrooms are over - crowded 

while white schools have unused 
pupil spaces. 
School buildings are, on the av- 
erage, older and less adequately 
equipped than schools for white 
pupils. 

. There are fewer playgrounds, 
gymnasia and athletic fields than 
for white children. 

. Textbook supplies are less ade- 
quate than for white pupils. 

. Teaching loads are heavier than 
standard while whites have teach- 
ing loads lighter than standard. 


40Based on figures obtained from the 
Bureau of Maternal and Child Welfare, D. 


C. Health Department. 
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Current expenditures per child 
are lower than for white children. 
Although the 1947 budget includ- 
ed per capita expenditures for 
sites, construction and perma- 
nent equipment which were much 
larger for colored than for white, 
such a practice would have to 
eontinue for years before physi- 
cal facilities for Negro children 
equalled those now existing for 
white children. Granting that 
rapidly expanding populations 
and curtailed construction dur- 
ing recent years are responsible 
for much of the present shortage 
of colored schools, the long-time 
practice of turning old school 
buildings over to colored pupils 
explains why too many of the 
buildings currently assigned to 
Negroes are dilapidated 
lacking in modern facilities, 
Teacher shortages curtail instruc- 
tion in kindergarten, special 
classes, science, vocational guid- 
ance, remedial reading, English, 
manual arts, physical education 
and limit the number of elective 
offerings for colored pupils. 

The 3,258 elementary pupils in 
part-time classes, as of February 
1947, received but 314 hours of 
schooling per day. Only 413 white 
pupils were so limited. 

The 3,067 junior high school pu- 
pils in two double-shift schools, 
as of February, received but 414 
hours of schooling per day. All 
white junior high school pupils 
received 6 hours of instruction 
per day. 

The present apportionment of 
funds on the basis of the ratio 
of all colored to all white District 


and 


of Columbia residents between 6 
and 17 years of age is inequitable 
since many more white than col- 
ored children between 6 and 17 
years do not attend public schools 
even though money has been allo- 
cated on the assumption of this 
attendance. 

With continued public exposure 
and pressure, it can be expected that 
District and public school officials will 
put forth belated efforts to reduce in- 
equities in order that District of Co- 
lumbia schools for white and colored 
may become ‘‘equal’’ while remaining 
‘‘senarate.’’ 

In the opinion of the writer, no 
system requiring the separation of 
the races can be equal. Whereas, de- 
nying white children the opportunity 
to know and live among children of 
a minority group does an injustice to 
the white child, the penalty is much 
greater for the colored child who must 
grow up completely apart from, and 
unacquainted with, the group which 
dominates the society in which he 
must later establish his réle as an in- 
dividual, as a citizen and as an equal. 

Any resident and taxpayer, white 
or colored, in the District of Colum- 
bia may well resent the added burden 
of financing a school system which 
must invest substantial sums in the 
purchase of land and the construc- 
tion of a school building for Negroes 
in a given residential section when 
white schools in or near that section 
have empty desk spaces. 

As always, segregation is costly. 
Segregated schools in the District 
will become more costly as citizens 
continue to rise in protest against in- 
justices to colored youth and as Dis- 
trict and school officials redouble 
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their efforts to make schooling in the 
Nation’s Capital equal while separate. 

Although dents have been made in 
the separate pattern of private educa- 
tion in the District, Negroes remain 
relatively shut off from opportunities 
for private educational, vocational, 
and cultural training. 

Attempts to break through the pat- 
tern of segregation in the District of 
Columbia as it obtains in most schools, 
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hotels, restaurants, theaters and rec- 
reation centers under private or Dis- 
trict control invariably bring forth 
the response that the Washington 
pattern of segregation rests on the 
pattern of its school system. For this 
reason, in addition to those outlined 
in this chapter, segregated practices 
in the public schools of the Capital 
of the Nation can well be the object 
of vigorous and continued challenge. 





CHaprTer VIII 


THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES IN FLORIDA 


HELEN Harris Bracey 


The constitution of the State of 
Florida provides that,’ ‘‘White and 
colored children shall not be taught in 
the same school, but impartial provi- 
sion shall be made for both.’’ This 
provision is implemented by a legisla- 
tive act which states that,? ‘‘It shall 
be a penal offence for any individual, 
body of individuals, corporation or 
association to conduct within this 
state any school of any grade, public, 
private or parochial, wherein white 
persons and negroes (sic) shall be in- 
structed or boarded within the same 
building, or taught in the same class, 
or at the same time by the same teach- 
ers.’’ It is further interpreted by an- 
other legislative provision which de- 
elares that,® ‘‘It shall be unlawful in 
this State for white teachers to teach 
negroes (sic) in negro (sic) schools 
and for negro (sic) teachers to teach 
in white schools.’’ 

As a result of an Executive order 
of the Governor of Florida and a Sen- 
ate Resolution approved by the 1945 
Legislature of the State, in 1945, a* 
Florida Citizens’ Committee on Edu- 
cation began a two-year survey of 
education in Florida for the purpose 
of consolidating recent gains and for 
planning for the future of education 
within the State. The problem of edu- 


1The School Laws of Florida, Tallahassee, 
Florida, March 30, 1936, p. 12. 

2Tbid., p. 330. 

37 bid., p. 332. 

4Education and the Future of Florida. A 
Report of the Comprehensive Study of Edu- 
cation in Florida, Florida Citizens’ Commit- 
tee on Education, Tallahassee, Florida, 
March, 1947, p. iii. 


cation for Negroes, who constitute ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the total 
population of the State, was consid- 
ered an integral part of the state 
program of education as a whole. 
Among the sub-committees was a spe- 
cial committee on Negro education 
composed largely of Negroes, and na- 
tional Negro leaders in the field of 
education were included among the 
consultants. 

The report of the Florida Citizens’ 
Committee on Education states that, 
‘‘ Although the gap has been rapidly 
closing in recent years, Negro schools 
have not received their rightful share 
of facilities and financial support. 
The recommendations in this report 
are made on the assumption that an 
equitable foundation program of 
education will be provided for each 
and every child in the state. How- 
ever, because of the relatively greater 
inadequacies in schools for Negroes, it 
seems desirable to call special atten- 
tion to the need of bringing these 
schools up to standard as quickly as 
possible. ’’5 

This discussion is an attempt to dis- 
close through an analysis of data for 
white and Negro schools of the State 
for the years 1929-30 and 1944-45 how 
rapidly and in what areas the afore- 
mentioned gap has been closing, or if 
it persists or is perhaps widening. 

The materials presented in this dis- 
cussion and in the accompanying ta- 
bles have been secured or derived 


5Ibid., p. 21. 
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TABLE I 
NuMBER OF SCHOOL CENTERS IN FLORIDA, 1945-46 











School 


White 





Elementary 


607 





Elementary and Junior High 


94 





Elementary, Junior and Senior High 


155 





Elementary and Four-Year High 


9 10 





24 25 





Junior High 
Senior High 


16 18 





Junior-Senior High 


29 38 





Four-Year High 


8 1l 





Total 


942 1,781 








TABLE II 
GraDE PLACEMENT IN NEGRO AND WHITE SCHOOLS IN FLORIDA FOR 1929-30 anp 1944-45 








Negro 


White 





1929-30 


1944-45 


1929-30 1944-45 





% of total 
enrollment 


% of total 
enrollment 


% of total 
enrollment 


% of total 
enrollment 





96.90 


87.21 
12.79 
19.11 

1.84. 


83.35 
16.65 
12.90 

2.66 


77.24 
22.76 
12.64 

4.10 





from the following sources, except 
where indicated otherwise : 

1. Education and the Future of 
Florida, Florida Citizens’ Committee 
on Education, Tallahassee, Florida, 
March, 1947, 

2. Report, Department of Public 
Instruction of the State of Florida, 
1928-30, Tallahassee, Florida. 

3. Report, Department of Public 
Instruction of the State of Florida, 
1944-46, Tallahassee, Florida. 

4, Biennial Survey of Education, 
United States Department of the In- 
terior, Bulletin, 1931, No. 20. 


Tue Comuion SCHOOLS 


Organization of the Schools 
The Florida schools show a wide 
variety in types of school organiza- 
tion.® 
Although Negroes constitute ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the total 
school population, 47 per cent of the 


a anton and the Future of Florida, p. 


school centers are Negro. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that, ‘‘Of the white 
schools, 124 were listed as one-teacher 
and 97 as two-teacher schools. .. . 
there were 397 Negro one-teacher 
schools and 158 two-teacher schools.’’? 
The small uneconomical isolated 
school is still much more prevalent for 
Negroes than for whites. 

Because of the difficulty of securing 
comparable data adequately descrip- 
tive of such varying conditions as de- 
scribed above, this discussion for the 
most part concerns itself with the en- 
tire grade span of twelve years rather 
than with the elementary or junior or 
senior high school levels as such. 

Enrollment and Grade Placement 

In 1929-30, 96.90 per cent of the 
total Negro school enrollment was 
found in the eight elementary school 
grades, with 41.21 per cent in the 
first grade. In the same year 83.35 
per cent of the total white school en- 


TIbid., p. 51. 
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rollment was in the first eight grades, 
with 12.90 per cent in the first grade. 
In 1944-45, the first eight grades con- 
stituted 87.41 per cent of the total 
Negro school enrollment and the per 
eent in the first grade had been re- 
duced to 19.11. Although the per 
cent enrolled in the first grade in 
Negro schools had been reduced by 
half and that in the twelfth grade 
had been increased almost five-fold, 
the percentages at the end of the pe- 
riod did not approximate those of the 
white school enrollment, and are far 
too low and too high respectively. 

The total significance of these com- 
parisons can be realized only by a 
consideration of differences in the 
achievement of pupils said to be of the 
same grade level. In 1946-47, Stan- 
ford Achievement Tests were admin- 
istered to white and Negro pupils in 
the 5th and 8th grades in nine repre- 
sentative counties of Florida, three of 
which were counties with the highest 
income for schools, three with average 
income, and three with the lowest in- 
come per instructional unit. The 
median achievement for whites for the 
fifth grade was 4.6, and for fifth grade 
Negroes, 3.7. For the eighth grade 
the median for whites was 7.4 and for 
the Negroes, 5.5. The following is a 
summary of the findings in the Negro 
schools :* 


1, Even the 90th percentile of the 5th 
grade is below the norm (5.0) for that grade. 

2. The 5th grade median for the eombined 
nine counties is almost one and one-half 
years below expectancy. 

3. The eighth grade data reveal that 
deficiencies tend to increase with continu- 
ance in school since the median for the com- 
bined counties is exactly two and one-half 

8Education and the Future of Florida, p. 
60. 


years below expectation. The 90th percen- 
tile is one full year below the national 
median (8.0) for the beginning eighth 
grader. 

4. Negro school pupils are almost one 
year behind pupils in white schools at the 
fifth grade level and this lag increases to 
two years at the eighth grade level. 


The continuing larger proportion of 
Negroes in the lower grades, in spite 
of some improvement, and the cumu- 
lative substandard achievement as in- 
dicated by the test results represent 
a serious gap in this area. 

The influence on pupil achievement 
of the size of the school and of the 
amount of financial support available 
is seen in the difference between the 
achievement in the white schools in 
the most wealthy county and that in 
the schools of the poorest county.’ 
As would be expected, an analysis of 
the combination of wealth available 
and school size data indicates the 
greatest retardation of pupils in the 
smallest schools in the poorest county 
as compared with those in the larger 
schools in the richest county.’’ In 
fact, it may be seen in Table III that 
the difference between the median 
achievement for Negroes and for 
whites in each grade is less than the 
difference between the median achieve- 
ment for whites in the richest county 
and in the poorest county. Because of 
the predominance of small, poorly 
supported schools for Negro pupils, 
that this fact is of significance in any 
consideration of the causes of the re- 
tardation found among Negro pupils 
is obvious. 

Average length of School Year 

The average length of the school 
year for the Negro elementary schools 


%Education and the Future of Florida, 
p. 59. 
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TABLE III 


MEDIAN ACHIEVEMENT OF FIFTH AND EIGHTH GRADE PUPILS IN NINE REPRESENTATIVE 
CouUNTIES OF FLORIDA 








Median for 
Whites, 
All Counties 


National 
Norm 


Difference 
Between White 
Medians in 
Richest and 
Poorest 
Counties 


Difference 

Between White 

Median for and Negro 
Negroes Median, 


All Counties All Counties 





4.6 
7.4 


Fifth Grade _. 5.0 
Eighth Grade 8.0 


1.0 


99 
oo 


3.7 9 
5.7 1.9 





increased from 130 days in 1929-30 to 
169 days in 1944-45, the gain being 
considerable. During the same period 
the length of the school year for the 
white schools increased from 157 days 
to 173 days. 

The length of the high school year 
remained practically the same for 
both groups. The average for the Ne- 
gro schools was 171 days for both 
years under observation, and for the 
white schools, 174 days in 1929-30 and 
173 days in 1944-45. 


Pupil Teacher Ratio in All Public 
Schools 


Between 1929-30 and 1944-45 the 
number of pupils per teacher de- 
ereased for the white schools from 29 
to 27, and for the Negro schools from 
39 to 30. Negro teachers still have 
to teach 11 per cent more pupils than 
white teachers, receive 30 per cent less 
salary, although they have 84 per cent 
as much training. 

Salaries of Public School Teachers 

In 1929-30 the average salary of 
the Negro teachers in Florida was 
$500, or about 50 per cent of the 
average annual salary for the white 
teachers. In 1944-45 the average an- 
nual salary for the Negro teachers was 
$1174.34, or approximately 68 per 
cent of $1757.07, the average annual 
salary of the white teachers for that 
year. In 1946-47 the average annual 


salary for Negroes is approximately 
71 per cent of that of the whites. 
This represents some progress in the 
closing of the gap in this area. 

The report of the Florida Citizens 
Committee of Education recommends 
that,!° ‘‘There should be one salary 
schedule for all teachers of compar- 
able training, experience and compe- 
tence; elementary and secondary, Ne- 
gro and white, men and women, gen- 
eral and special.’’ 


Transportation 


The amount spent for the trans- 
portation of Negro pupils in 1929-30, 
$7,399.85, was less than one per cent 
of the total amount spent for trans- 
portation, $941,534.89. In 1944-45, 
32.9 per cent of the white pupils in 
average daily attendance and 6.4 per 
cent of the Negro children in average 
daily attendance were transported at 
public expense. The amount spent for 
transporting Negro pupils, $125,- 
793.75, was approximately 5 per cent 
of the total amount spent, $2,220,- 
265.55. 


Current Expenditures 


In 1929-30, the amount that Florida 
spent for each white child enrolled 
in school was $48.67 or 435 per cent 
as much as was spent for each Negro 


10Kducation and the Future of Florida, 
p. 169. 
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TABLE IV 


Perr CAPITA CURRENT EXPENDITURES IN NEGRO AND WHITE SCHOOLS IN FLORIDA 
FOR 1929-30 AND 1944-45 

















1929-30 1944-45 
Negro White PerCent Amount Negro White Per Cent Amount 
Spent for Whites Spent for Whites 
is of that for is of that for 
Negroes Negroes 
Per pupil 
Enrolled -......... ~ $11.88 $48.67 435% $47.01 $86.09 183% 
Per pupil in 
Average Daily 
Attendance _..... 15.35 63.13 411 54.88 108.02 199 
TABLE V 


Per CAPITA VALUE OF PuBLIC SCHOOL PROPERTY IN FLORIDA FOR NEGROES AND WHITES 
IN 1929-30 ann 1944-45 








Negro White 


Per Cent Value Negro White Per Cent Value 
for Negroes is 


for Negroes is 





of that for of that for 
Whites Whites 
Per Pupil 
Rusted)... $47 $271 17% $59.76 $284.11 17% 
Per Pupil in 
Average Daily 
Attendance ___..... 61 356 17 69.87 356.49 19 





child ($11.88), and the proportion 
was approximately the same for each 
child of the two groups in average 
daily attendance. In 1944-45, for 
each child enrolled the amount for 
the whites was $86.09, or 183 per cent 
as much as was spent for Negroes 
($47.01). The amount spent for 
whites for each child in average daily 
attendance was 199 per cent of that 
for each Negro child in average daily 
attendance. These proportions indi- 
cate some decrease in the discrepancy, 
but the disparity is still significantly 
great. 


Value of School Property 


The per capita value of school prop- 
erty per Negro child enrolled and in 
average daily attendance increased 
very little in absolute amounts and 
scarcely at all proportionately. As 
shown by the accompanying table the 
value of Negro school property per 


Negro child enrolled in 1944-45 was 
$59.76, still only 17 per cent of the 
per capita value for the whites which 
in that year was $284.11, and for each 
Negro child in average daily attend- 
ance, the proportion had increased 
by only 2 per cent. The persisting 
discrepancy in this area hardly sug- 
gests ‘‘impartial provision.’’ Of the 
$1,218,360 expended as capital out- 
lay for the schools during 1944-45, 
$84,258 or less than 7 per cent was 
spent for the Negro schools. 


HiagHER EDUCATION 


During 1926-27, there were three in- 
stitutions offering college work for 
Negroes enrolling a total of 163 stu- 
dents.44 The total white college en- 
rollment in 1929-30 was 3552 in two 


1lgurvey of Negro Colleges and Univer- 
sities, Department of the Interior, U. 8. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin 1928, No. 7, 
Prepared in the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, Arthur J. Klein, Chief, p. 211. 
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state supported institutions and 2530 
in five private institutions making a 
total of 5862 white students securing 
college training within the state. 

By 1945-46 the number of Negroes 
enrolled in the state institution had 
increased to 1248, and in three private 
institutions to more than 13438, an ap- 
proximate total of 2591 students. In 
white public institutions the enroll- 
ment of regular undergraduate stu- 
dents increased to 4857 and in the 
private schools to 5772, making a total 
of 10,629 students. The total Negro 
college enrollment in 1945-46 con- 
stituted 18 per cent of the total col- 
lege enrollment within the state. The 
enrollment of Negroes in the state 
supported institutions was also 18 per 
cent of the total number of students 
enrolled in state institutions, although 
Negroes constitute 30 per cent of the 
population in the age group, 18 to 22 
years. 

During 1946-47 the amount of 
money available for higher education 
in state suported institutions aver- 
aged $309 per Negro undergraduate 
student enrolled in regular session, 
and $1220, or four times as much for 
each undergraduate student enrolled 
in the two white state supported in- 
stitutions. Computed on the basis of 
the total population, the. per capita 
amount for Negroes is $.50, and for 
whites is $2.15, or more than four 
times as much. 

Another index of support of higher 
education is the amount spent per 
capita for the 18-22 year age group 
in the population. That spent for 
whites in this group for the year 
1946-47 was $29.39, or 477 per cent 
as much as the per capita amount for 
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Negroes ($6.16) in this group. The 
amount spent for Negroes is only 63 
per cent of the total per capita amount 
for this group appropriated by the 
state in 1933-34. Of the $3,820,245 
from the state for its three institu- 
tions of higher education in 1946-47, 
the Negro institution received $316,- 
615, or approximately only 8 per cent. 


ApuLtT EpucatTIon 


‘Statistics from the 1940 census 
support the following statements. Of 
the adults in Florida over 17 years 
of age, 45,748 have never attended 
school at all; another 178,815 have 
not completed the fourth grade. One 
third of the adult population has not 
completed the sixth grade. The aver- 
age citizen of Florida has not com- 
pleted the eighth grade in formal 
education. In some counties the aver- 
age is not much beyond the fifth 
grade.’’!2 The need for some pro- 
vision for adult education is obvious. 

It appears that the only provisions 
made by the state for adult educa- 
tion at the present time are those 
available through the General Exten- 
sion Division (of the state institu- 
tions of higher education) and the 
Agricultural Extension Service.* 


SpEcIAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


The Florida Citizens Committee on 
Education estimated that ‘‘ Existing 
provisions of special education reach 
not more than one-tenth of the handi- 
capped children of the state.’’!* These 


12Fducation and the Future of Florida, 
p. 96. 

137 bid., p. 102. 

14Fducation and the Future of Florida, 
p. 126. 
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existing provisions consist of a state 
school for the deaf and blind enrolling 
400 white and Negro pupils, a state 
school for delinquent white and Negro 
boys with an enrollment of 450, and 
one for delinquent white girls with an 
enrollment of 100. The state’s eus- 
todial institution for the mentally de- 
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ficient has 100 white children en. 
rolled for school work. They also in- 
clude about 70 day school units for 
handicapped children receiving state 
financial support. Apparently there 
are no provisions for the mentally de- 
ficient Negro child nor for the delin- 
quent Negro girl. 





CHAPTER IX 


THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES IN GEORGIA 


AARON Brown 


INTRODUCTION 


There are more Negroes in Georgia 
than there are in any other state. The 
current census reveals that Negroes 
comprise thirty-four per cent of the 
State population or 1,084,927. There 
are 360,283 Negroes in the State be- 
tween five and nineteen years of age. 


The old State Constitution, the new 
Constitution of 1945, and the Georgia 
School Laws of 1937 establish the legal 
basis for separate but equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all the chil- 
dren regardless of race or geographi- 
cal location within the state. 


The provision of an adequate education 
for the citizens shall be a primary obligation 
of the State of Georgia, the expense of which 
shall be provided for by taxation. Separate 
schools shall be provided for the white and 
colored races. 

It is hereby declared to be the public 
policy of the State of Georgia that educa- 
tional opportunities for all of the children 
of school age in this state shall be equalized 
throughout the State by the State Board of 
Education, so far as possible.? 


Georgia’s compulsory school law 
was modernized by the 1945 General 
Assembly. The new law authorizes 
local boards of education to employ 
visiting teachers to enforce the act. 
To date very few Negroes have been 
employed in this capacity. The State 


1Sixteenth Census of the United States. 
Second Series, Georgia, 1940. Washington: 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1942, 
pp. 50-81. 

*Proposed New Constitution of the State 
of Georgia, State of Georgia, Atlanta, 1945, 


Georgia School Laws, Atlanta: State De- 
partment of Education, 1942, p. 26. 


Superintendent of Schools explains 
the compulsory school law thusly: 


Requirements of the new modern school 
attendance law are very simple. All children 
between their 7th and 16th birthdays must 
enroll and attend a public or private school 
every day the school is in session. Pupils 
who graduate from high school prior to 
their 16th birthday are excused from at- 
tendance. Children who are physically and 
mentally incompetent are also excused from 
attendance. Sickness, death in the family, 
or other providential causes are legal ex- 
cuses for temporary school absences. Poverty 
of parents and isolation of the home are not 
acceptable excuses. Today at least 12 years 
of schooling is an inalienable right of 
Georgia children, nine of which are compul- 
sory under the law.4 


Very little has been done in the 
State about consolidation of schools. 
The number of schools for Negroes 
was 3,379 in 1929 and in 1945 the 
number was still inexeusably high, 
3,021. 

Recently significant progress has 
been made in teachers’ salaries. This 
statement is substantiated by the fol- 
lowing salary schedule. 

The salaries stated above represent 
the State minimum. City and county 
boards of education are expected to 
supplement such salaries; however, 
very little is done about salaries paid 
Negro teachers. The State salaries are 
paid for three months longer than the 
school actually operates. Both elemen- 
tary and high school teachers are paid 
on the same basis. 


4S8eventy-Fourth and Seventy-Fifth An- 
nual Reports, Atlanta: State Department of 


Edueation, Ju 1946, p. 8. 
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1946-47 StaTw SALARY SCHEDULE FOR TEACHERS® 








Maximum State Salary Per Cent 

Negro is 

of White 
Salary 


$ 64.50 .754 
70.00 £158 


White Colored 





A-0 Certificate based on less than one year of college work $ 85.50 
A-1 General Elementary Certificate based on one year of 
college work 93.00 
A-le General Elementary Certificate based on one year of 
college work with 49 months or more of teaching 
experience 
B-2 Provisional (Elementary or High School) ‘Certificate 
based on two years of college work 
Provisional (Elementary or High School) Certificate 
based on three years of college work - 
Provisional (Elementary or High School) ‘Certificate 
based on four years of college work 
Provisional (Elementary or High School) Certificate 
based on five years of college work _. 
Professional (Elementary or High School) Certificate 
based on two years of college work 
C-3 Professional (Elementary or High School) Certificate 
based on three years of college work 
Professional (Elementary or High School) Certificate 
based on four years of college work 
Professional (Elementary or High School) Certificate 
based on five years of college work 
Life Professional (El tary or High School) Cer- 
tificate based on two years of college work - 
Life Professional (Elementary or High School) Cer- 
tificate based on three years of college work 
Life Professional (Elementary or High School) Cer- 
tificate based on four years of college work 
Life Professional (Elementary or High School) Cer- 
tificate based on five years of college work 





76.50 15 
90.00 .80 


97.50 . 


102.00 
112.50 


122.00 





B-3 
B-4 
B-5 
C-2 


131.50 118.50 
139.50 
97.50 


105.00 


150.00 
122.00 


131.50 
C-4 


C-5 
D-2 


127.00 
146.50 
105.00 


112.50 


141.00 
157.50 
131.50 


141.00 





D-3 
D-4 
D-5 


150.00 135.00 -90 


153.50 93 





COUNTY LICENSE 


47,50 .70 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


During the period under discussion, 
the school years of 1929-1930 and 
1944-1945, Georgia had a seven grade 
elementary school pattern. More re- 
cently, since 1945, the trend has been 
toward eight years of elementary 
schooling as a part of the State’s pro- 
gram of twelve grades. 

In 1929-1930 there were 237,212 
Negro pupils in the seven grades of 
the elementary school as compared to 
387,891 white pupils in the same 
erades.° By 1944-1945, fifteen years 


5Aaron Brown, ‘‘The New Salary Sched- 
ule.’’ The Herald, 13:12, O 1946 


6Fifty-Highth and Fifty. Ninth Annual Re- 


later, the number had decreased to 
222,398 Negro pupils and 358,950 


white pupils in the elementary 
schools.? It is significant to note that 
in 1929-1930 fifty-six per cent of the 
Negro pupils were in the first two 
grades, nearly two-fifths in grade one. 
Even in 1945 almost a third of the 
Negro pupils were in the first grade. 
It should be observed here that while 
only three per cent of the Negro 
pupils were in the seventh grade in 
1929-1930, fifteen years later this per- 
centage had increased to almost nine 
per cent. 





ports, Atlanta: State Department of Edu- 
cation, Ju 1930, pp. 278-85. 

TSeventy-Fourth and Seventy-Fifth An- 
nual Reports, Op. cit., pp. 1-77. 
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The average number of days schools 
were open in 1929-1930 was 159 for 
whites and 136 for Negroes; in 1944- 
1945 the white schools were open 177 
days and the schools for Negroes 166 
days. The average daily attendance 
was approximately the same for both 
races and for both years under discus- 
sion. The pupil teacher ratio in 1929- 
1930 was 37 for white elementary 
schools and 48 for Negroes. By 1944- 
1945 the white ratio had decreased to 
34 and the Negro pupil teacher ratio 
from 48 to 37. 
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In 1944-1945 there were 2,360,503 
volumes in the libraries of white ele- 
mentary schools valued at $764,101 as 
compared to only 154,250 volumes for 
Negro elementary schools valued at 
$110,249 

Perhaps one of the most convincing 
factors relative to inequalities is the 
comparative value of school property 
per pupil. Table I gives these data: 

These inequalities can be further 
realized by observing the amounts 
spent for operating the schools. (See 
Table II.) 


TABLE I 
VALUE oF ScHOOL Property FOR WHITE AND Nuero SCHOOLS IN 1929-1930 AND 1944-19458 








1944-1945 


1929-1930 





White 


White 


Negro 


Negro 





Total number of public schools 


3,221 


3,379 1,841 


3,021 





Value of School Property 


$41,243,545 


$4,753,919 $67,986,291 





Value Per Pupil Enrolled 


91 19 


$8,522,182 
35 


160 





Value Per Pupil in ADA 


111 26 


190 44 





TABLE II 
OPERATING EXPENDITURES FOR WHITE AND NEGRO SCHOOLS IN 1929-1930 AND 1944-1945 








1929-1930 


1944-1945 





White 


Negro White Negro 





Total Current Expenditures 


$21,071,046 


$2,102,483 $34,384,149 $5,627,518 





Current Per Pupil Expenditure 


46.64 


10.26 88.13 27.88 





Annual salaries of white elementary 
teachers averaged $620 in 1929-1930 
while those for Negro teachers aver- 
aged $240; in 1944-1945 the white 
teachers received on an average $1,130 
while Negro elementary teachers re- 
ceived an average salary of only $540. 
The average training of white elemen- 
tary teachers, in terms of college level 
attained, was 114 years in 1929-1930 
and three years in 1944-1945. Negro 
elementary teachers averaged 34 of a 
year in 1929-1930 and two years in 
1944-1945, 


SAnnual Reports. Op. Cit. 


A large percentage of the elemen- 
tary schools for Negroes are housed 
in churches and lodge halls. Few 
communities can boast of a well con- 
structed and adequately equipped 
elementary school for its Negro youth. 
At present only 142 elementary 
schools for Negroes meet the mini- 
mum standards for State accredita- 
tion whereas 865 elementary schools 
for white pupils meet these stand- 
ards.® 


®Georgia Educational Directory, Atlanta: 


State Department of Education, 1947, pp. 


25-123. 
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HieH ScHooLs 


Variations in organizational plans 
of secondary schools in Georgia make 
it difficult to treat them under any 
single classification. There are all 
kinds of arrangements: combination 
elementary-high school; two year 
schools; three year schools; four year 
schools; and a few five and six year 
schools. A number of forward steps 
have been taken since 1929, but we 
still do not have clearly defined pro- 
grams of secondary schools. In 1929- 
1930 there were 12,189 schools for 
whites with some high school grades 
and 203 for Negroes with such grades. 


In 1944-1945 secondary schools for 
white youth had 2,463,834 volumes in 
their libraries valued at $1,338,572 as 
compared to 106,979 volumes for Ne- 
gro high schools valued at $102,964, 
Other teaching aids were valued at 
$576,349 for whites and $43,538 for 
Negroes ; the value for Negroes’ teach- 
ing aids being only seven per cent of 
the total. 

At present there are 491 state ac- 
credited four-year high schools for 
whites; of these 142 are approved by 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, This com- 
pares with 90 state accredited four- 


TABLE III 
ENROLLMENTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF GEORGIA FOR 1929-1930 AND 1944-1945 








1929-1930 


1944-1945 





Grades White PerCent Negro 


Percent White Percent Negro Percent 





1 26,956 36 3,450 


46 36,681 33 10,559 39 





20,680 27 2,244 


28 28,174 26 7,212 27 





14 22,786 22 5,119 19 





2 
3 15,588 21 1,137 
4 10,794 13 640 


8 18,480 17 3,596 13 





Post Grad. 1,886 3 358 


4 2,037 2 547 2 





Total 75,904 7,829 


108,158 27,033 





By 1944-1945 the schools for whites 
with high school grades had decreased, 
through consolidation, to 826 while 
those for Negroes increased to 529. 

The enrollment pattern of the pub- 
lic high schools can be seen in Table 
III. 

The length of term was 159 for 
whites and 136 for Negroes in 1929- 
1930 ; by 1944-1945 it had risen to 177 
for whites and 166 for Negroes. To- 
day most high schools operate for nine 
months of approximately 180 school 
days. 

The pupil-teacher ratio was 25-1 
for whites and 30-1 for Negroes in 
1929-1930; in 1944-1945 the ratio for 
both racial groups was 22-1. 


year high schools for Negroes with 
only 16 on the Southern Association 
list.1° 


HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL 
Epucation!! 


In 1929-1930 there were 53 institu- 
tions of higher learning in Georgia; 
by 1945 the number was six less. Ta- 
ble IV shows the distribution of these 
institutions. 


107 bid., pp. 25-119. 

11Data for this section secured through 
questionnaires; Annual Reports of the Re- 
gents of the University System of Georgia; 
American Universities and Colleges, Wash- 
ington, American Council on Educ., 1940; 
A Guide to College, Universities, and Pro- 
fessional Schools of the United States, Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 
1945. 


il 
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The total enrollment in the 18 pub- 
lie institutions was 7,876 in 1929- 
1930; it increased to 9,756 in 1944- 
1945. Total enrollment figures for the 
three institutions for Negroes during 
the corresponding years were 212 and 
926. Total enrollment figures for the 
private institutions could be secured 
only for the white — 5,629 in 1929- 
1930. 

The public colleges for whites con- 
ferred 871 bachelors’ degrees in 1929- 
1930 as compared to 647 in 1944-1945. 
Only one of the three public colleges 
for Negroes was a degree granting in- 
stitution in 1929-1930; it conferred 
five bachelors’ degrees during that 
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versity. In the case of the whites, 
there were seven institutions offering 
graduate work in 1929-1930 — four 
public and three private. The num- 
ber has not changed. 

Perhaps one of the greatest disad- 
vantages for Negroes in the State is 
the lack of professional schools. In 
1929-1930 there were thirteen such in- 
stitutions for whites—seven under 
private auspices and six supported by 
the State. There was no professional 
school for Negroes in 1929-1930; how- 
ever, by 1944 there were two—a pri- 
vate school of social work and a small 
school of nursing operated jointly by 
the State Medical College and Paine 


TABLE IV 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN GEORGIA, 1929-1930 AND 1944-1945 








1929-1930 


1944-1945 





Types of Institutions White 


Negro 


Total White Negro Total 





ME oo a ee 3 


21 13 3 16 





EY 32 ee 8 


32 24 7 31 





ee ee ae 11 


53 37 10 47 





year. By 1944 all three of the col- 
leges for Negroes were granting de- 
grees; during that year a total of 114 
received bachelors’ degrees — 104 
women and 10 men. 

None of the public colleges for Ne- 
groes has ever offered graduate work; 
however, one (Fort Valley) has been 
authorized to offer such work in the 
fields of Agriculture, Education, and 
Home Economies. Atlanta University 
was the only graduate school for Ne- 
groes in 1929-1930; fifteen years later 
there were two others—Gammon The- 
ological Seminary and the Atlanta 
University School of Social Work,!2— 
the latter now a part of Atlanta Uni- 


The Atlanta University School of Social 
Work is treated as a separate institution as 
is the practice, e.g. Negro College Fund. 


College of Augusta. Enrollment fig- 
ures were not available for all of the 
institutions for the years under dis- 
eussion. Some indication of the 
quality of the public professional 
schools can be gleaned from Table V, 
holding in mind that the State pro- 
vides six professional schools for 
whites and none for Negroes. 

In June, 1944 the State inaugu- 
rated a plan of Graduate and Pro- 
fessional Aid for Negroes. As of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1947, the State had granted 
aid to 1,291 Negroes totaling $49,- 
728.85. It is significant to note that 
1,214 of them were aided in attending 
Atlanta University and only 77 for 
attending out-of-state institutions. A 
breakdown of the 1,291 aided shows 
that 1,223 were assisted in the field of 
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Education at a cost of $39,224.35; 36 
in medicine — $6,257.32; 8 in Home 
Economics—$725.90; 6 in Law— 
$664.03; 6 in Art and Music— 
$984.09; 4 in Engineering—$593.74 ; 
3 in School Administration—$300.02 ; 
2 in Business Administration — 
$148.18; 2 in Journalism—$456 22; 1 
in Rural Education — #75. The 


amounts by school years are: 1944- 
45— $4,298.51; 1945-46 —$24,969.00 ; 
1946-47 (to Feb. 12, 1947) — $20,- 
461.32. The formula for determining 
the amount of the scholarship aid is 
the net differential between the ex- 
pense of attending the institution at 
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852 went to the thirteen institutions 
for whites and $207,786 to the three 
units for Negroes. By 1946 the State 
allotments totaled $3,799,306 of which 
the Negro units received $426,441, 
This represents much improvement 
over 1929-1930 when the State allot. 
ted to the three Negro Colleges only 
$55,470 out of $1,362,276. 

As of July 1, 1946, the Regents 
equalized the salaries of the instruc- 
tional personnel in all institutions, 
regardless of race. The new salary 
schedule is for nine months of work; 
extra compensation is provided for 
summer work ranging from 1/6 to 


TABLE V 


SHOWING NUMBER ENROLLED, NUMBER OF GRADUATES, S1zB OF FACULTY, AND INCOME FOR 
Two PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 








Georgia School 
of Technology 


University of Georgia 
School of Medicine 





1929-1930 


1944-1945 1929-1930 1944-1945 





Resident Enrollment 2,433 


2,058 141 291 





Dennen: Granted: = 300 


264 30 124 





Full Time Faculty 147 


178 15 33 





State Appropriation $198,818 


$ 406,763 $ 64,836 $199,200 





Total Ineome $884,732 


$1,660,919 $120,086 $315,137 





which the applicant wishes to study 
and the expenses at the unit of the 
University System of Georgia at 
which the same work is offered for 
white. In addition to this, a net dif- 
ferential is paid on the round-trip 
railroad fare between the cost of 
reaching the institution at which the 
applicant wishes to study and the 
cost of reaching the institution of the 
University System of Georgia at 
which the same work is offered, Also 
a differential of $50 per 36 weeks is 
paid for room and board. 

The State appropriated to the six- 
teen units of the University System, 
through the Regents, $2,710,638 in 
1944-1945. Of this amount, $2,502,- 


1% of the annual salary. An addi- 
tional supplement may be paid for ad- 
ministrative duties providing the 
person carries a full load of teaching. 
The salary schedule: Instructors — 
$1,950-$2,400; Assistant Professors— 
$2,500-$3,000; Associate Professors— 
$3,100-$3,900; Professors — $4,000- 
$5,000. 


SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Georgia is just beginning to pro- 
vide special educational _ services. 
Schools for the handicapped are 
making the greatest contribution in 
this area of education. Schools for 
the Deaf and for the Blind are im- 
proving rapidly; however, in 1944- 
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1945 only 273 persons were enrolled 
(219 white and 54 Negroes) with a 
total of 36 teachers. During the same 
year 7,866 persons were enrolled in 
public evening schools and of this 
number 5,912 were white and 1,954 
Negroes. The teachers in these schools 
numbered 118, of which 49 were white 
and 69 were Negroes. It is obvious in 
the State that greater emphasis is 
being placed on Adult Education. 
The public colleges are rendering val- 
uable service through their extension 
classes and evening schools. The pic- 
ture is much darker for industrial 
schools for delinquents. Nursery 
schools are few and inadequate. 


ConcLUDING STATEMENT 


It can be readily seen from the 
foregoing pages that much progress 
has been made educationally in Geor- 


gia. But it should be stated emphati- 
cally that we are a long way from the 
goal of providing equal educational 
opportunities for all the people. The 
pattern of expenditures penalizes 


Negroes. In 1929-30 Negroes consti- 
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tuted 34 per cent of the enrollment in 
the publie schools but received énly 
9 per cent of the money. In 1944-45 
only 14 per cent of school money was 
spent on institutions for Negroes yet 
they represented 35 per cent of the 
total enrollment. The inequalities in 
the value of school buildings and 
equipment are even more glaring. 

Schools for Negroes need more con- 
solidation and transportation facili- 
ties. The compulsory attendance law 
should be enforced; more Negro vis- 
iting teachers should be employed. 
Greater opportunity for full accredi- 
tation should be provided. At present 
all of the State Colleges for Negroes 
are in the ‘‘B’’ class of the Southern 
Association. Provisions should be 
made for professional and technical 
training for Negroes. Programs of 
instruction should be enriched and 
expanded. 

The writer believes that Georgia 
will continue to march in the direc- 
tion of a truly democratic system of 
educational opportunities. 








INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this paper, briefly 
stated, is to compare the educational 
opportunities afforded the white and 
Negro citizens of Kentucky in order 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
Negro separate school. Specifically, 
this inquiry seeks to discover what 
changes have taken place since 1930 
in the amount and quality of educa- 
tional opportunity available to whites 
and Negroes at the different levels of 
instruction. 

In an effort to answer this question 
the pertinent data for the years 1930 
and 1945 have been examined. The 
chief sources of information are the 
Biennial Survey of Education, 1928- 
1930, and the various publications of 
the Kentucky State Board of Educa- 


tion for the school years in question. 


CHAPTER X 


THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES IN KENTUCKY 
C. H. ParrisH 


for Negroes and whites. To offset 
these inadequacies there are available 
several interim reports and studies 
which reveal rather clearly what the 
persistent problems are and how they 
are being met. Of special value, in 
this connection, is the comparative 
analysis of white and Negro common 
schools made by Dr. Leonard Meece 
in 1938.1 


Tue Necro PoPpuLATION 


The education of Negroes in Ken- 
tucky must be seen against the back- 
ground of a decreasing Negro popula- 
tion and a seemingly unchecked 
movement of Negroes within the 
state from rural to urban districts. 
In thirty years (1910-194U) the Ne- 
gro population has declined from 
261,656 to 214,031 or about 18 per 


TABLE I 
Kentucky Nroaro PopuLaTION TRENDS, 1910-1940* 











Census State Per Cent Negro Per Cent Negro Per Cent 
Year Negro of Total Rural Rural Urban Urban 
Population Population Population ~ Population 
1940 214,031 7.5 97,259 45.4 116,772 54.6 
1930 226,040 8.6 109,479 48.4 116,561 51.6 
1920 235,538 9.8 130,545 55.4 105,393 44.6 
1910 261,656 11.4 155,025 59.2 106,631 40.8 





Difficulties have arisen because of 
errors and conflicts in some of the pub- 
lished materials. In several instances 
data given for one period were not 
given for the other or appeared in a 
form so different as to make compari- 
son inappropriate. Some very impor- 
tant items, such as current expendi- 
tures, were not computed separately 
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*Data compiled from 16th Census of the United States, 1940. 


cent. In 1910 Negroes constituted 
11.4 per cent of the population of the 
state; by 1940 this percentage had 
been reduced to 7.5 per cent. 

The shift of the Negro population 
from the country to the city has been 





1Leonard Ephraim Meece, Negro Educa- 
tion in Kentucky. Lexington: University of 
Kentucky, Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service 10:1-180, Mr 1938. 
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TABLE II 
Necro SCHOOL POPULATION AND ENROLLMENT, 1931-32 anv 1944-45, By CoUNTY AND 
INDEPENDENT DIsTRICTS* 


























1931-1932 1944-1945 
Item Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
School Census: 
County 27,014 48.97 17,604 39.80 
Independent = -__.__-.__.. 28,149 51.03 26,617 60.20 
Total 55,163 100.00 44,221 100.00 
Enrollment : 
County 23,274 48.50 12,756 37.80 
Independent -..................... 24,710 51.50 23,945 62.20 
Total 47,984 100.00 36,701 100.00 








*Data compiled from Kentucky Department of Education Educational Bulletins Vol. I, Je 30, 1933, 


and Vol. 18, No. 10. (1930 data not available.) 


almost equally marked. In 1940 ap- 
proximately 55 per cent of the Negro 
population lived in urban areas which 
represented a 14 per cent shift during 
the 30-year period from 1910. A 
glance at the school census and en- 
rollment data indicates that this city- 
ward trend is continuing. (Table II.) 
In 1945, 60 per cent of the Negro chil- 
dren 6 to 17 years of age and 62 per 
cent of the children enrolled in school 
were located in so-called Independent, 
or urban, school districts. 

Since Kentucky is predominantly 
a rural state, the heavy concentra- 
tion of Negroes in urban areas gives 
them certain advantages in educa- 
tional opportunities and, at the same 
time, creates problems for them. As 
Meece points out 


This movement of the Negro to larger 
centers of wealth and population has an 
important bearing on Negro education. The 
urban districts being centers of wealth and 
population generally provide better educa- 
tional opportunities than are provided in 
the rural districts. The Negroes profit by 
the better educational advantages afforded 
by these communities. However, the shifting 
of the Negro population from rural areas 
to the urban centers makes more difficult 
the provision of adequate educational facili- 
ties for those Negroes who remain in the 
rural areas.2 


nlite 
9 5 
“Meece, op. cit., p. 36. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
CoMMON SCHOOLS 


A point by point comparison of the 
educational opportunities afforded 
Negroes in the common schools with 
the opportunities afforded whites re- 
veals that on the basis of generally 
accepted indices the two groups are 
much nearer equality now than they 
were in 1930. Taking into account the 
white children enrolled in private 
and parochial schools, approximately 
92 per cent? of the white children of 
school age (6-17) were enrolled in 
school during the school year 1929- 
1930. For the same year (1929-1930) 
87 per cent of the Negro census chil- 
dren were enrolled in school. The 
war-induced decline in enrollment for 
the year 1944-1945 was somewhat less 
marked among Negroes than it was 
among whites. The percentage of Ne- 
gro children in school had dropped 
from 87 to 81 while the percentage 
of white children in school had 
dropped from 92 to 84. 

During the school year 1929-1930 


the Negro children in average daily 


3According to Meece, the number of Ne- 
gro children enrolled in private schools is 
negligible. He estimates that enrollees in 
these private schools constitute about 7 per 
cent of the white enrollment. Op. cit., pp. 
79-80. 
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TABLE IIT 
ELEMENTARY AND HicgH ScHOOLS (COMMON Day ScHOOLS), 1930 AND 1945* 
1929-1930 1944-1945 
Item White Negro Total White Negro Total 
Children 6-17 years... 634,409 54,550 688,959 638,414 44,221 682,635 
Enrollment :° 
ea as 539,492 47,5386 587,028 491,189 36,701 527,890 
MUN ca 85.0 87.1 85.2 76.9 83.0 97% 
Attendance: 
Average daily At... 399,644 33,218 432,862 386,008 29,470 415,478 
ADA per 100 pupils... 74 70 74 79 80 79 
Transportation: 
Number transported _ ele CORE, d i | ee a _...  2BO351 
Per cent of enrollment sida Tey aestati Uy bnicissderwden ie! * seme 24.5 
Expenditures | i ae ee a $2,272,581 
Length of school term 
(in: Gaga)” 164 158 164 163 173 168 





*Data compiled from: Biennial Survey of Education; U. S. Department of the Interior Bulletin, 


1931, No, 20. 


(b) Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. Ky. State Board of Education, 


Je 30, 1931. 


(c) Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. Ky. State Board of Education, D 1945, Vol. 


13, No. 10. 


(4) Published data do not separate transportation statistics by race. 

(e) Enrollment figures do not include those attending private and parochial schools. In 1945 there 
were 41,183 pupils enrolled in private and parochial schools. Since there are few Negroes in pri- 
vate schools, little error is introduced by counting all in the white enrollment totals. 

(tf) The 1945 figures for Negroes and whites are estimates. 


attendance were 70 per cent of the 
total enrollment; by 1944-1945 80 
per cent of the Negro children were 
in average daily attendance. Corre- 
sponding figures for white children 
were 74 per cent in 1929-1930 and 79 
per cent in 1944-1945. The better at- 
tendance records are attributable 
mainly to the tremendous improve- 
ment in transportation. Nearly ten 
times as many children were trans- 
ported in 1944-1945 as in 1929-1930 
at a cost of over $2,250,000. 

The average length of school term 
for white children remained practi- 
cally stationary from 1930 to 1945, 
whereas for Negro children the av- 
erage school year was nearly three 
weeks longer at the end of the fifteen- 
year period than it was at the begin- 
ning. In 1945 the schools for Negro 


children were open, on the average, 
ten days longer than those for whites 
because a relatively larger number of 





Negro children lived in the districts 
where longer school terms prevailed.* 


GRADE DISTRIBUTION 


The percentage distribution of en- 
rolled pupils in the several grades is 
a rough index of the school’s effi- 
ciency. Generally speaking, it may be 
assumed that an increase in the per- 
centage of pupils enrolled in the up- 
per grades means a decrease in the 
number of failures and drop-outs. 
For whites the proportion of pupils 
in the last four grades of the elemen- 
tary school increased from 34.6 per 
cent of the enrollment in 1929-1930 to 
39.4 per cent of the enrollment in 
1944-1945. The corresponding increase 
for Negroes was five percentage points 


4For the year 1944-45 the average length 
of school terms in independent (urban) dis- 
tricts was 9.08 months. In county districts 
the average length of term was only 7.69 
months. Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the Biennium Ending 
June 30, 1945. Frankfort: State Depart- 
ment of Education, p. 694. 
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TABLE IV 
WHITE AND Necro HieH ScHooL ENROLLMENT BY GRADES,* 1929-30 AND 1944-45 
1929-30 1944-45 
Enrollment, Grades 9-12 White Negro White Negro 
Weer 4,100 76,213 5,863 
|” RATE 1,444 27,977 2,161 
J. SiG SRA Unerne S 16,650 1,276 19,664 1,574 
iereatee 11,864 794 16,349 1,229 
‘Treen... >... - 8.087 586 12,223 899 
Per cent in each grade 
I iss ecccnttattniasseren too 33.1 35,2 36.7 36.9 
Tenth tem F OS, ne 29.2 31.1 25.8 26.9 
Dees. 20.8 19.4 21.5 21.0 
Twelfth 16.9 14.3 16.0 15.3 





*Data compiled from Educational Bulletins June 30, 1931, and December 1945. 


greater,—from 31.9 per cent to 42.3 
per cent. The percentage of white 
pupils enrolled in the seventh and 
eighth grades increased from 15.5 to 
18.3 during the fifteen-year period; 
the percentage of Negro pupils in 
these two grades jumped from 13.8 
in 1930 to 19.6 in 1945. 

The Negro enrollment in grades 
9-12 went up from 4,100 in 1929-30 to 
5,863 in 1944-45, (Table IV.) Consid- 
ering these figures as percentages of 
the Negro public school enrollment, 
Negro pupils in these grades consti- 
tuted 8.6 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment in 1930 and 16.0 per cent of the 
total enrollment in 1945. Correspond- 
ing percentages of the total white 
enrollment in grades 9-12 in 1930 and 
1945 were 10.6 and 15.6, respectively. 
No significant changes within grades 
9-12 are observable when the data for 
1930 and 1945 are compared. It 
should be clear, however, that, on the 
basis of these findings, the Negro 
schools had, by 1945, reached sub- 
stantial equality with the white 
schools in their ability to keep pupils 
in school and prevent failures.® 








5In 1945 drop-outs constituted 9.8 per 
cent of the total white enrollment and 7.7 
per cent of the Negro enrollment. Hduca- 
tional Bulletin 13:723, Dee. 1945. In 1941- 
42 the percentage promoted, grades 1-12, 


TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


In the school year 1944-45 there 
were 1,289 Negro publie school teach- 
ers in the Kentucky schools or one 
teacher for every 28 children en- 
rolled, In the white schools there was 
one teacher for every 32 pupils. Fif- 
teen years before the teacher-pupil 
ratio was one teacher to 39 pupils in 
white schools and one teacher to 35 
pupils in Negro schools. 

The published reports of the De- 
partment of Education fail to reveal 
what differences, if any, exist be- 
tween white and Negro teachers with 
respect to their training and experi- 
ence. The significant fact brought 
out by these reports is that the train- 
ing of the average teacher in the pub- 
lie schools had improved by approxi- 
mately two college years during the 
period from 1930 to 1945. At the 
time Dr. Meece made his study there 
was little difference in the training of 
white and Negro teachers in the State. 
For the biennium ending June 30, 
1936, ‘‘the typical elementary school 
teacher, white or Negro, . . . had ap- 
proximately three years of training 


was almost the same (75 per cent, whites; 
75 per cent, Negroes) for both races. Edu- 
cational Bulletin 8:142, My 1942, No. 3. 
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TABLE V 
WHITE AND Necro PusLic ScHOOL TEACHERS, 1929-30 AND 1944-45* 








1929-1930 


1944-1945 





Item White Negro 


Total |White Negro Total 





13,962 
1-39 


1,361 
1-35 


Teachers 
Ratio of teachers to pupils* 
Training :» 

Med. semester hours ae 
Median salary 

Elementary teachers 

High School teachers 


15,323 
1-38 


15,396 
1-32 


1,289 
1-28 


16,685 
1-32 

60.3 111.6 

$ 984 (men) 

$ 984 (women) 

$1,456 (men) 

$1,456 (women) 


$1,275 
$1,090 
$1,563 
$1,416 


$ 750 
$1,871 
$1,388 





All tenchers 





$1,085 $1,225 $1,094 





*Data trom U. 


S. Biennial Survey of Education 1928-30 and Ky. Educational Bulletins Vol. XIII, 


No. 2, and No. 10; Superintendent’s Report for Biennium Ending June 30, 1981, Part II. 
(8) The smaller umber of pupils per teacher for Negroes is due to the larger number of small schools 
maintained for Negroes in many of the districts. See Meece, op. cit., p. 80. 


(b) Not separable by race from published data. 


Meece concludes, on the basis of data for 1936, that 


“there is little difference in the amount of training of white and Negro teachers in Kentucky.” 


Op. cit., p, 122. 
(¢) 


The median salaries for white teachers exceed those for Negro teachers in most instances when 


calculated district by district. For all county districts Negro elementary school salaries are higher. 
In the independent districts, white teachers’ salaries are higher except for women teachers in 


elementary schools. 


The heavy concentration of Negroes in the wealthier city districts accounts for 


the seeming advantage in median salaries which Negroes enjoy. 


above the high school level and the 
typical high school teacher (was) a 
eollege graduate.®’’ It is highly im- 
probable that inequalities have devel- 
oped in the last ten years. The data 
on teaching experience conform 
rather closely with those on teacher 
training in their failure to reveal any 
significant difference between Negroes 
and whites. 

Considerable advancement has been 
made toward the elimination of salary 
differentials based on race. Much of 
this improvement has taken place 
during the last five or six years. 
Meece concluded in 1938 that the 
practice of discrimination was fairly 
general. 


Thirty of the forty-two independent school 
districts apparently considered the race fac- 
tor in determining the salaries of Negro 
elementary school teachers. ... Only twelve 
districts paid the Negro teachers on the 
same basis as the white. 


6Meece, op. cit., pp. 84-85. Median num- 
ber of semester hours attained’ by elemen- 
tary school teachers: white teachers, 82.32; 
Negro teachers, 82.72. Corresponding aver- 
ages for high school teachers were: whites, 
138.16; Negroes, 135.33. 


Thirty of the thirty-seven independent 
school districts which maintained Negro 
high schools apparently included the race 
differential in the determination of . 
salaries.? 


A measure of the change which has 
taken place is found in the following 
statement taken from the Superin- 
tendent’s report for 1945: 


Throughout the history of the public 
schools in Kentucky there have been differ- 
entials between the salaries of white and 
Negro teachers on both elementary and high- 
school levels. However, this practice is be- 
ing reduced rapidly. In 1944-45 it was 
found that 32 (out of 67) independent and 
1 (out of 105) county district had such dif- 
ferentials. Through persistent efforts on the 
part of those districts substantial gains 
were made. In 1945-46, 13 districts elimi- 
nated differentials, 13 reduced them to a 
marked degree, and only 6 independent and 
one county made little or no changes. Most 
of these districts are striving to raise all 
their teachers to equal pay for equal train- 
ing, experience, and extra service. Budgetary 
limitations seem to be the only preventive.® 

TOp. cit., pp. 125-26. 

80p. cit., p. 695. 
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SpeciaL Prostems or NEGRO 
HiaH ScHOOLS 


The critical situation faced by the 
Negro high schools was stated bluntly 
in the report on Negro Education in 
Kentucky published in 1943 :’ 

The Negro high school situation is criti- 

eal for county and city school authorities, 
and becoming worse. The population has 
reduced so generally and so far that fifty- 
nine of our counties, including their city 
districts, must now send all their colored 
high school pupils away to other counties, 
and ten others must send those above the 
tenth grade. . . . Our present school dis- 
trict plan . . . was not designed for the 
colored population, and for their high schools 
its program does not work and will not 
suffice... . Most of our counties and small 
cities have an obligation imposed upon them 
that they cannot meet in their counties. 
In 1942-43, there were only twenty- 
eight counties with enough children 
of school age to support a high school 
for Negroes. Twenty-two additional 
counties were classified as marginal 
(with population adequate for emer- 
gency high schools, only), and sev- 
enty counties were classified as lack- 
ing sufficient population to maintain 
even emergency high schools.’° In or- 
der to meet this problem the State 
has recently (1947) acquired the 
buildings and grounds of Lincoln In- 
stitute!’ for use as a state-operated 
boarding high school. The West Ken- 
tucky Vocational School also accom- 
modates some boarding high-school 
students, 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Kentucky has two four-year col- 


%**Negro Education in Kentucky.’’ Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky Educational Bulle- 
tin 9:165, My 1943. 

10Tbid., p. 165. 


1Lineoln Institute had been operating as 


. peetions) high school under private con- 
ol. 
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leges which Negroes may attend. 
Kentucky State College is supported 
by the State of Kentucky and had 
426 students and an annual appro- 
priation of $150,000 in 1945. The 
Louisville Muncipal College is main- 
taned by the City of Louisville and is 
operated as a member college of the 
University of Louisville. No graduate 
courses are attempted at either of 
these colleges. The white population 
is serviced by a state university and 
four teachers’ colleges which are op- 
erated at public expense. In addition, 
the University of Louisville, operated 
in part at public expense, and some 
twenty-odd privately supported col- 
leges of various grades are open to 
whites but not to Negroes. 

In 1930, higher education for Ne- 
groes in Kentucky was in the middle 
of a transition period which may be 
described as the 
‘¢transition from the Normal School pe- 
riod to that of the college and the voca- 
tional school in Kentucky. The Kentucky 
State College had just emerged from a 
forty-year period as a Normal school, soon 
to be followed by the closing of the Louis- 
ville Normal, a city supported institution, 
and the Academic Department of Simmons 
University, a private institution located in 
Louisville. The latter two schools were sup- 
planted by the newly established Louisville 
Municipal College which began operation 
February, 1931. In the western part of the 
State, the West Kentucky Industrial Col- 
lege, which was operated at Paducah as a 
junior college and normal school, was 
merged with the Kentucky State College... 
and a state vocational school was opened in 
the plant.’’12 

It would appear that the present 
trouble with higher education for 
Negroes in Kentucky is its limited 
course offerings and the complete ab- 
sence of facilities for graduates and 


12H, C. Russell, President, West Kentucky 
Vocational Training School, in a letter to 
the author. 
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professional instruction such as are 
available to white students at the 
University of Kentucky and the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. Out-of-state 
scholarships, created by legislative 
enactment in 1936, do not constitute 
a solution to this problem.4* The Day 
Law, a 1904 statute which makes it 
illegal to teach Negroes and whites in 
the same classes, effectively prevents 
even private colleges from opening 
their doors to Negro students. Its 
repeal has become an obsession to 
Negro citizens. 


SEGREGATION—EQUALITY OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


The problem of providing equality 
of opportunity for Negroes on the 
higher levels of education is merely a 
highlight of the more serious problem 
of achieving equality of opportunity 


on the lower levels. The common 
schools are the backbone of the educa- 
tional system and what happens in 
them sets the tone of community life. 
The great danger lies in the easy as- 
sumption that equal per pupil expen- 
ditures guarantee equality of oppor- 
tunity.* Perhaps no one has seen 
this danger more clearly than L. N. 
Taylor, who was for a long time the 
Supervisor of Negro Education in 
Kentucky. His statement on this 
point is worth quoting: 

With inflexible segregation under existing 
conditions, the same distribution of per 
capita and of voting rights and tax obliga- 
tions, the same certification and salary 
schedules ... will definitely fail to deliver 
the same buildings and equipment, the same 
academic and vocational training, or the 


13Educational Bulletin 9:181, My 1943. 

14As an example of this danger it might 
be pointed out that the per capita cost of 
transporting Negro pupils is twice that of 
the white, yet a higher percentage of Ne- 
groes than whites failed to enroll because of 
lack of transportation. 
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same educational and social life to the chil- 
dren of the two segregated groups.15 


Even this far-seeing statement does 
not make fully apparent the difficul- 
ties involved in attaining equality of 
opportunity under the handicap of 
segregation. The parents of the Ne- 
gro children of school age have had 
from one and a half to two years’ less 
schooling than the parents of white 
children have had. This difference is 
undoubtedly the effect of sub-standard 
education in the segregated schools of 
a generation ago. Today it means less 
sympathy on the part of Negro par- 
ents with the objectives of the school; 
it means that many Negro children 
enter the first grade at seven or eight 
instead of six; and it explains, in part 
at least, the fact that twice as many 
Negroes as whites pass the compul- 
sory school age and quit before reach- 
ing the twelfth grade. 

Kentucky is not a rich State and its 
Negro population is diminishing. Even 
with the best of intentions, Kentucky 
does not have the resources to imple- 
ment a policy of equality of opportu- 
nity and at the same time hold on toa 
policy of racial segregation. The edu- 
cational services now available to Ne- 
groes are not equal to those available 
to whites. The present situation de- 
mands that additional and expanded 
services be made available to college 
graduates, to those who want voca- 
tional training, and to adults who 
were forced to quit school before they 
finished the eighth grade. Perhaps 
the most significant thing that has 
happened in Kentucky education 
since 1930 is the realization by edu- 
cational leaders that these demands 
cannot be met in the segregated 
school. 


15 Educational Bulletin 9:193-94, My 1943. 





CHaPTER XI 


THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES IN LOUISIANA! 


J. B. CavE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Over the period 1929-1930 to 1944- 
1945, the number of educables (per- 
sons of school age) in Louisiana de- 


ereased from 650,196 to 617,706,. 


despite a population increase from 
2,101,593 (1930 census) to 2,363,880 
(1940 census). Negro educables de- 


ereased from 255,740 to 229,877; 


white educables, from 394,456 to 
387,829. Please note that while there 
was an increase of 12.5 per cent in 
population there was a decrease of 
4.9 per cent in educables. It is rather 
significant to observe that this de- 
crease in educables is not reflected in 
the total enrollment (counting private 
as well as public schools) though it is 
beginning to show in the lower grades. 
The over-all registrations in elemen- 
tary and high schools increased from 
489,995 in 1929-1930 to 502,755 in 
1944-1945; however, there were de- 
creases in the first four grades. It is 
further revealing to note that decline 
in enrollment for Negro schools 
stopped in the first grade, while de- 
cline for white schools extended 
through the fifth grade. 


1Basic sources for material in this chapter 
are Bulletin No, 186, Eighty-First Annual 
Report for the Session 1929-1930. Baton 
Rouge: State Department of Education, Oc- 
tober, 1930, passim. Bulletin No, 573, Lou- 
‘sana School Directory, Session 1945-1946. 
Baton Rouge: State Department of Educa- 
tion, September, 1945, passim. Bulletin No. 
585, Ninety-Siath Annual Report for the 
Session 1944-1945. Baton Rouge: State De- 
partment of Education, December, 1945, 
passim. 


Pusuic SCHOOLS 


Enrollment.—Enrollment in purely 
public schools showed a slight decline 
of less than one per cent over the fif- 
teen-year period, dropping from 434,- 
557 to 431,479, most of which was in 
schools for whites—public schools for 
Negroes showed a net increase of 
6,703 or 4 per cent. Enrollment de- 
crease is as shown in Table I. 

Teachers and Schools.—In 1929- 
1930, Louisiana provided 3,028 teach- 
ers and 1,578 schools for the 156,850 
Negro children registered, and 9,145 
teachers and 1,409 schools for 277,- 
707 white children. The reader will 
note that during this session Negro 
teachers formed 24.7 per cent of the 
total number provided by the state, 
whereas Negro pupils formed 36 per 
cent of public school registrations; 
and that more schools were provided 
for 156,850 Negro pupils than for 
277,707 whites. ‘‘In the white schools 
there was one white teacher to every 
30 pupils registered, and one Negro 
teacher to every 51 pupils.’ 

In 1944-1945, the picture was some- 
what improved, showing 4,309 Negro 
teachers for 163,553 pupils in 1,680 
schools; and 10,003.4 white teachers 
for 267,926 pupils in 879 schools. The 
percentage of Negro teachers to the 
total number employed was by now 
30, and the percentage of Negro pu- 
pils to white pupils was 37.9. The 
teacher-pupil ratio had dropped for 


27. H. Harris, ‘‘General Report,’’ Eighty- 
First Annual Report, p. 9. 
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TABLE I 








Negroes 


Whites 





Grade Deerease 


Per Cent of 


Per Cent of 


Decrease Decrease Decrease 





NI, gers erences cons 
Second grade 
Third grade 
Fourth grade 
Fifth grade 
Sixth grade 





30.0% 18,359 

0.6 7,248 
ia 6,057 
we 3,672 
Eo 1,830 
Stal 00 


33.8% 
20.1 
18.0 
11.6 


6.5 





both groups, being one to each 37.9 
for Negroes and one to each 26.7 for 
whites. 

The excess of Negro schools over 
whites in both 1929-1930 and 1944- 
1945 may be explained by the more 
rapid and systematic consolidation 
and adequate transportation for 


whites. The figures indicate no trans- 
portation at state expense for Negro 
pupils in 1929-1930 and provisions 
for only 5,999 or 3.6 per cent of Ne- 
gro registration in 1944-1945. Per- 


centages for whites were 22.2 per cent 
in 1929-1930 and 34.9 per cent for 
1944-1945. 

Statistically the story of consoli- 
dated schools appears in Table IT. 

Educational Costs. — For the ses- 
sion 1929-1930, Louisiana spent an 
average of $11.72 for every Negro 
child registered in the public schools 
and an average of $15.46 per pupil of 
average attendance; similar figures 
for whites during the same session are 
$52.75 for each pupil registered and 


$64.21 for each pupil of average at- 
tendance. In other words, for each 
white child registered in the public 
schools of Louisiana in 1929-1930 the 
state spent over 414 times as much on 
each white child as for each Negro 
child registered ; and over four times 
as much for each white pupil in av- 
‘erage daily attendance. By 1944- 
1945, the average per pupil cost of 
education for Negroes had increased 
to the point that money spent for 
whites per pupil registered and per 
pupil of average daily attendance was 
just slightly over three times that 
spent for Negroes—the figures being 
as follows: 


White 
$100.10 


Negro 
$30.10 





Per Pupil Registered 
Per Pupil in Average 


Daily Attendance 113.30 


34.06 





Current expenditures for Negroes 
attending the public schools in 1929- 
1930 amounted to 11.3 per cent of the 
total spent as compared to 88.7 per 
cent ‘spent for whites. By 1944-1945, 


TABLE II 








Number of 
Teachers in 


Number of Negro Schools 


Number of White Schools 





Each School 1929-1930 


1944-1945 


1929-1930 1944-1945 





OS . 1,042 
Two and Three 420 
Four and Five . 37 
Six and Seven 30 
Eight and Nine 15 
Ten and Above 34 


867 339 69 
547 412 
60 118 
9 98 
37 100 
143 342 





Total 1,578 


1,680 1,409 
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Negroes were receiving 17.6 per cent 
of money spent for current purposes. 

Figures representing value of pub- 
lie-school property in 1929-1930 are 
not available; those for 1944-1945 are 
available and show that only 8.9 per 
cent of money invested in school prop- 
erty had been spent for Negroes, 
while 91.1 per cent had been spent for 
whites. 

When one is reminded that the 
United States Census for 1930 and 
1940 showed that Negroes formed at 
each census 36 per cent.of the popula- 
tion in Louisiana, he will be able to 
view all these figures in their real and 
true perspective. The actual popula- 
tion figures for these years are: 


1940 


852,141 
1,511,739 


1930 
776,326 
1,325,267 





Negroes 
Whites 





Salaries of Teachers.—Negro teach- 
ers in 1929-1930 received an average 
annual salary of $450.67; while white 
teachers were receiving an average 
annual salary of $1,101.88. During 
the session 1944-1945, the compara- 
tive figures are Negroes, $810.98; 
white, $1,683.23. Thus, during the 
fifteen-year period from 1929-1930 to 
1944-1945, the ratio of average annual 
salaries for Negroes to average annual 
salaries for whites had increased from 
40 per cent to 48.1 per cent. While 
average annual salaries for Negroes 
were low in both sessions under dis- 
cussion, it is worth our while to ob- 
serve that in 1929-1930 Orleans parish 
paid Negroes an average annual sal- 
alry of $1,233.54 (whites were getting 
$1,763.19) ; and that in 1944-1945, six 
parishes (Caddo, East Baton Rouge, 
Jefferson, Lafourche, Orleans, St. 
Charles) and the city of Monroe were 
paying Negroes average annual sala- 
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ries of more than $1,000.00, the high- 
est of which was $2,173.94 in Orleans 
parish—the average annual salary for 
white teachers in Orleans parish for 
the session under discussion is 
$2,337.03. A suit for equalization of 
salaries filed in 1942 by Negroes of 
Orleans parish resulted in an agree- 
ment by which Negro teachers in 
Orleans parish were to be paid accorda- 
ing to the same salary scale by which 
white teachers were paid. 

Approved High Schools.—An idea 
of the qualitative aspect of public 
school provisions, particularly on the 
high school level, may be gleaned 
from the following facts. 

For 1929-1930 there were 4 four- 
year high schools for Negroes and 37 
teacher-training schools* approved by 
the State of Louisiana; none were ap- 
proved by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
At the same time there were 353 four- 
year high schools for whites approved 
by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

For 1944-1945 there were 80 publie 
four-year high schools for Negroes ap- 
proved and/or accredited, and one ac- 
credited by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Comparative figures for whites, as of 
the same session, are 380 state ap- 
proved four-year high schools and 130 
aceredited by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

As to the physical availability of 
high schools over the period under re- 
view, it is well to note that for white 
children, the state, by 1929-1930, had 


8Four-year schools on the secondary level 
offering some work (mainly classroom, man- 
agement, practice teaching, psychology and 
methods) for the training of teachers. 
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provided, within the boundaries of 
every parish, except one (St. Ber- 
nard), a four-year publicly-supported 
high school and by 1944-1945 no par- 
ish was without approved four-year 
high school facilities for its white pu- 
pils; while, for Negro pupils, in 1929- 
1930, 37 out of 64 parishes were with- 
out approved four-year high school 
facilitites at public expense, and 13 
parishes still had no approved four- 
year high schools for Negroes located 
within their boundaries in 1944-1945. 

The foregoing facts will appear in 
bolder relief stated thus: thirty-six 
per cent (36%) of the population of 
Louisiana had available to it in 1929- 
1930 approximately 10.4 per cent of 
the state approved, publicly provided 
four-year high school facilities; and 
had available in 1944-1945 approxi- 
mately 17.3 per cent of like facilities. 

Administration and Supervision.— 
Listed on the central staff of the Lou- 
isiana State Department of Education 
for 1929-1930 was one Negro, Mr. J. 
S. Jones, whose title was Rosenwald 
Building Agent; his salary, however, 
was paid by the Rosenwald Fund, 
Southern University, and the Louisi- 
ana Colored Teachers’ Association. 
Nineteen parishes each employed one 
Jeanes Agent, who was a Negro, for 
periods ranging from eight to twelve 
months, with salaries ranging from 
$75.00 to $162.00 per month. These 
agents supervised 554 or 35 per cent 
of the 1,578 Negro schools. During 
the same year, Mr. J. W. McLeod was 
employed by the State Department of 
Education and made state shop super- 
visor for all schools in the state hav- 
ing farm or industrial shops or de- 
siring information about such shops. 
Through Southern University, the 
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land-grant college for Negroes, the 
usual supervisory services in voea- 
tional home economics and vocational 
agriculture were provided, one person 
in each field being employed on a part- 
time basis. 

By 1944-1945 no Negro was listed 
on the central staff of the Louisiana 
State Department of Education; the 
number of Jeanes Agents (by then 
called ‘‘Jeanes Teachers’’) had in- 
ereased from 19 persons in 19 par- 
ishes to 31 persons in 32 parishes 
serving 795 or 47 per cent of the 
1,680 Negro schools; the number of 
vocational agriculture and vocational 
home economics workers had increased 
to three (one teacher-trainer in agri- 
culture, one itinerant teacher-trainer 
in agriculture, and one district super- 
visor in home economics) ; and a Ne- 
gro teacher-trainer officially had been’ 
provided for trade and industrial 
work. 

The picture in these areas for 
whites in 1929-1930 shows a superin- 
tendent for each of 64 parishes and 
two independent city systems, an as- 
sistant superintendent in 13 parishes, 
supervisors in 16 parishes, under the 
education staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Education for 1929-1930 were 
listed 18 persons (all white, but two 
giving full time to Negro schools) or 
in other capacities. In 1944-1945 
there were the same 64 superinten- 
dents but one additional city superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendents 
had decreased to 56 of the parishes 
and city systems had supervisors—at 
least nine having two or more, and 
the State Department of Education 
employed 56 persons (all white but 
only one giving full time to Negro 
schools) as supervisors, agents or in 
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other capacities. In short, it may be 
truthfully and simply said that from 
the administrative and supervisory 
angle Negroes, during the period un- 
der discussion, were only employed 
as principals, Jeanes Teachers, and 
itinerant teacher-trainers. 
Compulsory School Attendance.— 
Louisiana was without a compulsory 
school attendance law until 1944 
when Act 239 was passed at the Regu- 
lar Session of the Legislature, which 
“provides for the attendance in a 
public or a private day school of every 
child between the ages of 7 and 15 for 
a period of 180 days or for the full 
session of the public school which the 
child would normally attend.’’ The 


responsibility for the child’s atten- 
dance is placed on the parent or 
guardian.* Each parish school board 
was directed to employ one or more 
visiting teachers to facilitate the pro- 
gram. Such persons are required to 


meet special certification requirements 
set up by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. During the session, 1944-1945, 
13 parishes employed visiting teach- 
ers, only one of whom was for Negro 
children. 

Teacher Welfare.—Not until 1936 
did Louisiana join the rapidly grow- 
ing group of states making reasonable 
provisions for security and happiness 
of its teaching personnel. In that 
year, the Legislature passed Acts No. 
58 and 83 providing tenure and a re- 
tirement system for all public school 
teachers in the state.5 Briefly stated 
the tenure law provides that any 


4Ninety-Sixzth Annual Report, p. 12. 

5Bulletin No. 402, Eighty-Ninth Annual 
Report for the Session, 1987-38. Baton 
Rouge: State Department of Education, pp. 
66-73. See also: Louisiana Colored Teach- 
ers’ Journal 21:4-8, O 1945. 
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teacher who is not notified in writing 
at the end of a three-year probation- 
ary period that his services have been 
unsatisfactory ‘‘shall automatically 
become a regular and permanent 
teacher ”? The law provides fur- 
ther that ‘‘No permanent teacher 
shall be removed from office except 
upon written and signed charges of 
wilful neglect of duty or of incompe- 
tency, or dishonesty, and then only if 
found guilty after a hearing by the 
school board of that parish in which 
the teacher is employed... .’’ The 
retirement system provides that, by 
contributing a small amount (four 
per centum) of his earnings to a fund 
supplemented by state funds and 
bearing compound interest, each 
teacher will build up an income 
against old age or disability. Retire- 
ment is permissible when the age of 
60 is reached or after 35 years® of 
service (whichever is first) and man- 
datory when the age of 70 is reached, 
except that, upon request of employer 
approved by Retirement Board a per- 
son may teach two years beyond the 
age of 70. Permanent disability quali- 
fies one for retirement irrespective of 
age consideration. Liberal provisions 
are made for ‘‘sick leave’’ ;* and ‘‘sab- 
batical leaves’’ are authorized by 
law.® 

Except for the operation of salary 
differentials upon provisions for re- 
tirement, Negroes participated equal- 
ly in the benefits of all the foregoing 
legislation. 


6Bulletin No. 448, Ninety-First Annual 
Report for the Session, 1939-40. Baton 
Rouge: State Department of Education, p. 
85 


TIbid., pp. 82-3. 
8Act No, 319, 1940, Louistana Legislature. 
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PrivaTE SCHOOLS 


Figures relating to number of 
teachers and the number of private 
schools for Negroes in Louisiana were 
not available for 1929-1930; figures 
relating to average annual salaries of 
teachers in Negro private schools were 
not available, either for the session 
1929-1930 or the session 1944-1949, 

The statistics show an increase of 
16,828 or 30.9 per cent, in registra- 
tions in private schools over the pe- 
riod under study ; the figures for each 
session being as follows: 


1929-1930 1944-1945 





PEI, nc cccccrecsin -. 15,399 18,969 
eee oo. . 39,049 52,307 





Total 54,448 71,276 





Five private high schools for Ne- 
groes were approved by the State of 
Louisiana in 1929-1930 ;° none was ac- 
credited by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
For whites, in this same session, 60 
private high schools were state ap- 
proved and 11 were accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. By 1944-1945, 5 
Negro private high schools were ap- 
proved by the State Department of 
Education and 3 were accredited by 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. By 1944-1945, 
66 private high schools for whites 
were state approved and 12 were ac- 
credited by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


®Nine private high schools for Negroes 


had the status of approved teacher-training 
schools; that is, schools training teachers on 


the high school level. 





HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Undergraduate Institutions 


Public. — Louisiana provided one 
institution of higher education for 
Negroes in 1929-1930, Southern Uni- 
versity, which had a college enroll- 
ment of 299, and a faculty of 25, and 
53 graduates for the session. At the 
same time, the state maintained 5 
state-supported colleges for white per- 
sons with a combined enrollment of 
5,024 persons, a faculty personnel of 
567 and a total of 606 graduates. By 
1944-1945, there were two state-sup- 
ported colleges for Negroes with 1,184 
students, 95 persons on their facul- 
ties and 164 graduates. White state 
supported higher institutions re- 
mained at 5 but enrollment, staff and 
graduates increased to 6,254 students, 
849 staff and 999 graduates. 

At a glance it will be seen that dur- 
ing this fifteen-year period another 
four-year college for Negroes was 
established by the state, enrollment 
and faculty were all but quadrupled, 
and graduates slightly more than 
tripled. Despite this obvious prog- 
ress, higher education for Negroes in 
the factors under consideration re- 
mained far behind that for whites. 
Faculty provided for Negro colleges 
was only 10 per cent of persons em- 
ployed by the state; enrollment in 
Negro colleges was only 15.9 per cent 
of total enrollment in state institu- 
tions of higher education; and Ne- 
gro baccalaureate graduates repre- 
sented only 14.1 per cent of all the 
graduates of state colleges. 

State expenditures for higher edu- 
cation of Negroes amounted to 3.5 per 
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cent of the total?® spent for all higher 
education during the 1929-1930 ses- 


sion as compared to 6.4 per cent in 
1944-1945. The comparative figures 
are: 





1929-1930 1944-1945 
Money spent for 
Negroes -....- $ 88,129.00 $ 502,616.48 
Money spent for 
whites _.___. 2,465,456.10  7,727,807.12 





Ratio of expenditures in all phases of 
higher education conformed rather 
closely to the foregoing. At neither 
time was any provision made for or- 
ganized research and extension in 
Negro institutions. 

Having been a full four-year col- 
lege for only five years in 1929-1930, 
Southern University was not accred- 
ited by any regional or national asso- 
ciation while all five of the colleges 
for white students were accredited. by 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. By 1944- 
1945, Southern was accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools; Grambling, the 
other Negro College, has not been ac- 
eredited. All the white colleges main- 
tained their rating. 

Private.—Statistics show 14 private 
institutions recognized in 1929-1930 
as colleges by the State of Louisiana, 
3 of which were for Negroes; and 11 
recognized in 1944-1945, 3 of which 
were for Negroes. At the beginning 
of this period (1929-1930), Negro col- 
leges enrolled 9.5 per cent of the total 
students, employed 5.1 per cent of to- 
tal faculty personnel, and awarded 
9.8 per cent of the baccalaureate de- 
grees in private colleges. By the end 


10Expenditures for graduate and profes- 
sional education included with expenditures 
for graduate education. 


of our period (1944-1945), Negro stu- 
dents constituted 12.7 per cent of the 
undergraduate enrollment in private 
colleges, Negro teachers formed 10.2 
per cent of total faculty personnel, 
and Negro colleges awarded 14.1 per 
cent of the baccalaureate degrees. 

We regret that statistics relating to 
expenditures in private schools could 
not be secured within the allotted 
time. 


Graduate and Professional Schools 


Public.— Graduate and _profes- 
sional instruction for Negroes at pub- 
lie expense was non-existent in 1929- 
1930 and was still non-existent in 
1944-1945. During most of this same 
period, graduate and professional 
work in agriculture, education, engi- 
neering, liberal arts and sciences, law, 
library science, medicine, and social 
welfare was being offered for whites 
in the land-grant institution, Louisi- 
ana State University. 

Private. — Private Negro colleges 
made no provisions either for gradu- 
ate or for professional work in 1929- 
1930. For 1944-1945, Xavier Univer- 
sity reported an enrollment of 7 
graduate students, It also offered pro- 
fessional work in pharmacy. Dillard 
University had just opened a school 
offering a five-year degree course in 
nursing. Figures in the Highty-First 
Annual Report of Louisiana for 1929- 
1930 show that two private institu- 
tions for whites, Loyola and Tulane 
Universities, offered graduate work 
with a combined enrollment of 380. 
The Ninety-Sixth Annual Report for 
1944-1945 showed one private college 
for whites (Tulane) doing graduate 
work with an enrollment of 621. Tu- 
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lane offered same professional work 
throughout the entire period. 


SprecraL EpuCATIONAL SERVICES 
Schools for the Blind and the Deaf 


Louisiana had already provided a 
school for blind Negro children in 
1929-1930, though it had not provided 
a school for deaf children. It did pro- 
vide a school for deaf before 1944. 
Enrollment in the school for blind Ne- 
groes was 25.6 per cent of total for 
state, teachers employed constituted 
23.5 per cent of state personnel for 
blind children, but the percentage of 
money spent in the Negro blind school 
was only 10.5 per cent of the total 
spent for this type of special service. 

In 1944-1945, the comparisons were 
as follows: The school for blind Ne- 
groes enrolled 35.5 per cent of such 
pupils attending state schools, em- 
ployed 24.0 per cent of such teaching 
personnel, and received 27.0 per cent 
of the money appropriated for such 
services. The school for deaf Negroes 
enrolled 15.3 per cent of such pupils, 
employed 16.6 per cent of the teach- 
ers, and received 13.5 per cent of the 
money appropriated for this special 
type of service. 


Industrial Schools for the Delinquent 


No such institutions for Negroes 
were in operation at any time during 
the period under study, though some 
steps had been completed to establish 
a home for delinquent boys by 1944. 

Institutions for whites existed 
throughout the period. We were un- 
able to secure necessary data. 


Other Special Schools and Classes 


Kindergartens.—The records indi- 
cate that kindergartens have not been 
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a significant part of the Louisiana 
school system, either public or private. 
At no time has registration in these 
schools reached 1 per cent of the total 
school enrollment, There were no pub- 
lic kindergartens for Negroes either 
in 1929-1930 or 1944-45; however, one 
existed a short while in one parish 
during the early years of World War 
II. Two institutions were maintained 
for Negro children under private 
auspices in two parishes by 1944-45. 
For whites, kindergartens have been 
maintained at public expense through- 
out the entire period of our survey 
in one parish and one city system. 

Ungraded Classes.—No ungraded 
classes were reported for Negroes at 
any time during the period 1929-1930 
to 1944-1945. For whites, statistics 
show them in only one parish, Or- 
leans, by 1944-45. 

Adult Education.—Statistics show 
that, in 1929-1930, Louisiana dis- 
pensed $248,262.50 for adult illiteracy 
classes, having total registrations of 
109,688. Fifty-five and six tenths 
(55.6) per cent of this money was 
spent and eighty-one and four tenths 
(81.4) per cent of the registrations 
were in Negro classes. 

Evening Schools.—No statistics on 
evening schools are available except 
those relating to finance. They indi- 
cate a decline in the emphasis upon 
public evening schools. Amounts of 
public money spent for instruction in 
this area decreased 76.6 per cent from 
1929-1930 to 1944-1945. The amount 
of money allocated to Negro public 
evening schools in 1929-1930 was 38.5 
per cent and in 1944-1945 was 39.5 
per cent. 

Trade Schools—No trade schools 
for Negroes had been established by 
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1944-1945. For whites, in 1944-1945, 
there existed (at public expense) 10 
trade schools upon which was expend- 
ed $559,352.23 ; in which, there were 
2,596 persons registered; in which 
there were employed an instructional 
staff of 85 persons; and whose com- 
bined property value was $3,167,- 
984.33. 


Finat Worp 


Reviewing educational statistics for 
the fifteen-year period 1929-1945, em- 
phasizes anew the disproportionate 
provisions made for the education of 
Negroes and whites. However, the 


panorama presents an encouraging 


scene, particularly in the elementary 
and high school areas, in that train- 
ing, teaching loads, and salaries of 
Negro personnel began slowly to ap- 
proach those of whites; and the total 
amount of money spent upon the edu- 
eation of Negro children in Louisiana 
inched along in the direction of the 
amount spent upon white children. 
Progress in the area of undergradu- 
ate higher education and schools for 
the deaf and blind were particularly 
noticeable. 

The darkest features appear in the 
areas of trade schools, supervision, 
and graduate and professional edu- 
cation. 








CuHapTeR XII 


THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES IN MARYLAND 


GLADYCE HELENE BRADLEY 


INTRODUCTION 


Maryland has a biracial plan of ed- 
ucation with four systems in effect: 
(1) a system of white public schools 
administered by county Boards of 
Education and supervised by the 
State Board of Education; (2) a sys- 
tem of Negro public schools adminis- 
tered by the white county Boards of 
Edueation and similarly related to 
the State Board; (3) a system of 
white public schools in Baltimore 
City, entirely independent of the 
State Board except in areas of coop- 
eration with the State Teachers Col- 
leges; and (4) a system of Negro pub- 
lie schools in Baltimore City under the 
control of the Board of School Com- 
missioners. 

By virtue of the fact that all mem- 
bers of the State Board of Education 
and county boards of education are 
white, Negroes are denied the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the govern- 
ment and administration of schools 
controlled by these bodies. The ap- 
pointment of a Negro representative 
to the Baltimore City Board of School 
Commissioners had been requested by 
Negro citizens for about a quarter of 
a century. A brief history of the 
movement and reasons for its justifi- 
cation were outlined by Carl Murphy, 
chairman of the Baltimore Citizens 
Committee for Justice, in a letter 
dated April 9, 1942, and addressed to 
the Honorable Howard W. Jackson, 
Mayor of Baltimore. Mr. Murphy 
listed three reasons for this proposal : 
(1) that colored children were in sep- 
arate schools; (2) that they numbered 
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31,000 and constituted one-third of 
the entire school population; and (3) 
that the Board in its executive session 
needed the counsel of some one per- 
son who knew the colored people bet- 
ter than any of its members at that 
time possibly could. The Governor’s 
Commission on Problems Affecting 
the Negro population, appointed in 
1942, expressed the belief that the ap- 
pointment of a qualified Negro to the 
Board of School Commissioners would 
promote further unity in the adminis- 
tration of the community’s program 
of public education. As a result of 
this study and the concentrated ef- 
forts of the spirited citizens, a Negro, 
George McMechen, was appointed to 
the Baltimore City Board of School 
Commissioners. Elmer A. Henderson, 
Negro, is Assistant Superintendent of 
Negro Schools in Baltimore City. 


GENERAL Po.uicy oF SEPARATE 
ScHOOLS 

The most obvious differences be- 
tween white and Negro education is 
that white and Negro pupils are edu- 
cated in separate public schools and 
higher institutions. But there are nu- 
merous other discrepancies which are 
not so readily observable. The theory 
of Negro education, at first glance, 
seems as broad as that planned for 
white. However, if we examine the 
development of education in Mary- 
land we find that such is not and has 
not been true. There are remnants 
of reservations in the minds of whites 


1Report of the Governor’s Commission on 
Problems Affecting the Negro Population, 
1943, p. 19. 
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with respect to the education of Ne- 
groes. The flavor of Superintendent 
Van Bokkelen’s statement of 1867 to 
the effect that ‘‘I can see no reason 
why the colored people should not be 
instructed . . . educated labor is the 
cheapest and pays the best,’’? has not 
totally disappeared. Negro education 
was designed from the beginning, and 
with respect to graduate and profes- 
sional organization is at present 
planned, not to enable the Negro to 
rise above his station as a laborer but 
to improve him as such. 

The Negro children of Maryland 
are, with a single exception, segre- 
gated from the white children in their 
public education. The Statute Law 
does not expressly forbid the instrue- 
tion of white and Negro children in 
the public school. The legal separation 
or the two groups with respect to edu- 
cation depends upon the administra- 
tion of the Common Law. Negro and 
white pupils in Garrett County have 
attended the same schools over a long 
period of years. The number of Ne- 
gro pupils was so small, and the ex- 
penses connected therewith so large, 
that the Negro school was discon- 
tinued, and its enrollment quietly ab- 
sorbed into the white public schools, 
with a minimum of objections from 
either group. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


A second difference exists between 
the financial support given to white 
and Negro education. Evidences of 
this are found in the current expendi- 
ture per elementary school pupil, 
(1929-30: $62.04 white; $44.07 Ne- 
gro; 1944-45: $78 white, $69 Negro) ; 


2Annual Report of the State Board of 
Education, 1867, p. 116. 
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transportation of pupils, (1929-30: 
$594,473 white, $8,675 Negro; 1944- 
45: $1,466,708 white, $261,802, Ne- 
gro); salaries of teachers (average 
salary of elementary teachers, 1929- 
30: $1,474 white, $1,113 Negro, 1944- 
45, $2,024 white, $1,888 Negro), the 
meagre appropriation for supervision, 
and the secondary and vocational cur- 
ricula. The above figures indicate 
that distribution of funds to Negro 
schools in 1944-45 represented a closer 
approach to equality than in 1929-30, 
but equality has not been reached. At 
the same time it must be borne in 
mind that 


the facilities provided for Negro pupils may 
in many cases be much more expensive on a 
per capita basis, than similar facilities pro- 
vided for the white, since a curriculum, or 
a building, or teaching facilities, may have 
to be provided for fewer than the optimum 
number of students. Thus, equal per capita 
costs in white and Negro institutions, or the 
allocation of educational funds on a relative 
population basis, would not constitute true 
criteria of the adequacy of the findings of 
the Negro institutions.3 


The financial provisions for higher 
educational institutions on a state- 
wide scale are likewise unequal. Ac- 
cording to the Governor’s budgetary 
report for 1944-45 these colleges re- 
ceived approximately one-ninth of the 
sum appropriated to white institu- 
tions in general funds, or $178,099, 
and $1,537,748, respectively. To the 
latter sum for white institutions 
must be added the financial sup- 
port given to private institutions, such 
as Johns Hopkins, for the education 


3Martin D. Jenkins, ‘‘A Statement of 
Basie Principles Which Should Underlie the 
Organization and Administration of Racially 
Segregated Schools in the State.’’ (Special 
Consultant on the Maryland Survey of 
Higher Education.) 
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of whites. In view of the fact that this 
has been a continued practice over a 
period of years it is even more disas- 
trous. The Commission on Higher Ed- 
ucation of Negroes in Maryland de- 
seribed this state of affairs thusly: 


To engage for a moment in pure specula- 
tion, based upon the ten years 1927-36 only: 
if Negro higher education had received State 
assistance in proportion to white higher edu- 
cation, the amounts would have been, over 
and above what it did receive, $89,990, and 
for the ten years 1927-36, $1,456,499. If the 
democratic principle of equality of privilege 
be granted, it is therefore probably true to 
say that the State of Maryland is in arrears 
in 1936 with respect to its appropriations to 
the current expenditures of Negro higher 
education something like one and a half mil- 
lion dollars. This is a ten-year arrearage; 
to cover a longer period would add enor- 
mously to the figure. 

Emphasis is added further to the racial 
disparity by citation of the historical facts 
that the State of Maryland has aided white 
private colleges continuously since 1784 and 
the Negro private college since 1921.4 


The provision for partial scholarships 
for Negro graduate students is grossly 
inadequate. 

On the other hand these differences 
are not as striking in Baltimore City 
as in rural areas. This can be account- 
ed for partly on the theory that urban 
life makes for more liberal attitudes 
toward facilities and for better inter- 
racial understanding. 

The Negro elementary schools in 
the rural districts are greatly inferior 
to the rural white elementary schools, 
as evidenced by the total current ex- 
penditures, $8,252,144.37 white,® and 
$1,343,287.18 Negro.® In addition, the 


4+Report of the Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation of Negroes, 1937, p. 55. 

5Annual Report of the State Board of 
Edueation, 1945, p. 246. 

6Tbid., p. 250. 


average salary of the white teacher 
in the county elementary schools is 
$1,823,7 and for the Negro teacher, 
$1,613. There are 106 white one- 
teacher elementary schools or 3.5 per 
cent, a decrease of 557 since 1929-30,° 
and 112 Negro one-teacher elementary 
schools or 18.3 per cent, a decrease 
of 251 for the other year studied.” 
It is evident from these figures that 
the Negro elementary schools have not 
been consolidated nearly as extensive. 
ly as the white. The consolidation of 
elementary schools is related to the 
amount of transportation provided. 
Many of the school buildings do not 
meet even the minimum building 
standards. Practically no schoolhouse 
construction for Negro children was 
undertaken between 1917 and 1921." 
From 1920 to 1933, $10,765,165 was 
spent in capital outlay for county 
white elementary schools, and for the 
same period $1,146,745 was spent for 
county Negro elementary schools, a 
ratio of 1 to 9.4. Building programs 
have been pro rata twice as great for 
whites as for Negroes.’ Five of the 
Negro school buildings in Baltimore 
City are over 100 years old. In one 
building classes must pass through 
rooms where instruction is being car- 
ried on, in order to reach the other 
side. In Baltimore 2,700 children at- 
tend school on a part-time basis due 
to insufficient space. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In secondary education, the Negro 
has fewer advantages than white pu- 


TIbid., p. 246. 
8Ibid., p. 250. 

*Tbid., p. 95. 

10T bid. 

11] bid., 1921, p. 104. 

127 bid., 1933, p. 91, p. 190. 
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pils. Even in Baltimore City, the Ne- 
gro is handicapped by a limited cur- 
riculum, largely academic, which can- 
not meet the needs of self-realization, 
human relationships, economic effi- 
ciency, and civic responsibility. In 
the counties the Negro high schools 
are widely separated and they are 
much less supplied with transporta- 
tion. Of even greater significance is 
the fact that the academic standards 
are so low that only one Maryland 
Negro high school is accredited by 
the regional association of colleges 
and secondary schools. The high 
school buildings and equipment are, 
with few exceptions, far inferior to 
those of whites. In those instances 
where invreased enrollment has de- 
manded additional schools it has be- 
come the pattern to give to Negroes 
buildings which have formerly housed 
white pupils. These buildings are al- 
ready in a deplorable state and few 
improvements are made. 

Even theoretically the differences 
in vocational education are less ex- 
eusable than those in some other fields. 
Lack of provisions for such training 
is inconsistent with the fifty year old 
philosophy of the State that such is 
necessary. Nevertheless, even in Bal- 
timore City, the vocational offerings 
are limited in comparison with those 
of whites. It may be pointed out that 
expansion of vocational courses has 
been handicapped by lack of space. 

Provisions made for Negro health 
education represent one of the most 
neglected phases of the total school 
program. This is, indeed, regrettable, 
when one considers the fact that the 
health needs are enormously greater. 


“There does not, however, appear to be any 
Significant correlation between either white 


or Negro mortality, and the various educa- 
tional factors. The high negative correla- 
tion between the colored syphilis rate and 
(1) per eapita cost of colored elementary 
schools, (2) the average salary of colored 
elementary teachers, and (3) the colored 
illiteracy rate would seem to mean that a 
high rate of colored social diseases and edu- 
cational deprivation are associated.’’13 


HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


There are four public institutions 
engaged in providing Negroes with 
higher education in the State, namely : 
Morgan State College, Princess Anne 
College, Bowie State Teachers College, 
and Coppin Teachers College. There 
are nine institutions for higher educa- 
tion of the white population supported 
in whole or in part by public funds. 

The control of the Negro institu- 
tions is vested in as many separate 
and distinct boards as there are insti- 
tutions. Morgan State College is con- 
trolled by the State and a Board of 
Trustees. Princess Anne College, the 
land grant institution, is governed by 
the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland; Bowie State Teach- 
ers College by the State Board of Ed- 
ucation, and Coppin Teachers College 
by the Board of School Commissioners 
of Baltimore City. 

At College Park, the University of 
Maryland offers to its 8,000 students 
curricula in the liberal arts, the basic 
sciences, engineering, business and 
public administration, home _ eco- 
nomics, and teacher training. In ad- 
dition to the College Park School the 
University of Maryland offers pro- 
fessional training in its Baltimore 
schools in law, medicine, dentistry, 


13Robert B. Davids, ‘‘A Comparison of 
White and Negro Education in Maryland,’’ 
Unpublished doctor’s dissertation. Johns 
Hopkins University, 1936, p. 232. 
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pharmacy, and nursing. Finally, the 
University of Maryland is attempting 
to conduct at Princess Anne College 
a school of agriculture and Mechani- 
eal arts for Negroes. 

‘‘Princess Anne College is far be- 
low standards,’’ according to the Mar- 
bury Report of the Maryland Com- 
mission on Higher Education."* ‘‘ This 
is frankly admitted by the President 
of the University, who attributes the 
condition directly to the lack of ade- 
quate support for the school.’’!® 

With the exception of the courses 
offered at Princess Anne College and 
at the School of Law in Baltimore, 
Negroes do not at present attend the 
University of Maryland. In order to 
meet constitutional obligations the 
state is now operating Morgan State 
College. At that overcrowded insti- 
tution courses in the liberal arts and 
in the basic sciences, as well as courses 
in teacher education and home eco- 
nomics, are available to Negro stu- 
dents. ‘‘However, Morgan State Col- 
lege in no sense parallels the activi- 
ties of the University of Maryland. 
Thus, courses in agriculture and en- 
gineering are not offered, nor are any 
opportunities for professional study 
or graduate work available. In recog- 
nition of this fact the State has 
awarded scholarships to Negroes 80 
that they may pursue, at institutions 
beyond the borders of the State, 
courses not available to them in any 
State-controlled institution.’’!6 

Teachers in Negro elementary 
schools of Baltimore City are not of- 
fered training in any state institu- 


14The Marbury Report of the Maryland 
Commission on Higher Education for Ne- 
groes, 1947, p. 8. 

15] bid. 

16] bid. 
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tion. Nor does the State offer, except 
through its scholarship program, any 
opportunity for Negroes to do gradu- 
ate work in the field of education. 
‘*However, educational work being 
done at Bowie in training teachers for 
the elementary Negro schools of the 
State other than those in Baltimore 
City seems to be on a parity with that 
being done in the other State Teach- 
ers Colleges.’’'* Moreover, Baltimore 
City is conducting at municipal ex- 
pense Coppin Teachers College for 
the training of Negro elementary 
school teachers. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


Thus, we have shown that from the 
kindergarten through the graduate 
and professional schools of the free 
state of Maryland the Negro is dis- 
criminated against in the separate ed- 
ucational system. On no level is the 
Negro given equal opportunity with 
respect to buildings, salaries, expendi- 
tures, equipment, libraries, curricula, 
or any other factor. To the previous- 
ly enumerated shortcomings of the 
educational system for Negroes we 
must add inadequate adult education 
programs, education of the handi- 
capped, special education, guidance 
and counseling services, mental hy- 
giene programs, and the concomitant 
results of failure to meet the personal, 
social, and emotional needs of the pu- 
pils. If the Negro is to participate 
maximally in one world, Equal edu- 
cational opportunity must be pro- 
vided; if the peace for which we 
fought is to be realized Maryland 
must provide its Negroes, as well as 
whites, with a well-rounded functional 
education. 


111 bid. 








CuapTer XIII 
THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES IN MISSISSIPPI 


FLORENCE O. 


ScHOoL CENSUS AND ENROLLMENT 


Slightly less than one-half of the 
2,180,705 people in Mississippi are 
Negroes. Of that number 483,736 
were of school age during the 1944-45 
school session, while the school en- 
rollment was 270,615. The school cen- 
sus for white children during the 
same year was 378,932 but the en- 
rollment was 288,246. The Biennial 
Report of the State Superintendent 
of Education shows that the average 
daily attendance in the Negro schools 
was 218,145; and that in the white 
schools it was 230,539. Ninety-five per 
cent of the Negro children were en- 
rolled in the elementary grades — 
(grades 1-8) ; eighty per cent of the 
white children were enrolled in the 
elementary grades — (grades 1-8), 
Five per cent of the Negro children 
were enrolled in the high school — 
(grades 9-12) and 20 per cent of the 
white children were enrolled in the 
high school—(grades 9-12).! 

Approximately 16,000 teachers were 
employed to teach the children in the 
public schools of the state. Of this 
number 6,547 were Negro teachers. 
There were 444 Negro classroom 
teachers for the 98 Negro high schools 
and 2,298 white classroom teachers 
for the 557 public high schools for 
whites.” 

ScHoot Burpines 


Of the 3,747 Negro schools in the 
state, 2,015 (61.2%) are one-teacher, 


1Report of the Joint Legislative Educa- 
tion Committee, 1946, p. 3. 

2G, J. Cain, Statistical Data on School 
Session, 1944, p. 4. 


ALEXANDER 


one-room schools. There are only 105 
one-teacher, one-room schools for 
white. According to the most authen- 
tie survey that has ever been made on 
school plants in Mississippi, there are 
1,428 of the Negro schools housed in 
churches, tenant houses or any other 
type of building available. In only a 
few of the counties of the State has 
there been a wide-spread consolida- 
tion of Negro schools. In Marion 
County, Forrest County and a few 
others, consolidation of the Negro 
schools was effected along lines very 
similar to the lines which were fol- 
lowed in the consolidation of white 
schools throughout the state. 


Types or Hien ScHooxs® 


The high schools of the state are of 
various types. The State Superinten- 
dent’s Report for 1944-45 gives some 
significant data concerning high 
schools but does not seem to include 
Negro high schools; 


1. Schools organized on 6-6 plan 
(grades 7-12) 

2. Schools organized on 7-5 plan 
(avedee: GO2)) ~ ci  aes 

. Schools organized on 8-4 plan 
(grades 9-12) - 

. Schools comnieed ¢ on Sivear. pee 
(grades 10-12) 7 

5. One-year high schools (emnde: 9). 6 

. Two-year high schools (aveiee 
9-10) 

. All other types —.......... bit Yes So 

. Total number of high Mahone sia 
a. Southern Association 


121 


85 


18 
30 
557 





3G. J. Cain, Biennial Report and Recom- 
mendations of the State Superintendent of 


Public Education, Jackson, Mississippi, 


1943-44 and 1944- 45, p. 26. 
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b. Accredited 
c. Probationary 
d. Separate junior high schools 24 


Eight of the 98 Negro High Schools 
are accredited by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Six of the 22 Agricultural 
High Schools of the state are for Ne- 
groes. Many of the high schools for 
whites are organized on the 8-4 plan. 
The tabulation on high schools in this 
chapter was made on the regular four- 
year high schools organized on the 
8-4 plan. 

‘The Mississippi State Vocational 
Board is charged under state and 
Federal laws with the responsibility 
of administering two cooperative state 
and Federal programs in the state. 
These programs are: (1) vocational 
education as a part of the regular 
educational program in the public 
high schools of the state; (2) voca- 
tional rehabilitation of crippled per- 
sons over 16 years of age and crippled 
children service for crippled children 
21 years of age.’’ 

The number and kind of vocational 
departments for the year 1944-45 are 
as follows: 


No. of Departments 
White Negro Total 








Vocational Agriculture . 229 111 340 
Homemaking Education. 278 70 348 
Trade and Industrial 

Education 70 344 
Distributive Education — 6 50 


257 1,082 





Grand Totals 





The enrollment in all of these de- 
partments for the year 1944-45 was a 
total of 41,279 whites and 18,025 Ne- 
groes.* 

In 1944-45, there were 105,000 Ne- 
gro youth of high school age in Mis- 


4]bid., pp. 26-28, 


sissippi. There were only 12,000 
(11.4%) in school. In 12 different 
counties in Mississippi, 40,189 Negro 
educable children have no high school 
facilities at all. In 48 counties, there 
are no high school facilities outside 
of the towns and cities. 


CoLLEGES—HIGHER EpvucaTIon® 


The Negro population of Mississippi 
is served by 10 small colleges—five 
four-year and five two-year colleges. 
Of these ten, only two, Alcorn Col- 
lege and Jackson College are publicly 
supported. Both of these are four- 
year degree granting institutions. 
There are three private four-year co)- 
leges granting degrees. Both of the 
publicly supported colleges have B 
rating by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Only 
one of the private colleges has a B 
rating, namely, Tougaloo College. The 
white people of Mississippi are served 
by nine senior colleges, five of which 
are publicly owned and four are pri- 
vate colleges. Two of these give gradu- 
ate work. There are 12 publicly owned 
junior colleges for whites, and five 
privately operated junior colleges. 

Aleorn College, located almost in 
the Southwest corner of the state, is 
the Mississippi land-grant college for 
Negroes. The state of Mississippi owns 
the plant and equipment which is 
variously estimated to be worth from 
$600,000 to $900,000 and approxi- 
mately 900 acres of land. Probably 
the most glaring fact relating to the 
student enrollment at Alcorn College 
is the small number of Mississippi 
Negro youth who can take advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered 

5Joseph E. Gibson, Mississippi Study of 


Higher Education, 1945, pp. 317-322 and pp. 
343, 345, 
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by the school. Only 400 to 600 regu- 
lar students have enrolled at Alcorn 
College annually during the past ten 
years. In 1944-45, there were only 190 
regular students enrolled. It must be 
remembered that Alcorn is the Negro 
land-grant college and State Univer- 
sity for Mississippi. 

Jackson College was founded by the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety in 1877 in Natchez, Mississippi. 
It was moved to Jackson in 1882. 
Jackson College became a four-year 
degree granting, publicly supported 
institution in 1940. It is specifically 
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seven state institutions is given in 
Table I. 

Mississippi’s eight Negro private 
colleges are located in strategic cen- 
ters and have provided limited college 
opportunities to Negro youth. Some 
of the training offered in certain areas 
in these institutions is not always 
possible in the public institutions. 


GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS OF 
TEACHERS 


According to a special study made 
by the State Department of Education 
in March 1945 it appears that there 


TABLE I 
TRAINING OF THE FACULTIES* OF THE SEVEN Mississippi INstiITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 





Per Cent 
Holding 

Doctor’s 
Degree 


Per Cent 
Holding 
Master’s 


Institutions Degree** 


Per Cent 
Holding 
No Graduate 
Degree 


Average Major Graduate 
Months Study in Teach- 

Graduate ing Field 
Study Per Cent 





90.6 
93.5 
90.9 
95.2 
75.0 
52.9 
54.5 


57.3 
38.0 
25.4 
Delta 22.2 
Southern ........... 17.2 
NS 0.0 
Alcorn 


University 


4.0 31.5 94.5 
4.0 28.4 91.6 
6.7 25.8 94.8 
3.7 22.3 90.9 
20.7 29.4 90.0 
47.1 14.7 64.0 
45.5 18.6 82.0 





*Mississippi Study of Higher Education—1945, p. 222. 


**Excluding those holding doctors’ degrees. 


chartered to prepare teachers for the 
rural elementary schools of Missis- 
sippi. During the session of 1944-45, 
235 college students were enrolled. It 
confers only one degree, in education. 
In the year 1944-45, the average sal- 
ary paid faculty members of Jackson 
College was $1,661 and for faculty 
members at Aleorn College $1,600 
computed on a nine months’ basis.® 
The median salaries in white state col- 
leges were: University, $2,700; State, 
$2,800 ; MSCW, $2,080 ; Delta, $2,400 ; 
and Southern, $2,300. 

The training of the faculties in the 


8Ibid., pp. 319-23, 


were about 6,500 Negro teachers and 
9,200 white teachers employed in the 
schools of the state. The data below 
indicate the training for both 
groups :* 





White Colored 
0.32% 
9.68 
4.75 

12.12 

14,19 

35.54 

23.40 


Master’s degree 

Bachelor’s degree 8.74 
3 years’ college... 15.55 
2 years’ college... ----- 16.35 
1 year college............... . 7,00 
High school graduate... 5.40 
3 years’ high and below 1.73 





According to a Statistical Report of 


the State Department of Education 
for 1944 and 1945 sessions the aver- 


7@. J. Cain, loc. cit., p. 4. 
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age salary of regular classroom teach- 
ers was $407.81; this includes both 
high and elementary school teachers 
for Negroes. The average salary for 
regular classroom teachers, whites, 
was $1,018.01. Although the average 
white teacher has only three times as 
much training she is paid four times 
as much salary. In fixing salaries, 
very little consideration has been 
given to the matter of training and 
efficiency. High School graduates and 
exempt teachers have been paid as 
much in some counties as college grad- 
uates have been paid in others. 


Some Factors CONDITIONING THE 
ProGRAM OF NEGRO EDUCATION 


In an attempt to give the availabil- 
ity of educational opportunities for 
Negroes in Mississippi and to set forth 
the factors conditioning the program 
of education it is necessary to include 
these factors: (1) The financial abil- 
ity of Mississippi to support a pro- 
gram of public education; (2) the 
comparative amount of money and 
facilities spent on the two groups; 
and (3) the trends for improvement. 

The financial ability of the state is 
one of the most fundamental condi- 
tioning factors of education at all 
levels. That Mississippi has been 
relatively poor in its ability to sup- 
port education for a long period of 
time is sufficiently well known. The 
fact that Mississippi, like other South- 
ern states, must maintain two systems 
of education is an important condi- 
tioning factor. 

The comparative number of chil- 
dren attending school and the number 
of teachers working in these schools 
are given in tables elsewhere. Some 
note of explanation will follow: Dur- 





ing the 1929-1930 school year, the to- 
tal income for the support of the pub- 
lic schools from all sources was $16,- 
064,236.69. Of that amount, the state 
provided $5,258,986.85, which was ap- 
proximately 1/3 of the total. During 
the 1944-45 school year the total in- 
come for the support of the public 
school system from all sources was 
$21,008,351.84. Of that amount, the 
state contributed $10,347,166.28, or 
approximately one-half. 

It is interesting to know just what 
effect the increases which have been 
made for the support of the public 
school system during the past sixteen 
years have had upon the salaries of 
classroom teachers and upon the pro- 
vision for better facilities for Negro 
schools in general. Over a three-year 
period, 1942-45 the average salary in- 
crease for white teachers was 41 per 
cent. During the same period, the 
salaries of teachers in the Negro 
schools were increased approximately 
45 per cent. The salaries for 1929-30 
and 1944-45 show some increase, as 
may be seen in tables elsewhere. Ac- 
cording to the State Superintendent’s 
report Negro teachers were receiving 
in 1929, an average of $160 per year, 
whereas in 1944-45 the average for 
rural teachers was about $300 per 
year and for all $401.82 based on a 
term of five months in 1929 and 6 
months in 1944-45. 

The increase of current expendi- 
tures per pupil enrolled is noticeable 
—$35.29 for white children and $4.44 
for Negro children in 1929. $45.79 
for whites and $10.10 for Negroes in 
1944-45. 

Other notations which would lend 
themselves to a result of increases in 
appropriations are: 
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1. Current cost of transportation. 
The available records do not show the 
amount of money spent for the trans- 
portation of Negro children in 1929. 
However, the following quotation will 
give some light on the status of trans- 
portation at that time: ‘‘ Mississippi 
began the transportation of pupils to 
school at public expense in 1910. This 
type of public service met with such 
hearty approval that it has been ex- 
panded at an amazing rate. In 1910, 
65 children were transported at public 
expense. In 1929-30, 119,725 were 
transported, 893 of whom were Ne- 
eroes.’? The current expenditures for 


transportation that year were $2,166,- - 


842.82. In 1944-45 the total cost of 
transportation of children was $3,- 
372,799.99. Of this amount, $78,672.46 
was used to transport Negro children. 
The report shows an increase in num- 
ber of Negro children transported 
from 893 in 1929 to 6,263 in 1944-45.8 
There were only 32 four-year high 
schools for Negroes in Mississippi in 
1929, half of which number were pri- 
vately maintained. In 1929 there were 
404 four-year high schools for whites ; 
in 1945 there were 557 four-year high 
schools for whites and 98 high schools 
for Negroes. 

Trends for improvements may best 
be stated in answer to these questions : 
1, To what extent do Negroes partici- 
pate in the control, administration 
and supervision of Negroes? 2. What 
progress (relative and absolute) has 
been made in the last 15 years? 3. To 
what extent are compulsory attend- 
ance laws equally enforced? 4. What 
has been done or is being done to 


_ SW. F. Bond, A Biennial Survey of Pub- 
2 Education in Mississippi, 1931, pp. 56, 
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eliminate the inequities in educational 
provisions for Negroes? 

The Negro high school principals, 
the 58 Jeanes Supervisors and Negro 
assistant State Supervisor of schools 
are considered the semi-administrators 
for the Negro public schools in the 
state. They have the opportunity, in 
most cases, to recommend teachers, 
to suggesi salary increases and salary 
schedules within a given budget and 
to share largely in the supervision of 
instruction and in the administration 
of the schools for improvement. 

The compulsory school law passed 
in 1920 has never been enforced in 
Mississippi for whites nor Negroes. 

Educational opportunities for Ne- 
groes in Mississippi have been so lim- 
ited and salaries for teachers of both 
groups have been so small that the 
questions seem to be: How can we 
secure better educational opportuni- 
ties for Negroes? How can we elimi- 
nate the differentials? How can we 
secure better salaries for all? The fig- 
ures below give some indication of 
present status: ‘‘Status of Salaries of 
Rural Elementary Teachers in Mis- 
sissippi as allocated by the State 
Board of Education— 





Annual Salaries 
of Teachers 
Session 1945-46 
Session 1946-47 


White 


$800.00 
900.00 


Negro Differential 


$360.00 $440.00 
435.00 465.00 








Percentage Negro Teachers’ Salaries 
were of White Teachers’ Salaries in 
1945-46 was 45%; in 1946-47, 48%. 
All teachers’ salaries for the session 
1946-47 were increased $12.50 per 
month. Since the white schools run 
eight months, their increase was 
$100.00 per teacher. The Negro teach- 
ers’ school term was six months, and 
their increase was $75.00 per teacher. 
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It should be noted that the differential 
between white and Negro teachers’ 
salaries for the session 1946-47 is 
greater by $25.00 than it was for the 
session 1945-46.’’ 

A summary of a few of the main 
legislative enactments pertaining to 
Negro education in Mississippi, passed 
by the 1946 Session of the Legislature, 
gives some idea of current improve- 
ments: 

1. The appropriation for public 
schools was increased by $3,425,000. 
Negro teachers will share in this in- 
erease. Average salary of Negro 
teachers for 1947-48 $705.00 based on 
a 6 months’ term. 

2. The appropriation for institu- 
tions of higher learning was increased 
by $1,337,836. The two state-sup- 
ported Negro colleges—Jackson Col- 
lege and Alcorn College—will share 
in this increase. Jackson College re- 
ceived an appropriation of $103,000 
for the year of 1946 but only $10,000 
for the year of 1940. 


3. The appropriation for vocation- 
al education was increased by $575,- 
000. This will enable more depart- 
ments of vocational training to be es- 


tablished in the Negro schools in the 
state. 

An appropriation of $3,000,000 was 
made for the purpose of building and 
repairing school houses in the state. 
Negro schools have already received 
47 per cent of this amount. 


5. A law was passed providing for 
the establishment of the Mississippi 
Vocational College for training Negro 
teachers in the Delta section of the 
state. An appropriation of $300,000 
was voted for acquiring a site and for 
construction of suitable buildings for 
this institution. 

Salaries in the colleges have been 
increased. The salary range for ex- 
perienced teachers with advanced de- 
grees will be $3,000-$3,700 for the 
year 1947-48 (Jackson College). 

All salary increases will be based 
largely on training and experience. 
Equal educational opportunities for 
Negroes do not exist at present, but 
one can easily see marked improve- 
ments in the educational program. If 
the quality and economic status of 
the population generally is to be im- 
proved in Mississippi the whole edu- 
cational system must be improved. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES IN MISSOURI 


Siwney J. REEDY 


INTRODUCTION 


Educationally as much as geograph- 
ically Missouri is a state whose out- 
look is both toward the North and to- 
ward the South. Like the states far- 
ther South, it has required that sepa- 
rate public schools for white and Ne- 
gro people be maintained. The revised 
Constitution of 1945 retains this basic 
requirement but makes provision for 
the appeal by districts to the State 
Legislature for permission to admit 
Negro children to white schools, when 
such a practice appears feasible. This 
somewhat progressively uncertain at- 
titude is likewise demonstrated by the 
reversal of the policy, in 1944, of ad- 
mitting only white persons to one of 
the privately controlled universities 
of the State.1 In spite of the fact that 
the stimulus actuating this reversal 
may have been the moral obligation 
felt by the religious denomination 
which maintains the institution, the 
abolition of its policy of discrimina- 
tion is definitely a step away from 
Southern practice. 

Perhaps the most pertinent applica- 
tion of the border-line attitude of the 
State is found in the type of records 
maintained by the various school dis- 
tricts throughout the State with re- 
gard to relative educational oppor- 
tunities afforded white and Negro 
people. This same attitude is natural- 
ly reflected in the records of the State 
Department of Education, which de- 
pends primarily upon reports from 


_ 18t. Louis University, a Roman Catholic 
institution. 


county and district officials for data 
relative to the public school system 
of the State. Needless to say, the most 
serious omissions with respect to the 
maintenance of separate data for 
white and Negro people concern 
teachers’ salaries, length of school 
terms, current expenditures and such 
special features of educational pro- 
grams as nursery schools and adult 
education programs. Whether this 
basic deficiency is attributable to the 
possibilities of legal action inherent 
in the revelation of inequalities or 
whether the relatively small number 
of Negro children outside the larger 
cities makes unnecessary the compila- 
tion of separate data cannot be defi- 
nitely stated. It is the writer’s opin- 
ion, however, that, although Missouri, 
like other states which maintain dual 
school systems, is stimulated by the 
Southern tradition to adhere to the 
pattern of separate education of the 
races, unlike most of the other South- 
ern states, its proportionately small 
Negro population does not present the 
insistent problem of separate large- 
group support. It would appear, 
nevertheless, that, if separateness 
combined with equality of opportu- 
nity is to obtain in Missouri, the finan- 
cial basis of education for both white 
and Negro groups must be planned, 
executed and made available for ap- 
praisal. 


PuRPOSE AND Score or Tus REPORT 


It is the writer’s purpose to present 
data which have been collected and 
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organized on the basis of the relative 
expansion of educational opportuni- 
ties for white and Negro people be- 
tween the years 1929-30 and 1944-45. 
In pursuance of this aim the writer 
sought by questionnaire, by examina- 
tion of the records submitted by coun- 
ty and district officials to the State 
Department of Education and by con- 
ferences with the Director of Research 
and Information in the State Depart- 
ment of Education to obtain data rela- 
tive to the opportunities afforded 
white and Negro people of the State. 
Questionnaires and conferences were 
likewise employed to obtain data rela- 
tive to privately controlled education 
for the two groups. Questionnaires 
were sent to 709 city superintendents 
of schools, to the 114 county superin- 
tendents and to executives of sixteen 
publicly controlled institutions of 
higher learning. By a similar means 
diocesan and state superintendents of 
Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, Luth- 
eran and Seventh Day Adventist 
schools were solicited for data. Direc- 
tors of all privately controlled non- 
sectarian schools listed in the school 
directory of the State Department of 
Education and the North Central As- 
sociation Quarterly were likewise re- 
quested to supply data. Finally, ex- 
ecutives of all privately controlled in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the 
State were asked to assist in the com- 
pilation of data, The meager response 
which most of those agencies gave to 
the request indicated the futility of 
depending upon the relatively limited 
data revealed by these sources as bases 
for drawing significant conclusions. 
The writer was therefore compelled 
to depend for fairly complete and ac- 


curate data upon various bulletins? 
of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the Reports of the State Su- 
perintendent of Schools.* The use of 
these sources necessitated deviating 
in several instances from the years 
designated as the limits of the period 
considered in this study. 

In no available source, including re- 
turned questionnaires, was resident 
graduate enrollment by subject mat- 
ter fields reported. Privately con- 
trolled institutions of higher learn- 


2k. M. Foster and others, Statistical Sum- 
mary of Education. Washington, D. C.: 
United States Office of Education, 1932. 
Bulletin 1931, No. 20. 

E. H. Martens and E. M. Foster, Statistics 
of Special Schools and Classes for Excep- 
tional Children. Washington, D. C.: Unit- 
ed States Office of Education, 1942. Bien- 
nial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1938-40, Vol. 2, Chap. 5. 

R. M. Dunbar and E. M. Foster, College 
and University Library Statistics. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: United States Office of Educa- 
tion, 1943. Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States, 1938-40, Vol. 2, Chap. 
6. 

H. G. Badger, F. J. Kelly and L. E. 
Blauch, Statistics of Higher Education. 
Washington, D. C.: United States Office of 
Education, 1944. Biennial Surveys of Edu- 
eation in the United States, 1938-40 and 
1940-42, Vol. 2, Chap. 4. 

L. B. Herlihy, Statistics of Nonpublic 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: United States Office of Edu- 
gation, 1945. Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States, 1940-42, Vol. 2, Chap. 
9 


R. M. Dunbar and E. M. Foster, Public 
Library Statistics. Washington, D. C.: Unit- 
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ing did not report graduate degrees 
offered by subject matter fields for 
1929-30 and made no report for 1944- 
45 or for the last period for which 
data are available in the United States 
Office of Education. The fact, how- 
ever, that only one institution of this 
group admits Negro students mini- 
mizes this omission. 


Pusuic ELementTAary (Day) SCHOOLS 


Enrollment. — Public elementary 
school enrollment for white children 
showed a decline in 1944-45 over 1929- 
30 in all grades. except the eighth. 
Negro schools during the same period 
showed an increase in all grades ex- 
cept the first, in which the decline was 
striking. It is significant that, while 
no kindergarten pupils were reported 
for 1929-30, some 2,650, or 6.7 per 
cent, of the Negro elementary school 
enrollment was ascribed to that classi- 
fication for 1944-45. It is the writer’s 
opinion that the emphasis upon con- 
solidation and the reduction of the 
elementary enrollment ceiling account 
for this increase in enrollment. 

While the pupil-teacher ratio for 
white schools decreased 4.4, that of 
Negro schools increased by 17. 

Salary and Training of Teachers.— 
While no separate data concerning 
salaries for white and Negro teachers 
were available for 1929-30, statistics 
for 1944-45 indicate the average sal- 
ary for white teachers as being $1,239, 
and for Negro teachers, $1,519—an 
annual difference of $280. These fig- 
ures are, however, misleading. The 
greater proportion of Negro teachers, 
unlike white teachers, are found in 
the two largest cities of the State 
where higher salaries are paid teach- 
ers of both groups. 
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The observation made above is sub- 
stantiated by comparison of the train- 
ing of the twit groups of teachers for 
1944-45. The average training of 
white teachers is sixty semester hours 
as against 120 semester hours for Ne- 
gro teachers. 


Pusuic (Day) HiaH ScHooLs 


In white four-year high schools 
there was an increase in enrollment 
for each year except the first. Negro 
schools showed an increase for each 
year, the most noted being the fourth 
where an increase of 468 pupils was 
indicated. In 1929-30, some 17.2 per 
cent of the white pupils were found 
in the senior year as against 20.6 per 
cent for 1944-45. This gain of 3.4 per 
cent is compared with a gain of 1.7 
per cent for Negro high school pupils. 
Obviously, improvement in the hold- 
ing power of Negro schools is needed. 
The same observation is made of the 
number of high school graduates in 
1944-45—16.6 per cent white and 12.8 
per cent Negro. 


PusBLiIC ELEMENTARY AND HIGH 


Scnoots (CommMMon Day ScuHoo.s) 

Between 1930 and 1940 the Negro 
population of Missouri increased by 
20,546, or 9.1 per cent, while the 
white population declined by 90,180, 
or 2.4 per cent. During the period 
considered in this study the number 
of white children from 5 to 17 years 
of age increased by 15,599, or 2 per 
cent, as against an increase of 5,136, 
or 11 per cent for Negro children. 
White children from age 5 to 17 en- 
rolled in school declined slightly from 
83 to 82.9 per cent, while Negro chil- 
dren enrolled in school increased from 
80.3 to 92.5 per cent. Increased high 
school facilities, the changing of the 
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basis for establishing elementary dis- 
trict schools and the influx of Negro 
people from states farther South are 
assumed to account for this difference. 


Pusiic HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Undergraduate Students in Arts 
and Sciences. — While the regular 
session resident enrollment for white 
students increased almost 175 per cent 
(from 1929-30 to 1939-40), the Negro 
enrollment declined by approximately 
30 per cent. It is assumed by the 
writer that the State’s initiation of 
the practice of paying tuition for Ne- 
gro students who attend neighboring 
white schools may have affected to 
some degree this change. Since, how- 
ever, one Negro institution—a junior 
eollege—was established during this 
period, out-of-state aid does not ap- 
pear to explain fully this decline. 

Students in Graduate and Profes- 
sional Schools—The number of white 
institutions offering graduate instruc- 
tion increased from one to five from 
1929-30 to 1939-40. No graduate work 
for Negro people was offered prior to 
1940, when one institution began 
graduate instruction in certain fields. 
This expansion, like that represented 
by the establishment of a Negro law 
school in 1939 and a Negro journal- 
ism school in 1942, resulted from the 
“‘equality of opportunity’’ interpre- 
tation made by the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Case of Gaines 
versus the University of Missouri.* 

Enrollment and Graduates of Grad- 
uate Schools. — The graduate enroll- 
ment in white institutions increased, 
from 1929-30 to 1944-45, from 447 to 

4A. B. Moehlman, School Administration. 


New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940, 
p. 20. 





692, or 54.8 per cent, while the Negro 
enrollment increased from 0 to 6. The 
fact that no data were available for 
enrollment in separate subject matter 
fields precludes any comparison of 
the qualitative nature of graduate 
programs in the two groups of insti- 
tutions for 1944-45 other than that 
indicated by the restrictions inherent 
in the fragmentary nature of the 
graduate program of the Negro in- 
stitution. 

The number of graduate degrees 
reported by white institutions indi- 
cates a decline from: 95 to 17 during 
the period from 1929-30 to 1944-45. 
No graduate degrees were awarded 
by the Negro institution in either 
1929-30 or 1944-45. That institution 
awarded its first earned master’s de- 
gree in 1944. Two others were award- 
ed in 1946. 

Enrollment and Graduates of Pro- 
fessional Schools.—No change in the 
number of white professional schools 
is noted for the period considered. 
However, a separate school of music 
was discontinued, and a school of 
nursing was added. To the two Ne- 
gro professional schools of education 
—one a state and the other a city- 
controlled institution—were added a 
school of law and a school of jour- 
nalism. 

Comparison of the enrollment of 
white and Negro professional schools 
indicates a demand for more exten- 
sive offerings for Negroes. In 1945 
forty-four students were enrolled in 
the white law school as against 
twenty-one in the Negro school. The 
white journalism school, one of the 
most outstanding, enrolled 164 stu- 
dents, and the Negro school, 5 in the 
second year of its existence. Six white 
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teachers’ colleges enrolled 4,285 stu- 
dents, and two Negro colleges, 560. 
In 1945 the white and the Negro law 
schools each graduated five persons. 

Library. — White institutions in- 
creased the number of volumes in 
libraries from 624,693 to 773,377, or 
23.8 per cent, from 1929-30 to 1939- 
40. Negro institutions reported an 
increase of from 33,079 to 41,705, or 
26 per cent. 

Capital Outlay and Capital Funds. 
—From 1929-30 to 1939-40, white in- 
stitutions report a decline of $15,263,- 
588, or 93 per cent. Negro institutions 
report an increase of $81,430, or 9.9 
per cent. Reductions for white insti- 
tutions were attributable to amounts 
appropriated for buildings and 
grounds, equipment and to endow- 
ments and similar funds. Negro in- 
stitutions gained most in sums appro- 
priated for new buildings and 
grounds. 

Income.—Both white and Negro in- 
stitutions experienced a decline in 
total income, the former to the extent 
of $392,142, or 5.6 per cent, and the 
latter, 98,675, or 23.9 per cent. This 
decline for white institutions was at- 
tributable mainly to losses from pro- 
ductive and miscellaneous funds. 
Negro institutions showed losses from 
student fees. Both groups indicated 
slight losses from state appropria- 
tions. 

Expenditures —White institutions 
experienced a decline in expenditures 
of $6,317,778 to $5,973,390, or 5.4 per 
cent, from 1929-30 to 1939-40. Negro 
institutions reported an increase of 
from $248,852 to $417,205, or 40.3 
per cent. Reduced expenditures for 
White institutions were due princi- 
pally to decreased cost of administra- 


tion and general services and plant 
operation and maintenance. Exten- 
sion services and plant operation and 
maintenance costs were greatly re- 
duced in Negro institutions, while 
other services were accorded substan- 
tial increases. 


SpectaAL EpucaTIONAL SERVICES 


Schools for the Deaf.—Of the five 
schools for the deaf of which the 
writer has knowledge, only three re- 
ported data. These data show that 
from 1929-30 to 1944-45 the number 
of white pupils enrolled increased by 
4, or 1 per cent, and the Negro pu- 
pils, by 4, or 16.6 per cent. White 
teachers increased by 2, or 3.5 per 
cent, while no incerase is noted in the 
number of Negro teachers. 

Schools for Delinquents.—The four 
state-controlled institutions which 
supplied data for this report include 
one training school for white and one 
for Negro girls, another training 
school for both white and Negro boys 
up to 17 years of age who have not 
committed major crimes and one in- 
termediate reformatory for both white ° 
and Negro boys of from 17 to 24 years 
of age who have not committed major 
crimes. Since 1945 the first three 
schools were removed from the classi- 
fication of penal institutions and 
placed in the category of educational 
institutions with a special board to 
direct their programs. From 1929-30 
to 1944-45 the number of delinquent 
white pupils increased from 678 to 
717, or 5.4 per cent, while the Negro 
enrollment declined from 248 to 239, 
or 3.6 per cent. 

The number of white teachers in- 
creased from sixteen to seventy, and 
the Negro teachers, from four to eight. 
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No written data were available rela- 
tive to current expenditures for the 
two groups. An oral statement was 
made, however, by an official in a 
group conference that the present per 
capita cost per day for each delin- 
quent Negro girl is approximately 
$3.31, and for each white girl, $2.75. 
These figures were based upon an en- 
rollment of 130 white and 29 Negro 
girls. 
SUMMARY 


Available data indicate that dur- 
ing the period considered in this study 
improvement is made in the relative 
opportunity of white and Negro peo- 
ple of the State to acquire an educa- 
tion. This observation appears to be 
substantiated by the following trends: 
1, The establishment of public kin- 

dergartens for Negro children. 

2. The increased holding power of 
the Negro elementary and high 
school. 

3. The improvement in qualifications 
of Negro teachers. 

4. The initiation of limited graduate 
and professional programs for 
Negro people. 

5. The significant improvement in 
library facilities in Negro institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

6. The increase in funds for capital 
outlay received by Negro institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

7. The demonstration of a more 
democratic attitude toward the 
education of Negro people by 
some privately controlled institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

In spite of the relative gains which 
have been made, the following defi- 
ciencies appear to hinder the complete 
attainment of educational equality 
for the two groups within the pattern 


of education which obtains in the 
State: 


1. Increased pupil-teacher ratio in 
Negro schools. 

2. Inadequate, if any, records con- 
cerning the relative cost of public 
education for Negro and white 
people. This observation applies 
particularly to elementary and 
secondary education. 

3. Inadequate records throughout 
the State concerning relative an- 
nual salaries paid Negro and white 
teachers at all levels. 

4, The fragmentary nature of, and 
the slow rate of development pre- 
sented by, graduate and profes- 
sional programs for Negro people. 

5. The inadequate development of 
extension programs for Negro 
people. The need for initiating 
adult programs and for improving 
in-service programs for teachers 
emphasizes this inadequacy. 

6. The apparently limited programs 
provided by both public and pri- 
vate agencies for the education of 
the handicapped, for adults and 
for children of nursery school age 
This observation appears to be 
justified by the inaccessibility of 
even a sampling of evidence indi- 
eating a positive effort by the 
State as a whole toward the pro- 
vision of these services. 
Lack of adequate procedure on 
the part of State agencies for ob- 
taining and making available data 
relative to the opportunities for 
elementary and secondary educa- 
tion provided by church and other 
private agencies, Such a proce- 
dure appears to be essential to the 
effectiveness of an over-all pro- 
gram of education in the State. 


“ 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Newtson H. Harris 


PIONEERS IN THE EARLY EDUCATION OF 
NEGROES 


The building of a better North 
Carolina and a better United States 
is largely contingent on the rapidity 
with which adequate educational fa- 
ealities for all the people irrespective 
of race or national origin are devel- 
oped. Today is indeed a challenging 
age, an age which Offers opportunities 
for increased enlightenment, a great- 
ly enriched and expanded educational 
program, and genuine equality of ed- 
ueational opportunity. 

The real beginnings in the educa- 
tion of Negroes in North Carolina so 
far as the state is concerned are 
grounded in the capable leadership of 
Governor Aycock and State Superin- 
tendents Thomas F. Toon and J. Y. 
Joyner. These three men during the 
first years of the twentieth century 
were untiring in their efforts to devel- 
op an adequate educational system for 
Negroes. Governor Aycock believed 
that adequate educational facilities 
should be made available to both 
white and colored people, and that 
education was the foundation of a 
strong state. Governor Aycock’s deep 
concern about giving financial aid to 
all counties has resulted in the en- 
largement of the concept of state sup- 
port to the extent that North Carolina 
is ranked among the first of the com- 
monwealths with respect to state aid. 
This constant growth in state aid cul- 
minated in the legislation of 1943 
which provided a state supported nine 


months term for all North Carolina 
boys and girls. 


PusLic EDUCATION ON THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL 


Up to 1942-48 the typical public 
elementary school in North Carolina 
consisted of seven grades followed by 
four years of high school work. It was 
not until 1941 that the North Carolina 
General Assembly enacted a law 
which extended the elementary school 
from seven to eight years, thus chang- 
ing the organization of the public 
schools from 7-4 to an 8-4 plan.? 

In 1930-31 there were 2,028 Negro 
publie elementary schools with from 
1 to 3 teachers, 200 with from 4 to 6 
teachers, 48 with from 7 to 9 teachers, 
and 63 with 10 or more teachers. Dur- 
ing the same year there were 1,778 
white public elementary schools with 
from 1 to 3 teachers, 354 with from 4 
to 6 teachers, 290 with from 7 to 9 
teachers, and 475 with 10 or more 
teachers.” 

In 1943-44 there were 1,410 Negro 
public elementary schools with from 
1 to 3 teachers, 229 with from 4 to 6 
teachers, 87 with from 7 to 9 teachers, 
and 126 with 10 or more teachers. In 
1943-44, the number of white public 
elementary schools with from 1 to 3 
teachers was 462, and the number 
with from 4 to 6, 7 to 9, and 10 or 
more was 272, 357, and 569 respec- 
titvely.$ 


10ffice of School Statistics, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

2Tbid. 

31 bid. 
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The existence of large numbers of 
small Negro school units weakens the 
possibilities of these schools meeting 
state and regional standards for ac- 
ereditment, and, at the same time, 
tends to perpetuate sub-standard edu- 
cational conditions. 

In 1929-30 there were 243 white 
public elementary schools on the 
state’s accredited list, whereas there 
were only 8 Negro schools on the list.* 
In 1944-45, there were 679 white and 
39 Negro public elementary schools 
on the state’s accredited list.5 The 
relatively small number of Negro ac- 
credited elementary schools may be 
partly attributed to the existence of 
so many small school units. 

The white public elementary school 
enrollment in 1929-30 was 505,589° 
and the Negro enrollment on the same 
level was 244,413,7 or approximately 
48 per cent of the total enrollment. 
The total public elementary school 
enrollment in 1929-30 for both groups 
was 750,002. The white and Negro 
public elementary school enrollment 
in 1944-45 was 461,693° and 222,063 
respectively, — the Negro enrollment 
being approximately 32 per cent of 
the total. The total public elemen- 
tary school enrollment for Negroes 
and whites during this year was 
683,756. The decrease in enrollment 
from 1929-30 to 1944-45 may be at- 
tributed to a declining birth rate and 
to the general dislocations precipi- 
tated by war and general industrial 
conditions. 


It may be interesting to observe 


4Ibid. 
5Ibid. 
8Tbid. 
TIbid. 
8Ibid. 
8Tbid. 


that in 1929-30 a little more than 23 
per cent of all white children in the 
public elementary schools were en- 
rolled in the first grade, and that 38 
per cent of all Negro public elemen- 
tary school children were enrolled in 
the first grade. In 1929-30, 54.29 per 
cent of white and 65.99 per cent of 
Negro elementary school children 
were enrolled in the first, second, and 
third grades. In 1944-45, 15.22 per 
cent of white public elementary school 
children were enrolled in the first 
grade, and 21.75 per cent of Negro 
school children were enrolled in this 
grade. During 1944-45, the per cent 
of white and Negro public elementary 
school children enrolled in the first, 
second, and third grades was 42.47 
and 49.67 respectively. The 1944-45 
figures show a decrease in the per cent 
of enrollment of both white and Negro 
children in the first three grades, but 
the situation is still serious since 
more than 40 per cent of white and 
almost 50 per cent of Negro public 
elementary school children were en- 
rolled in these grades. 

The implications of these data are 
that the poor holding power of the 
school is producing thousands of func- 
tional illiterates who in many in- 
stances become liabilities rather than 
assets to the state. It is believed that 
the strict enforcement of the compul- 
sory school law, the consolidation of 
small school units, and the enrich- 
ment of the elementary school curric- 
ulum would greatly enhance the hold- 
ing power of the elementary school 


THE PuBLic SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Accredited Schools.—The first pub- 
lic high schools for Negroes were not 
established until 1914. These schools, 
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established with the aid of the John 
F. Slater Fund, were located in Wake, 
Johnston, and Pamlico counties, and 
were known as ‘‘County Training 
Schools.’”?° 

It was not until 1919" that the first 
high schools for Negroes were accred- 
ited. During this year 11 high schools 
were accredited, 7 private and 4 pub- 
lie. The four public high schools were 
connected with state institutions of 
higher learning. 

In 1923 the first Negro high schools 
supported and controlled by city or 
county school units were accredited 
at Method, Durham, Reidsville, and 
Wilmington.!? 

The number of public accredited 
high schools for Negroes increased 
from 4 in 1918-19 to 68 in 1929-30, 
and from 68 in 1929-30 to 183 in 1944- 
45.13 In 1929-30 there were 603 pub- 
lie accredited high schools for white 
people, and in 1944-45 this number 
had increased to 716. The total 
number of public accredited high 
schools for members of both racial 
groups in 1944-45 was 899.1* 


Enrollment.— The white public 
high school enrollment in 1929-30 was 
101,755,15 and the Negro enrollment 
was 15,182,1* (or 18% of total), mak- 
ing the total for the state 116,937. For 
the year 1944-45 the white enrollment 
was 100,938,17 the Negro enrollment 
was 28,142.18 (or 22% of the total) 


107 bid, 

11Data obtained from the files of the Office 
of the Inspector of Negro High Schools, 
North Carolina State Department of Educa- 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

127 bid. 


13] bid, 
14] bid. 
Ibid, 
16] bid. 
Ibid. 
18] bid, 


and the total was 129,080. It may be 
observed that the white enrollment of 
1944-45 is slightly below that of 1929- 
30, whereas the Negro enrollment of 
1944-45 is almost twice as large as 
that of 1929-30. However, the Negro 
enrollment has not increased as rap- 
idly as it would have during more 
normal times and under more ideal 
conditions. For example, the Negro 
enrollment of 1944-45 is practically 
the same as that of 1935-36,!° whereas 
it should be much higher since the 
Negro public school enrollment has 
not approached its saturation point. 
The transition from a 7-4 to an 8-4 
plan of school organization is one ex- 
planation for the relatively small 
1944-45 enrollment in both white and 
Negro public high schools. During 
the biennium 1942-44, the state was in 
the midst of the transition, and for 
that reason eighth grade children 
who were formerly classed as mem- 
bers of the high school were rated as 
being on the elementary school level. 

A significant measure of the avail- 
ability of public high school facilities 
is the ratio of the total number of 
children of high school age to the 
number of public high school teachers. 
For example, in 1929-30 there were 
4,138 white and 536 Negro public 
high school teachers working in the 
various city and county administra- 
tive units, During the same year, 
there were 243,507 white children 
and 115,166 Negro children in the 
age group 15-19.2° In order to ac- 
commodate the potential white public 
high school population, each white 


19] bid. 

20These ages are chosen because they are 
probably more representative of those of 
Negro children attending high school than 
the age group 14-17. 
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teacher would have to give instruc- 
tion to approximately 59 children, 
whereas each Negro teacher would 
have to teach approximately 215 
children. In 1944-45, there were 4,140 
white and 1,037 Negro public high 
school teachers in the state. If the 
1940 age group (15-19) is used as a 
base, each white teacher would be re- 
quired to teach 68 children, and each 
Negro teacher would be required to 
teach 114 children. 

The percentage that the Negro high 
school enrollment is of the total en- 
rollment in all Negro public schools 
in North Carolina is another index of 
the extent and rapidity with which 
the state is making high school oppor- 
tunities available to Negroes. The 
percentage was 4.2 in 1926-27; 5.8 in 
1929-30; and 11.2 in 1944-457. The 
per cent of white children of the total 
white enrollment in all public white 
schools was 16.8 in 1929-30 and 17.9 
in 1944-45.22 These data indicate that 
there has been a steady increase in 
the percentage the Negro public high 
school enrollment is of the total Negro 
school enrollment. However, the per 
cent the Negro public high school en- 
rollment is of the total Negro public 
school enrollment is far below our 
national average, which is slightly 
above 25 per cent. 

In 1929-30, 62.44 per cent of the 
total white public high school popu- 
lation was enrolled in the first and 
second years, whereas the enrollment 
for the third and fourth years was 
only 20.65 and 16.10 per cent respec- 
tively. In 1929-30, 67.57 per cent of 
the Negro public high school popula- 
tion was enrolled in the first and 





210ffice of Statistics, op. cit. 
221 bid. 


second years, whereas only 18.30 and 
13.89 per cent were enrolled in the 
third and fourth years. The implica- 
tion is that the per cent of enrollment 
of both white and Negro children in 
public high schools had a tendency to 
fall at a comparatively rapid rate as 
the senior year was approached. 

In 1944-45, 68.07 per cent of the 
white public high school population 
was enrolled in the first and second 
years, and 70.45 per cent of the Ne- 
gro public high school population was 
enrolled in the first and second years. 
During this same year only 24.29 and 
7.52 per cent of the total white public 
high school population was enrolled 
in the third and fourth years. The 
per cent of the Negro public high 
school population enrolled in the 
fourth year during 1944-45 was 6.58. 
The small per cent of enrollment in 
the fourth year may be partly due to 
the fact that the transition from 
eleven grades to twelve grades began 
in 1942-43, and that in 1944 many 
pupils were graduated under the elev- 
en-year program. This necessarily re- 
sulted in reducing the size of the 
1944-45 twelfth grade class. War con- 
ditions also contributed to the reduc- 
tion in the 1944-45 twelfth grade since 
many boys were called to the colors 
and to jobs in industrial areas. 

Public High School Graduates.— 
The number of Negro graduates of 
public high schools has increased 
from 92 in 1922-23 to 1,643 in 1929- 
30, and from 1,643 in 1929-30 to 4,948 
in 1944-45.%% The number of white 
graduates from public high schools 
has advanced from 13,380 in 1929-30 


to 21,981 in 1944-45.*4 


237 bid. 
24] bid. 
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TRAINING OF Negro Pusiic ScHOOL 
TEACHERS 


The training of Negro public school 
teachers has advanced at an amazing- 
ly rapid pace. In 1929-30 the aver- 
age training of Negro public school 
teachers was 500.3,75 or approximately 
one year beyond high school gradua- 
tion, and the average training of 
white public school teachers for the 
same year was 600.8.7° In 1944-45 the 
index of training of Negro public 
school teachers had advanced to 
700.9,27 or almost four years above 
high school graduation. For the same 
year, the index of training of white 
public school teachers was 700.7,?8 
slightly below that of Negro teachers. 
The influx of some of the best white 
teachers into better paying positions 
during the war years may partly ac- 
count for their lower training status. 


TRANSPORTATION 


In North Carolina the inital bus 
for the transportation of school chil- 
dren is purchased by the local admin- 
istrative units.2® All new buses thus 
purchased are then transferred to the 
state whose responsibility it is to op- 
erate and maintain them. When they 
are judged to be inadequate, they are 
replaced by new buses purchased 
with state funds.*° 

According to the latest available 
data, North Carolina transports more 
children to and from public schools 
than does any other state in the coun- 
try.*1_ This indicates that public 
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school transportation is a definite and 
integral part of the state’s educational 
system. 

During 1929-30 the total number of 
white and Negro children enrolled in 
the North Carolina public schools was 
607,344 and 259,595 respectively. Of 
the total white enrollment, 177,748%? 
or 29.26 per cent were transported to 
and from school, and of the total Ne- 
gro enrollment, only 3,746°* or 1.44 
per cent were transported. During the 
school year 1944-45, the total white 
public school enrollment was 562,- 
621° and the total Negro public 
school enrollment was 250,205.55 Of 
the total white enrollment, 256,456%¢ 
or 45.58 per cent were transported to 
and from school, and of the total Ne- 
gro enrollment 44,448°7 or 17.76 per 
eent were transported. 

The total amount expended for the 
transportation of white public school 
children in 1929-30 was $2,234,- 
745.60,38 and the total expended for 
the transportation of Negro children 
was $38,541.95. The average daily 
attendance of white children in 1929- 
30 was 486,597, and the sum expended 
per pupil in average daily attendance 
was $4.60. The average daily attend- 
ance of Negro children during this 
year was 186,298, and the expendi- 
tures per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance were $0.20. 

32] bid. 

Note: Explanation of State’s index sys- 
tem: Each 100 points represents a year of 
training above the elementary school; for 
example, an index of 600.8 represents 2.8 
years of college training (400 points for 
high school graduation). 
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For the school year 1944-45, some 
$3,081,213.54* were expended for the 
transportation of white school chil- 
dren, and $518,945.50*! were expend- 
ed for the transportation of Negro 
children. The average daily attend- 
ance of white children for this year 
was 502,550, and the expenditure per 
pupil in average daily attendance was 
$6.13. The average daily attendance 
of Negro children for the year 1944- 
45 was 210,596, and the amount ex- 
pended per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance was $2.57. 

The chief problem the Negro rural 
communities face is the difficulty in 
getting local administrative units to 
purchase the initial buses. The state, 
under present school laws, cannot as- 
sume its responsibility until the local 
administrative units take the initia- 
tive. In some localities Negro citizens 
have assumed the responsibility of the 
local administrative units and have 
purchased buses with their personal 
funds. However, the only adequate 
solution to the problem is for the local 
administrative units to assume their 
full responsibility with respect to the 
purchase of initial buses. 


VALUE OF ScHOOL PROPERTY 


The total appraised value of school 
property in North Carolina has in- 
creased from less than $2,000,000 in 
1899-1900 to $110,421,314.99 in 1929- 
30, and to $132,945,557* in 1944-45. 
During the year 1929-30, the ap- 
praised value of school property for 
white school children was $98,946,- 
273.04,** and for Negro children it 
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was $11,475,041.95.44 By 1944-45 the 
appraised value of school property for 
white children had increased to 
$114,660,497,*5 and for Negro chil- 
dren it had advanced to $18,285,060.*6 
For the year 1929-30 the appraised 
value of school property per white 
child enrolled was $162.92, and $44.20 
per Negro child enrolled. By the year 
1944-45 the appraised value of school 
property per white child enrolled had 
advanced to $203.80, and the value 
per Negro child enrolled had moved 
to $73.08. The appraised value of 
school property per white child in 
average daily attendance for the year 
1929-30 was $203.34, and $61.59 per 
Negro child in average daily attend- 
ance. The appraised value of school 
property per white child in average 
daily attendance for the year 1944- 
45 was $235.69, and it was $98.15 per 
Negro child in average daily attend- 
ance. These data indicate that much 
must be done if the value of school 
property used for Negro public school 
children is to be advanced to the value 
of that used for white children. 


ToTaL CURRENT EXPENDITURES 


During 1929-30 the total current 
expenditures for white full-time 
schools were $24,455,396.77*" and 
$4,161,206.6748 for Negro full-time 
schools. The current expenditures 
were $40.27 for each white child en- 
rolled, and $16.04 for each Negro 
child enrolled. The current expendi- 
tures for the year 1944-45 were $66.86 
for each white child enrolled, and 
$49.83 for each Negro child enrolled. 
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The expenditures for 1929-30 on the 
basis of average daily attendance were 
$50.26 for each white child and $22.34 
for each Negro child. For the school 
year 1944-45 the current expenditures 
for each white child in average daily 
attendance were $74.86, and $59.26 
for each Negro child in average daily 
attendance. The equalization of teach- 
ers’ salaries beginning with the school 
year 1944-45 is the principal factor 
in the narrowing of the gap between 
the current expenditures of Negro and 
white schools. 


ANNUAL SALARIES OF NEGRO AND 
Wuite Pusuic ScHoo,t TEACHERS 


The average annual salary of Ne- 
gro teachers has advanced from 
$668.34*9 in 1929-30 to $1,305.59% in 
1944-45. The increase over 1929-30 
was $637.25. The average annual 
salary of white teachers for the school 
year 1929-30 was $1,053.37,5! and for 
the year 1944-45 it was $1,294.50,5? 
or $241.13 higher than it was in 1929- 
30. Previous to 1944-45 the schedule 
by which Negro teachers were paid 
was not as high as that by which 
white teachers were paid. However, 
beginning with the school year 1944- 
45 there has been one schedule apply- 
ing alike to white and Negro teachers. 
The higher annual salary of Negro 
teachers for the school year 1944-45 
may be mostly attributed to their 
higher index of training, and to their 
greater employment stability. 

The writer feels that the State of 
North Carolina should be commended 
for equalizing the salaries of white 
and Negro teachers on a state-wide 
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basis. North Carolina is one of the 
few Southern states which are paying 
its Negro and white public school 
teachers the same base salaries in all 
of its school administrative units for 
equal training and experience. The 
next step for the State to take is to 
advance the salaries of Negro college 
teachers to the point where they will 
be paid on the same basis as white 
teachers for equal training and ex- 
perience. 


HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Private and Public Institutions of 
Higher Learning 


The Negro private college laid the 
foundation for the development of 
public higher education among Ne- 
groes in North Carolina by training 
leaders who realized that the adequate 
growth of a state must reside in its 
provision of higher educational fa- 
cilities for all of its citizens. Again 
the excellent work of these pioneering 
colleges stimulated the state to use a 
larger share of its resources for the 
advancement of more adequate higher 
educational facilities for its Negro 
citizens. 

In 1929-30 there were 3 standard 
four-year private colleges,™? 3 stand- 
ard private junior colleges, 3 four- 
year standard public colleges, and 2 
two-year standard normal schools for 
Negroes in North Carolina. 

For the year 1929-30 for white 
people there were 9 public colleges, 
and 27 private colleges, making a 
total of 36.54 


53Education Publication Number 143, Di- 
vision of Publication Number 40, 1929-30, 
State Department of Education, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, p. 12. 
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By 1944-45 the number of standard 
four-year private colleges for Negroes 
had increased from 3 to 5. These col- 
leges and their locations are Bennett 
College fror Women, Greensboro; 
Johnson C. Smith University, Char- 
lotte ; Livingstone College, Salisbury ; 
Shaw University, Raleigh; and St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh. There 
were 2 standard junior private col- 
leges, namely, Barber-Scotia College, 
located at Concord, and Immanuel 
Lutheran College of Greensboro. 

In 1944-45 there were 5 four-year 
standard public colleges operated for 
Negroes. These colleges are the Ag- 
ricultural and Technical College, 
Greensboro; North Carolina College, 
Durham ; Elizabeth City State Teach- 
ers College, Elizabeth City; Fayette- 
ville State Teachers College, Fayette- 
ville; and Winston-Salem State 
Teachers College, Winston-Salem," 

For white people during 1944-45 
there were 14 four-year standard pri- 
vate colleges and 20 standard private 
junior colleges, making a total of 34.57 

The outstanding public institution 
of higher learning for white people is 
the Consolidated University of North 
Carolina, which consists of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill; the State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering at Raleigh; and the 
North Carolina College for Women 
at Greensboro. In addition, 3 four- 
year standard public teachers’ col- 
leges and 1 junior college were in op- 
eration during 1944-45. 


55Educational Publication Number 250, 
1944-45, State Department of Education, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, p. 16. 
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RESIDENT COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 


Reports from the registrars of these 
private colleges show that their en- 
rollment in 1929-30 according to sex 
was, male, 592, and female, 547, mak- 
ing a total of 1,139. In 1944-45 the 
enrollment in these private colleges 
with respect to sex was male, 330, and 
female 1,617. The total enrollment 
for this year was 1,947. 

The total enrollment in Negro pub- 
lic colleges in 1929-30 was 1,552, in- 
eluding 437 men and 1,115 women; 
and in 1944-45 the enrollment consist- 
ed of 656 men and 2,663 women, to- 
taling 3,318. In other words, the 
enrollment in these colleges in 1944-45 
was more than twice as la:ze as that 
of 1929-30. It is very probable that 
during a more normal year it would 
have been even larger. 

The writer was not able to obtain 
enrollment data from the registrars 
of all of the white public colleges. 
However, the total resident enroll- 
ments for the following public white 
colleges in 1929-30 were: East Caro- 
lina Teachers College, 1,284; North 
Carolina College for Women, 1,888; 
North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering, 1,923; and 
the University of North Carolina, 
2,626. The total enrollment in these 
four colleges was 7,721. For the year 
1944-45 the enrollment at the Con- 
solidated University of North Caro- 
lina, which includes the Woman’s Col- 
lege at Greensboro, State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering at Ra- 
leigh, and the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill was 6,848; 
and the enrollment at East Carolina 
Teachers College was 1,116. The total 
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enrollment for these colleges in 1944- 
45 was 7,964. 


BacHe.ors’ DrearEES GRANTED* 

There were 112 bachelors’ degrees 
granted by the four-year standard 
Negro private colleges in 1929-30, 
male 60, and female 52. Whereas in 
1944-45 the number of degrees grant- 
ed by these institutions was 304, or 
192 beyond the number conferred in 
1929-30, Of those graduated in 1944- 
45, 264 were women, and 40 were 
men. 

In 1929-30, 33 men and 91 women 
were granted the bachelor’s degree 
from public standard four-year col- 
leges for Negroes. The total number 
of persons who received degrees from 
these colleges in 1929-30 was 124, or 
12 in excess of the number conferred 
by the private colleges. In 1944-45, 
68 men and 448 women were granted 
the bachelor’s degree from Negro 
public colleges. The total number of 
degrees conferred by these colleges in 
1944-45 was 516. It is interesting to 
observe that more than four times as 
many bachelors’ degrees were con- 
ferred by these public colleges in 
1944-45 as in 1929-30, and that the 
number of bachelors’ degrees con- 
ferred by publie colleges in 1944-45 
was 212 in excess of the number con- 
ferred by private colleges. This is an 
indication that the state is increas- 
ingly beginning to assume its respon- 
sibility for the provision of more ade- 
quate higher educational facilities for 
its Negro citizens. 


GRADUATE FACILITIES IN NEGRO 
PuBuLic COLLEGES 
Previous to 1939-40 Negroes who 


*Degree data obtained from the registrars 
of these institutions. 
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have pursued graduate study have 
been obliged to go out of the state at 
their own expense or through philan- 
thropic gifts, such as those made avail- 
able through the General Education 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
However, the 1939 North Carolina 
General Assembly passed a Bill which 
made available to some degree, grad- 
uate and professional courses for its 
Negro citizens. 

Reports from the registrar’s office 
of the North Carolina College for Ne- 
groes show that in 1944-45 there were 
15 students pursuing graduate study 
at this institution. Two were major- 
ing in Sociology, 1 in Botany, 7 in 
Edueation, 2 in English, and 3 in 
Home Economics, The graduate en- 
rollment reported for the Agricul- 
tural and Technical College in 1944- 
45 was 32. Of this number, 28 were 
majoring in Education and 4 in Ag- 
riculture, Thus, for 1944-45 the total 
Negro graduate enrollment in these 
two colleges was 47. Each of these 
students was pursuing work toward 
the M.A. or M.S. degree. The state 
has not developed a program of grad- 
uate study at these colleges or at any 
other Negro colleges for the pursuance 
of study beyond the master’s degree. 

The only type of graduate work 
offered by the Negro private colleges 
is in the field of Religion. Shaw Uni- 
versity, Livingstone College, and 
Johnson C. Smith University main- 
tain curricula for persons who are in- 
terested in this area. 

Graduate study facilities are pro- 
vided for white people at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, the Wom- 
an’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, and the State College 
of Agriculture and Engineering of 
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the University of North Carolina. 
However, the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill is the institu. 
tion in which the greater portion of 
graduate study is offered. 

The total appropriation to the five 
Negro state colleges increased from 
$106,640.00 in 1934-35 to $584,- 
073.00°° in 1945-46. The 1945-46 ap- 
propriation represents more than five 
times that of 1934-35. The per student 
cost per annum for these colleges based 
on state appropriation advanced from 
$58.88 in 1934-35 to $135.40 in 1945- 
46. This increase in appropriation 
and per student cost per annum may 
be largely attributed to the addition 
of graduate courses at North Carolina 
College and the Agricultural and 
Technical Cellege, and to the expan- 
sion of Elizabeth City State Teachers 
College and Fayetteville State Teach- 
ers College from two-year to four- 
year institutions. 

It may be interesting to observe 
that the total appropriation for the 
white Consolidated University of 
North Carolina was $2,658,642.00© in 
1945-46. The per capita cost per an- 
num for the Consolidated University 
of North Carolina based on state ap- 
propiration was $306.00 for the year 


58Data obtained from the Office of the 
Budget Bureau, State of North Carolina, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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1945-46. The combined appropriation 
for the three state colleges was $532,- 
509.00 ;*" and the per capita cost for 
these colleges based on state appro- 
priation was $265.33 during 1945. 
46. The combined per capita cost per 
annum for the six public colleges 
based on a total appropriation of 
$3,191,151.00 was $285.66.%% 

The wide differential in appropria- 
tion for the six public institutions of 
higher learning for white people and 
the five Negro public institutions is 
mainly due to the larger number of 
curricula and the variety of schools 
found in the Consolidated University 
of North Carolina which are not avail- 
able in the Negro public institutions. 


For example, a well developed grad- 


uate school, medicine, pharmacy, the 
several phases of engineering, and 
the like are found in the Consolidated 
University of North Carolina, but are 
not available in the Negro public 
colleges. 

In conclusion, the writer feels that 
the expenditure of larger sums of 
money for the further expansion and 
growth of educational facilities for 
Negroes on the elementary, secondary, 
college, and university levels would 
bring rich dividends to the state in 
the form of a larger number of effec- 
tive leaders and followers. 
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CuarTrr XVI 
THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES IN OKLAHOMA 


THEeLMA ACKISs PERRY 


Oklahoma is one of the states which 
maintains separate educational sys- 
tems for Negroes and whites. In that 
respect it has followed closely after 
the pattern set by the states of the 
older South. It has, however, showed 
more sensitivity over a longer period 
of time to changes in social theory and 
practice than have many of its sister 
states. Thus in most of the older 
Southern states, Negro public educa- 
tion developed later than did that for 
the white group. In Oklahoma it de- 
veloped simultaneously and has, to a 
greater extent, been moulded in a 
similar framework, differentials to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

It is the object of this chapter to 
reveal the extent to which educational 
services supported by the public are 
rendered available to the Negro popu- 
lation of Oklahoma. Is the quantity 
of educational facilities commensurate 
with the population it proposes to 
serve? That is the large query to 
which the present chapter demands 
an answer. In attempting to meet this 
demand there must be a consideration 
of the institutional structure of the 
school in order to understand the ma- 
chinery through which it performs its 
functions. In short, it is intended to 
present and interpret such economic, 
social, and educational data as will 
indicate the salient facts about the 
programs of Negro education in Okla- 
homa, and the educational services 
which are now available to Negroes. 

This study has several noteworthy 
limitations. It is, in the first place, 
confined in its scope to public educa- 


tion proper, 7.¢e., elementary and sec- 
ondary, and higher education. Such 
a limitation, through forcing the ex- 
clusion from the discussion of eleemos- 
ynary institutions, has the advantage 
of permitting more attention to cer- 
tain significant matters in the prem- 
ises than would be possible under an 
enlarged scope. It seems desirable be- 
cause the overwhelming majority of 
Negroes are more specifically and per- 
sonally interested in the phases of 
education discussed herein than in 
any other aspects. 

A second important limitation is to 
be sought within the boundaries just 
described. It involves the method of 
approach to the treatment of the 
problem of the chapter. Most of the 
data were secured from the records 
of the Department of Education, bi- 
ennial reports of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, annual high school 
bulletins, biennial reports of the 
Oklahoma state regents for higher 
education, Oklahoma school laws, and 
the Oklahoma educational directory.* 
The information secured from these 
sources is presented largely in narra- 
tive form. Comparisons of an histo- 
rical nature are used where it appears 
that they can illuminate or clarify the 
current situation ; and racial compari- 
sons are presented in order to throw 
additional light on the operation of 
the segregated educational system. 
Such comparisons rest on the assump- 
tion that Negro education cannot be 
~ 1A master’s thesis, A Brief History of 
Negro Education in Oklahoma (1940), by 


Nell Evangeline Holtzclaw is available but 
not used in this study. 
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adequately evaluated apart from the 
total educational structure of the 
state, nor yet apart from certain his- 
torical factors and trends. 

It should be noted, then, that only 
a minimum of the data is presented 
in graphic and tabular form. Because 
of space limitations, there has been no 
breakdown of the general material ob- 
tained into counties or smaller units, 
thus no attention to the spacial aspect 
of the availability of public education 
for Negroes. The only available 1945- 
1946 reports do not contain as much 


gained from a more intensive investi- 
gation of the entire matter. 

Oklahoma was organized as a state 
by uniting the Oklahoma and Indian 
territories November 16, 1907. In 
1910, when the regular United States 
census was taken it revealed that the 
Negro population in the state was 8.3 
per cent of the total population. Ac- 
cording to the 1940 census figures, 
Negroes constituted only 7.2 per cent 
of the total population of Oklahoma. 
The per cent during the 1930-1940 
decade was stable, however, the 1.1 





























TABLE I? 
Per Cent Negro 
U.S. Census Bureau Report of Population of Oklahoma Total Negro isof Total 
Thirteenth Census 1910 1,657,105 137,612 8.3% 
Fourteenth Census 1920 2,028,283 149,408 7.4 
Fifteenth Census 1930. 2,396,040 172,198 7.3 
Sixteenth Census 1940- 2,336,434 168,849 7.2 
Enumeration by Schools District Clerks of Persons 
6-21 years of age 
For 1910 536,198 46,630 8.5 
SEE SISSON cneir ere nncnn ee nens Sanemeees SaaS 673,106 49,336 73 
ON | eee 758,198 53,873 v9 | 
an eee = Seles 5 Rai AS EEE Es 694,477 51,838 7.4 
nee sn agancndielsincteaiiaeaiaee 571,269 44,034 ey 





information on Negro education as 
previous reports, especially those end- 
ing June, 1944. Consequently, in sev- 
eral instances in the following pages, 
information is offered from an earlier 
school term than was preferred. 
What with the foregoing limita- 
tions, this chapter attempts simply a 
general overall sketch of Negro edu- 
cation in Oklahoma. It is to a great 
extent evaluative and analytical in 
character; and it is presented with 
the hope that it will stimulate the idea 
of the advantages which could be 


“Figures in table taken from The Twen- 
tieth Biennial Report of the State Depart- 
ment of Education of Oklahoma; issued by 
the State Board of Education of Oklahoma, 
p. 22. 


decline having occurred during the 
early years of statehood. 

In connection with school age popu- 
lation, each year an enumeration of 
all individuals six to twenty-one 
years of age is taken by the school 
district clerks of the state. Accord- 
ing to the 1910 enumeration, Negroes 
constituted 8.5 per cent of the total. 
By 1940 the Negroes constituted only 
7.4 per cent of the total—again a de- 
cline of 1.1 in the rate. In the 1944 
enumeration Negroes accounted for 
7.7 per cent of the total. Both the 
United States Census and the annual 
enumeration by school clerks show a 
fairly constant ratio of the Negro 
population to the total population in 
the state since 1920. See Table I. 
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The Oklahoma state constitution 
provides that the Legislature shall 
provide separate schools for white 
and colored children ‘‘with like ac- 
commodations’’ and ‘‘impartially 
maintained.’’ The expression ‘‘sepa- 
rate school’’ refers to the school main- 
tained for the minority race in a given 
district. Most of the separate schools 
are for Negroes, yet there are gener- 
ally a few for white children. For 
example, during the 1943-44 school 
terms, eight separate schools in six 
counties were maintained for whites 
in districts where they were in the 
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During the school term 1942-43, 
there were 306 more districts enu- 
merating Negroes than there were 
schools for Negroes, Nevertheless the 
per cent of Negroes enrolled in the 
public school system in this period was 
8.4 per cent of the total state enroll- 
ment, as shown, in connection with 
other statistics, in Table IT. 

Tables I and II show statistically 
how Oklahoma deals with its Negro 
schools; yet an accurate picture can- 
not be gleaned from those figures. For 
example, the tables appear to indicate 
that Negro children share educational 


TABLE II 
STATISTICS FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1942-43 








Public School Enrollment-................ 
Elementary Grades (1-8) Enrollment... 
High School (9-12) Enrollment... 
Number Teachers Employed_.-................... 
Paid for Salaries of Teachers ....................... 
Total Public Sehool Expenditures... 
School Buses Used Senn 
Average Number Pupils Transported Daily _. 





Per Cent of 

Total Negro Negroto Total 
498,501 41,871 8.4 
378,903 34,141 9.0 
119,598 7,730 6.4 
17,078 1,619 9.4 
$22,260,135.12  $1,855,752.50 8.3 
$31,162,235.20  $2,853,955.48 9.4 
2,913 198 6.7 
104,614 2,318 2.2 





minority. During the 1944-45 school 
term there were 4,446 organized school 
districts in the state, of which fifty- 
six were Negro.* 


The separate schools are maintained 
by the counties and form a county 
unit in regard to financial support. 
Under this county-unit. organization 
it is possible for the county officials to 
locate school buildings and prescribe 
attendance areas without reference to 
school district lines. This is a salient 
factor in connection with the trans- 
portation problem for which the 
county authorities are obligated to 
make provisions. 


3]bid., p. 23. 
4Twenty-first Biennial Report of the State 
Board of Education, State of Oklahoma, p. 1. 





opportunities which the state affords 
proportionately to Negro population 
in the state. Actually, however, these 
statistics reflect largely the many 
sparsely-settled Negro communities in 
which schools are maintained for a 
few colored children. It is a fact that 
several of the schools provided for 
Negro children rank among the best 
in buildings, and equipment, but 
many are among the poorest in the 
state. 

The disparity between educational 
facilities and opportunities for whites 
and Negroes in the state has long been 
recognized by the public school au- 
thorities. The following excerpt from 
a biennial report touches the very 
heart of the problem: 
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Negro children depend almost entirely 
upon the separate schools. ... Many of the 
separate school buildings are unsuitable. 
. . . Some of them are mere shacks that are 
not fit for housing human beings and should 
be condemned and replaced. There is no 
provision of law ... except from the two- 
mill levy for separate schools . . . not suffi- 
cient to maintain the schools in counties 
having large numbers of Negroes. ... Ap- 
proximately $2,000,000.00 is being spent for 
education of the Negro children in Okla- 
homa. Much of this is being wasted under 
the present plan of poor housing, inadequate 
supervision, and failure to provide school 
facilities for all districts having Negro pu- 
pils enumerated.5 


It is thus evident, then, that in 
Oklahoma, the Negro school problem 
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ings for the separate schools are gen- 
erally provided from the levy for cur- 
rent expenses. The net result is that 
far too many of the separate school 
buildings are dilapidated and unsani- 
tary shacks. 

In spite of the foregoing disparities 
between the schools for the majority 
race and the separate schools, white 
and Negro schools are governed and 
regulated by the same laws and stat- 
utes. This is likewise true in regard 
to all district schools whether whites 
or Negroes happen to predominate. 
The State Board of Education and the 
accrediting authorities apply the 
same standards to the district and the 


TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF ACCREDITED WHITH PuBLIC HigH SCHOOLS BY CLASSES, 1944-1945 








Average 
Daily 
Atten. 


Number 


Class of School of H.S8. 


Enroll- 
ment 


4 Enroll- Per Cent 
No. of No.of ment Per A.D.A. of 
Graduates Teachers Teacher Enrollment 





119 
536 


North Central 34,963 
16 or more Units. 37,528 
9 to 15 Units 1,804 


Below 9 Units 0 


39,458 
44,976 
2,226 
0 0 


9,094 1,970.0 29.6 88.6 
7,160 2,600.3 17.3 83.4 

330 178.5 12.4 81.0 
0 0 0 





Total 74,025 


86,660 


16,584 4,784.8 18.2 85.4 





is largely the problem of the separate 
school. In the matter of providing 
buildings, for instance, the separate 
schools are at a decided disadvantage 
compared to the district schools. The 
district school buildings for the ma- 
jority race may be provided by a bond 
issue or by a regular building fund 
levy in addition to the fund levy for 
current expenses. Building levies are 
legally authorized for the separate 
schools, but as a matter of practice, 
the counties do not vote bonds or 
building levies for separate school 
buildings. As a consequence, build- 


5Sizteenth Biennial Report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of the State 
of Oklahoma, 1936, p. 5. 


separate schools, Certificate require- 
ments are also the same for both 
races, 

In spite of disparities also, accredi- 
tation of Negro high schools has com- 
pared rather favorably with Negro 
population relative to white popula- 
tion. In this respect Tables III and 
IV show the distribution of accredited 
public high schools in the state exclu- 
sive of parochial, Indian, or military 
schools.® 

Detailed statistics for accredited 
elementary public schools are not 
available for the school year 1944- 


6Figures in Tables IIJ and IV taken from 
Twenty-First Biennial Report, State Board 
of Education, p. 19. 
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1945. For the school year 1943-1944, 
however, there were 2,905 accredited 
elementary schools in the state, of 
which 195 or 6.7 per cent were Negro.” 

Negro public schools in Oklahoma 
have enjoyed some supervision from 
their beginning but it has been so 
meager that it has at times been in- 
effective. From December 1, 1916, to 
June 30, 1927, for example, a rural 
school supervisor attempted to fulfill 
his designated réle of supervising the 
state rural schools. Beginning July 1, 
1927, when this position terminated, 
the office of State Agent for Negro 
Schools was created under the finan- 


Inspector involve visiting, reporting 
on, and accrediting the state Negro 
high schools. 

As glaring as are the inadequacies 
in available Negro elementary and sec- 
ondary education, there is at least 
some correlation with available edu- 
cational facilities for the white group 
according to the respective sizes of 
the racial populations. Higher educa- 
tion for Negroes in the state compares 
far less favorably with the same pro- 
vided for whites, even considering 
that out-of-state tuition aid is provid- 
ed for Negro graduate and profes- 
sional training. 


TABLE IV 
DISTRIBUTION OF ACCREDITED NEGRO PuBLICO HIGH SCHOOLS BY CLASSES, 1944-1945 








Average 


Number Daily Enroll- No. of 


Enroll- Per Cent 
No. of ment Per A.D.A. of 








Class of School of H.S. Atten. ment Graduates Teachers Teacher Enrollment 
North Central -_...... 5 1,156 1,281 263 66 19.40 90.25 
16 or More Units... 45 2,420 3,101 372 213.5 14,52 78.03 
9 to 15% Units. 32 781 957 122 58 16.64 81.60 
Below 9 Units... 8 91 115 5 10.5 14.37 79.11 
ee ae 4,448 5,454 762 348 15.67 81.55 





cial auspices of the General Educa- 
tion Board. 

When that appropriation was ex- 
hausted the State Legislature created 
the position of Agent for Negro Edu- 
eation. It inaugurated at the same 
time the position of Negro High 
School Inspector, appropriations for 
both positions becoming effective Ju- 
ly 1, 1943. The Agent for Negro 
Education now acts as state agent for 
the philanthropic groups which con- 
tribute to Negro public education; 
and he furthermore serves as director 
of the Division of Negro Education. 
The duties of the Negro High School 





'The Twentieth Biennial Report of the 
State Department of Education of Okla- 
homa, p. 22. 


There are approximately eighteen 
state institutions for which the Okla- 
homa State Regents have a coordi- 
nating function. The only Negro in- 
stitution included in this group was 
established in 1897 under the then 
territorial form of government for the 
area. It is located in the village of 
Langston, a Negro settlement in Lo- 
gan County, and is described as Lang- 
ston University. The institution owns 
thirty-three buildings on 410 acres of 
land. It receives its income from 
state and Federal appropriations, stu- 
dent fees, endowments and gifts (pri- 
vate), sales and services of educa- 
tional departments, and a few miscel- 
laneous sources. As a means of 


8Ibid., p. 119. 
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assisting the school in its application 
for North Central accreditation, the 
State Legislature did not reduce sal- 
aries and maintenance appropriations 
fifteen per cent as was done in the 
ease of other institutions for the 
1943-45 biennium. 

Among the most important of the 
functions of the state regents are 
those of prescribing standards of 
higher education applicable to each 
institution; recommending the insti- 
tutional budget allocations to the 
State Legislature; directing the dis- 
position of such funds as the Legisla- 
ture appropriates; and making re- 
ports to the Governor and the Legis- 
lature as to progress and needs of 
institutions.® In addition, each Okla- 
homa institution of learning, includ- 
ing Langston, operates under an 
administrative board which serves as 
a board of control for the institution 
concerned. This board exercises such 
functions as custody of books, records, 
buildings, and physical properties; 
supervision, management, control ; ap- 
pointment of employees, faculties; 
designation of salaries, and general 
governmental duties. 

No detailed comparisons between 
Langston University and The Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, at Norman, or 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, at Still- 
water, are undertaken. The diver- 
gencies are too great and too apparent 
for such comparisons to be practically 
meaningful. Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, like Langston, is a land grant 
institution. Accordingly, a few con- 





%See The Constitution of Oklahoma, sec- 
tion XIII-A, and Oklahoma Statutes, 1941, 
sections 1971 to 1991 of Title 70, for de- 
tailed list of functions of Regents. 


trasting figures are presented for the 
two schools. 

In that connection, for the 1943-44 
school year, the State granted Lang- 
ston $175,193.00, and $964,580.00 to 
A. and M., exclusive of more than 
$500,000 in addition to the latter in- 
stitution for its Experiment Station 
and its Extension Division. The en- 
rollments of the two colleges, of 
course, showed also a disparity. Thus 
for the year ending June, 1944, Lang- 
ston listed 120 freshmen to 618 at A. 
and M. College and awarded 95 bache- 
lor’s degrees to 336 awarded at A. 
and M. It appears, however, that 
even these figures do not accurately 
represent the disparity in enrollment 
but more nearly typify war time con- 
ditions especially in the white college. 
For example, for the year ending in 
June 1943, A. and M. College listed 
1,543 freshmen and granted 620 
bachelors’ degrees as against 149 col- 
lege freshmen for Langston Univer- 
sity and 91 degrees.’ 

In general it may be said that Lang- 
ston University renders a maximum 
number of services within its limita- 
tions. According to a report rendered 
to the state regents by Dr. G. L. Har- 
rison, president of the institution, the 
full-time resident civilian enrollment 
on the campus for 1943-44, was 488, 
plus 315 civil service trainees. At the 
same time there were 80 enrolled in 
credit correspondence courses, 43 in 
special war workers’ campus courses. 
In addition, there is the annual Six 
Weeks Program, offering courses for 
in-service teachers whose schools are 


10Figures in paragraph taken from The 
Twentieth Biennial Report of the State De- 
partment of Education, pp. 97 and 120; and 
the Second Biennial Report of the Oklahoma 
State Regents for Higher Education, p. 45. 
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elosed during the harvesting autumn 
season. During the same period the 
institution launched publication of 
The Southwestern Journal, a schol- 
arly organ devoted to the dissemina- 
tion of research data. President Har- 
rison also reported the fact that the 
school had conducted eight workshops 
and institutes during the two-year 
period ending in June, 1944, serving 
approximately 300 individuals. 

Since 1944, Langston University 
has abolished its high school campus 
program and is concentrating more 
thoroughly on its college program. 
For the school year, 1946-47, adminis- 
trative estimates place the total en- 
rollment at 800 students, about 400 of 
whom are ex-service men. The insti- 
tutional research program has been 
eonsidearbly enlarged and the schol- 
arly publications by faculty members 
are visibly increasing. Students and 
faculty members are participating 
more widely in the state radio pro- 
grams, and in state, regional, and na- 
tional organizations and societies. 

On the other hand, however, Lang- 
ston University remains to date an 
unaccredited institution with limited 
facilities and program. The problems 
of this college are attracting wide- 
spread state attention, especially be- 
cause of a law suit pending for the 
admittance of a Negro student to the 
law department of The University of 
Oklahoma. These problems are well 
summarized in a recent issue, edi- 
torial section, of a leading newspaper, 
The Daily Oklahoman, from which 
the following excerpts are taken." 


The ... expenditure ... to pay for the 
education of Negro students who ought to 





UThe Daily Oklahoman, Mr 5, 1947. 
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be receiving their training at Langston is no 
small loss. But an even more serious loss 
is caused by the justifiable unwillingness of 
many of the best Negro students to attend 
a school that is not accredited .. . could be 
accredited easily if it were only treated 
fairly. . . . Negroes of Oklahoma are en- 
titled to 7.2 per cent of all the state funds 
spent for higher education. But in 1945-46, 
Langston received only 3.1 per cent of the 
total and is receiving in 1946-47 only 2.9 
per cent. Even the percentages received... 
includes the money appropriated for the aid 
of Negro students who are enrolled outside 
the state . . . such a patent discrimination 
cannot continue very much longer. ... The 
privilege of maintaining separate schools 
carries with it the obligation to provide equal 
facilities in all schools. 


In conelusion, it is apparent that 
neither the quantity nor the quality 
of educational facilities for Negroes 
in Oklahoma is commensurate with 
the population which the State is re- 
sponsible for serving. In respect to 
higher education, Langston Univer- 
sity was a victim of political exploita- 
tion for many years, though the pres- 
ent trend appears to be in a different 
direction. At no time has the institu- 
tion had sufficient staff or facilities to 
train Negroes for careers in the sci- 
ences, arts, or professions. Even now, 
there are four hundred Negroes study- 
ing in out-of-state institutions of 
higher education. The North Central 
Association has repeatedly directed 
attention to the need for repairs at 
the college, inadequate water and 
heating systems, poor library facili- 
ties, and numerous other sub-standard 
conditions. 

In the public schools, education may 
certainly be considered more avail- 
able to Negroes when judged by simi- 
lar criteria to those used for evaluat- 
ing higher education. Racial differ- 
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entials are by far smaller than those 
existing at the college level; and they 
are likewise smaller than differentials 
in elementary and secondary school 
systems in many other segregated 
areas. Nevertheless, as has been here- 
inbefore suggested, available statistics 
do not reveal an accurate picture of 
the situation. The crux of the prob- 
lem lies in the discriminatory prac- 
tices and policies which are employed 
in connection with financing the sepa- 
rate schools. The problem is also con- 
nected with the distribution of Negro 
population. In 1944, for instance, 
only 90 of the 276 high school districts 
in which Negroes were enumerated, 
had sufficient Negro population to 
support high schools for them. Many 
Negro communities boasting high 
schools are so sparsely settled that 
their maintenance runs the per capita 
cost for Negro education up to appear 


more nearly equal to that of whites 
than actual conditions seem to indi- 


eate. 

Supervision of Negro public schools 
has always been inadequate and un- 
satisfactory, and has to some degree 
been related to state politics. In re- 
cent years the Jeanes teachers, em- 
ployed by the counties as supervising 
principals, have made a contribution 
to the quality and quantity of super- 
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vision. No evaluation of the work of 
the Jeanes teachers has been attempt- 
ed herein, however, because generally, 
no uniform program is prescribed for 
them. Apparently, they render such 
special services as their county super- 
intendents consider adapted to their 
special abilities in line with the par. 
ticular needs of the schools. 

In regard to both public school and 
higher education, two factors are de- 
eidedly encouraging for the future 
potentialities of Negro education. 
First, the trend has moved and con- 
tinues to move steadily in the direc- 
tion of higher standards; and the in- 
stitutional programs are ever more 
responsive to changing socio-economic 
conditions. Secondly, there is increas- 
ing recognition by public spirited 
citizens and ‘state officials of the 
irreparable injury which the state is 
suffering by reason of educational dis- 
crimination. Such awareness has lost 
its passivity and is becoming more 
overt daily. As a result constructive 
and determined efforts are afoot to 
remedy some of the patent deficiencies 
in the Negro educational program.” 


12Two examples of such efforts are: first, 
@ program is now in the developmental stage, 
in the interest of better transportation fa- 
cilities for Negro public school pupils; sec- 
ondly, a ‘‘pay equalization’’ lawsuit has 
just been filed by an Oklahoma City public 
school teacher. 





CHaptrrr XVII 


THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Frank A. 


This chapter proposes to present a 
very brief survey of the availability 
of education among Negroes in South 
Carolina during the years 1929-30 and 
1944-45. In presenting this survey an 
attempt will be made to answer the 
following questions relative to educa- 


tion among Negroes: 


1. What provisions were made for 
education at the elementary and 
high school levels? 

What provisions were made for 
education in higher institutions ? 


. What provisions were made for 
special educational services? 


The general techniques that will be 
used in obtaining answers to these 


questions have been described in 
Chapter I of this Yearbook. 


PROVISIONS FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
Hieu ScHoous 


The statistics on elementary and 
high schools in this investigation were 
drawn very largely from the annual 
reports’ of the State Superintendent 
of Education, the Biennial Survey of 
Education? and several United States 
Census reports.? Incomplete statistics 


1Sixty-Second Annual Report of the State 
Superintendent of Education. 1930; and 
Seventy-Seventh Annual Report of the State 
Superintendent of Education, 1945. Colum- 
bia, South Carolina. 

2Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-1930. 
Office of Education Bulletin 1931, No. 2. 

5Fifteenth Census of the United States: 
19380; Negroes in the United States: 1920- 
52; and Sixteenth Census of the United 
States: 1940. Washington: United States 


Department of Commerce. 


DeCosta 


have made some comparisons impos- 
sible. 

Public Support of Elementary and 
High Schools. — Tables I-IV present 
certain statistics from which some 
estimate may be made of the avail- 
ability of, or provisions for, public 
education among Negroes at the ele- 
mentary and high school levels. In 
this connection, several facts, which 
seem significant, may be pointed out. 
First, it may be observed from Table 
III that, in 1944-45, 90.8 per cent of 
all Negro children of school age* were 
enrolled in school. Whereas this rep- 
resents an increase of approximately 
17 per cent over 1929-30, it is signifi- 
cant to observe that one out of every 
eleven Negro children of school age 
failed to enroll in any school in 1944- 
45. 

There seems to be sufficient evidence 
to support the opinion that this con- 
dition was due, partly, to the lack of 
availability of education to Negro 
children. In this connection, 71 per 
cent of the schools for Negroes in 
South Carolina were one- and two- 
teacher schools,* in contrast to 46 per 
cent of the schools for white pupils ;° 
the typical school of this classification 
is rural, attended by pupils of whom 


22 per cent live three or more miles 


4Compulsory school age extends from 7 
years to 16 years inclusive. 

5Seventy-Seventh Annual Report of the 
State Superintendent of Education, Op. cit., 
p. 301. 


6Loe. cit. 
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from the school which they attend.” 
Further evidence reveals that, during 
1939-40, approximately 11 per cent® 
of the Negro pupils in South Carolina 
were enrolled in one-teacher schools 
and that, during 1934-35, the pupil- 
teacher ratio for all schools was forty- 
three.® When to this condition is 
added the fact that only 9 per cent 
of Negro pupils were transported to 
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of approximately 9 per cent of Negro 
children of school age to enroll in 
school was the lack of availability of 
educational opportunities. 

A second significant observation, 
from Table III, relates to the value 
of school property and current expen. 
ditures. From it, at least two con- 
clusions may be drawn: (1) the ex- 
penditures for the education of Ne- 


TABLE I 
COMPARATIVE STATUS OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS FoR NEGROES AND WHITES IN THE 
SraTs or SouTH CAROLINA FOR 1929-1930 anD 1944-1945 





Aspects of Status 


1929-1930 1944-1945 
White Negro White Negro 





1. Number of Children Enrolled in Public 
Elementary Schools by Grades__._____. 

. Kindergarten 

First 


Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
, ee. 
a Pe Beene eee ae ad 
2. Average Number of Days School Was 
ale As La sl CI RS 
3. Number Attending Daily for Each 100 
OL i SES ee 
. Ratio of Teachers to Pupils Enrolled _ 
. Average Annual Salary of Teachers in 
(Day) Schools Pte ee eee 
6. Average Training of Teachers in Terms 
of College Level Attained... 
Current Expenditures Per Pupil Enrolled 
Current Expenditures Per Pupil in Aver- 
age. Daily Attendance______._...__.. 


























ReSaceop 





oe 


en 


194,243 200,953 180,443 178,334 
000,000 000,000 000,000 000,000 


46,130 74,019 36,095 51,074 
30,783 35,713 27,518 26,918 
28,960 28,669 27,060 25,047 
26,733 23,989 26,515 23,296 


23,098 18,151 25,428 20,652 
20,444 12,387 23,313 17,618 
18,095 8,025 14,514 13,729 
Se fea ee 178 162 
ees, DES 83 76 
eee, i gl © Sea 29 34 
Kisco $1,183.00 $713.00 
sas IV II 


it Sees $61.00 $24.00 
eign seni Vicedibee $74.00 $82.00 





school during 1944-45 at public ex- 
pense, it may be concluded that one 
of the factors related to the failure 


7Ambrose Caliver, Availability of Educa- 
tion to Negroes in Rural Communities, 
United States Office of Education Bulletin 
1935, No. 12, p. 56. 

8Ed McCuiston, chairman, Improving 
Education in the Southern States, p. 22. 
Southern States Work-Conference in School 
Administrative Problems, Committee on 
Negro Education, Bulletin 1941, No. 6, Tal- 
lahassee, Florida; The Conference. 

9W. H. Gaumnitz, Are the One-Teacher 
Schools Passing? United States Office of 
Education Pamphlet No. 92, 1940, pp. 13, 15. 


groes in elementary and high schools 
increased over the fifteen-year period 
under survey from $24 per capita to 
$40; and (2) the differential between 
the expenditures for Negro pupils and 
those for white pupils on the basis of 
pupil enrollment was 540 per cent in 
1929-30 and 410 per cent in 1944-45. 
Thus the differential was reduced 
some 130 per cent in 15 years. At 
this rate, it would take between 45 
and 50 years for the Negro’s school 
property to equal the white at present. 
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TABLE II 


CoMPARATIVE Status or PusLico High SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES AND WHITES IN THE STATE OF 
Sours CAROLINA FoR 1929-1930 anp 1944-1945 












































1929-1930 1944-1945 
Aspects of Status White Negro White Negro 
1. Number of Students Enrolled by Grades... 42,412 7,771 67,452 23,999 
ee nn en ee eee hei 7,632 1,763 
Be. ES | ecietwhsnencissclbinkncebidetsbideediaans 15,247 3,756 19,212 9,061 
ce. Ninth 11,408 2,182 15,914 6,091 
d. Tenth 9,047 1,328 13,139 4,241 
e. Eleventh 6,710 505 11,043 2,689 
f. Twelfth Peay emer age on 512 154 
2, Number of Graduates (llth or 12th Grades) 5,542 104 9,821 1,680 
3. Per Cent Graduates Are of Total Enrollment 13.1 13 14.6 7.0 
4. Number of Teachers 2,024 326 2,904 774 
5. Average Annual Salary of Teachers.._........ s 8 $1,445 $858 
6. Average Training of Teacher in Terms of 
College Level Attained... * * Iv Iv 
7. Length of Term in Days a s 178 174 
8. Average Number of Days Attended... . . 151 145 
9, Number Attending Daily for Each 100 En- 
rolled * s 85 83 
10. Canveat Expenditure for Each Pupil Enrolled s . $113 $37 
11. Current Expenditure for Each Pupil in ADA a ® $133 $44 





sData for high schools and elementary schools are not separable. 


TABLE III 


COMPARATIVE STATUS OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND HigH SOHOOLS FOR NEGROES AND WHITES 
IN THE STATE OF SouTH CAROLINA FOR 1929-1930 AND 1944-1945 











1929-1930 1944-1945 
Aspects of Status White Negro White Negro 
1. Number of Pupils of Compulsory 
Selinoh: Angie 228,543 223,086 228,274> 203,605 





2, Number and Per Cent of All Pu- 
pils of School Age Enrolled in Com- 
mon Schools: 











COR OS ee ee 196,802 165,451 224,162” 184,891> 

b. Per Cent 86.1 74.2 98.2 90.8 
3. Number and Per Cent of Pupils 

Enrolled Transported to School: 

yen lite lll : EET EAS) THEN 83,245 1,812 

On EERE ek Se ae ae pena 33.6 A) 
4. Total Annual Expenditures for 

Transportation ‘ $963,857 $994 $1,746,309 $16,620 
5. Value of School Property Used for 

School. Purposes —....................--- $36,364,779 $4,919,547 $50,573,864 $8,106,242 

a. Per Pupil Enrolled _............... $154 $24 $204 $40 

b. Per Pupil in ADA... $189 $32 $245 $52 
6. Total Current Expenditures for 

Full-Time Schools -...... . $14,417,450 $1,769,869 $18,545.670 $5,147,769 
7, Current Expenditure for. Each Pu- 

pil of School Age... $63 $8 $81 $25 
8. Current Expenditure for Each Pu- 

ee en $59 $8 $75 $25 
9. Current Expenditure for Each Pu- 

pil in ADA $75 $11 $90 $33 








»*Estimated. 
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A third observation which seems 
significant is the increase of enroll- 
ment at various school levels. Table 
II reveals that: (1) the high school 
enrollment of Negro pupils in 1944- 
45 was about three times as large as 
it was in 1929-30. In similar manner, 
it may be observed from Table I that 
the enrollments in the upper grades 
of the elementary school during 1944- 
45 showed substantial gains over 1929- 
30. Although this latter fact suggests 
a desirable trend, some question may 
be raised concerning the high per- 
centage (28.6%) of pupils enrolled 
in the first grade. As partial explana- 
tion, it was discovered that, during 
1944-45, approximately 20 per cent of 
the Negro pupils who were enrolled 
in the first grade were retained in that 
grade,'° and another 14 per cent were 
neither retained nor promoted.™ 

Although these increases occurred 
in the enrollment of Negro pupils, 
larger increases occurred among white 
pupils, 

A fourth observation relates to the 
length of school term. Table I indi- 
cates that, in 1944-45, the average ele- 
mentary school for Negroes was open 
approximately eight months; while 
the average elementary school for 
white pupils was open approximately 
nine months. The relative seriousness 
of this problem increases with the 
knowledge that 667 schools, 31 per 
cent of all Negro elementary schools, 
were open seven months or less dur- 
ing 1944-45, while no school for white 
pupils was so disabled.!* 


10Seventy-Seventh Annual Report of the 
State Superintendent of Education, Op. cit., 
pp. 284-85. 

11Loe. cit. 

127 bid., pp. 302-303. 
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The relative length of school for 
Negro and white pupils, as revealed 
in Table II, was somewhat better for 
high school pupils. On the other 
hand, there were only 173 high schools 
for Negro pupils in contrast to 315 
for white pupils.'* 

Finally, a fifth observation relates 
to the educational training of teach- 
ers. Table I reveals that the average 
Negro teacher in the elementary 
school during 1944-45 had completed 
two years of college; while the aver- 
age white teacher had completed four 
years. The situation in the high school 
was different. From Table II, it may 
be observed that, in 1944-45, the aver- 
age Negro teacher, similar to the aver- 
age white teacher in the high school, 
had completed four years of college. 
On the other hand, available data! 
reveal that, during 1944-45, 33 per 
cent of the white and only 17 per cent 
of the Negro high school teachers had 
received training beyond the bache- 
lor’s degree. 

Private Elementary and High 
Schools.—Prior to 1929-30, the major 
task of preparing acceptable high 
school graduates was left to the pri- 
vate and denominational schools 
among Negroes. This statement is 
borne out by the fact that it was not 
until that year that three public 
schools for Negroes ‘‘met every re- 
quirement for fully accredited high 
schools and the graduates of these 
schools received State high school di- 
plomas, ’’!5 

Although the statistics are very 
meager, there is sufficient evidence to 


137 bid., p. 258. 

14] bid., pp. 177, 179. 

15Sixty-Second Annual Report of the State 
Superintendent of Education, Op. cit., p. 18. 
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TABLE IV 


STaTuS OF PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL ELE- 
MENTARY AND HicgH SCHOOLS FOR WHITES 
AND NEGROES IN THE STATE oF SOUTH 
CAROLINA FOR 1944-1945 








1944-1945 
Aspects of Status White Negro Total 


1. Number of Schools 12 6 18 
2, Enrollment 2,639 2,043 4,682 
3. Number of Teachers 136 99 235 








conclude that, between 1929-30 and 
1944-45: (1) the number of private 
and denominational elementary and 
high schools declined; and (2) the 
total number of pupils served through 
this source declined, although the en- 
rollments of some of the remaining 
schools increased. 


PROVISIONS FOR EDUCATION IN HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 


The data on higher institutions 
were drawn from the Biennial Survey 
of Education,® a college president’s 
report,!? a questionnaire that was sent 
to the thirty-three higher institutions 
that are in operation at present in the 
State, college catalogs, and corre- 
spondence with several administrative 
officers. 


In 1944-45, there were thirty-three 
institutions of higher education in 
South Carolina. Of that number, 
eleven were devoted to the education 
of Negroes. Of the eleven, ten were 
privately or denominationally sup- 
ported and controlled, and one was 
publicly supported and controlled. Of 
the ten private or denominational in- 


16Biennial Survey of Education, United 
States Office of Education. Op. cit. 

Thirty-Fourth Annual Report of the 
President of the Colored Normal, Industrial, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
South Carolina. A Report Covering the Year 
September 1929 to September 1930. Orange- 
burg, South Carolina. 


stitutions, four were four-year liberal 
arts colleges; while the remaining six 
were junior colleges. The one public 
institution was a four-year agricul- 
tural and mechanical college. 

In comparison, there were twenty- 
two higher institutions devoted to the 
training of white youth. Of the 
twenty-two, six were publicly sup- 
ported; while the remaining sixteen 
were privately or denominationally 
supported. The six public institutions 
included a municipal four-year lib- 
eral arts college, a four-year agricul- 
tural college, a four-year military col- 
lege, a four-year liberal arts college 
for women, a medical college, .and a 
university, giving graduate and pro- 
fessional work. Of the sixteen pri- 
vate and denominational institutions, 
three were junior colleges, eleven 
were four-year liberal arts colleges, 
one offered only an undergraduate 
degree in theology, and one offered 
both undergraduate and graduate de- 
grees in theology. 

This eomparison of the number and 
types of institutions is sufficient to 
suggest that Negroes of South Caro- 
lina were limited in the oportunities 
they had, during 1944-45, for educa- 
tion at higher levels. 


Public Support of Higher Education 


It may be observed from Table V 
that, during 1944-45, there was only 
one publicly-supported college for 
Negroes, in contrast to six colleges 
for white youth. Further, it may be 
observed that the college for Negroes 
enrolled only 979 students, or 35 per 
cent of all Negro students enrolled in 
South Carolina colleges. On the other 
hand, the six publicly-supported col- 
leges for white students enrolled 4,562 





TABLE V 


SuMMARY, LIBRARY, INCOME, AND EXPENDITURES IN HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES AND WHITES IN THE STATH or SouTH CAROLINA FOR 1929-1930 AND 





1944-1945 








Aspects of Status 


1929-1930 
White Negro 


1944-1945 


White 


Negro 





1. Number of Higher Institutions 
a. Publie —_.. 
b. Private 








. Resident Enrollment in Higher Educa- 


tion 
a. Public Male 
b. Public Female 








i I a 


d. Private Female 





. Faculty (Full-Time or Equivalent) 
a. Public 
b. Private -. 








. Number of Volumes in Library ‘hea 


a. Public 





b. Private _. 





a Comite) Outlay and Capital Funds 
Public 
1) Buildings and Grounds 
2) Equipment? _ ua 
3) Endowment and ‘Other ‘Non- Ex- 
Funds 





4) Total 





. Private 
1) Buildings and Grounds 
2) Equipment? 
3) Endowment 
4) Total 
5. Income—Educational and General 


a. Public 





Dy eee eee 


2) Endowment 
3) Federal Government —...... 
4) State Government 
5) Other 

. Private 
1) Student Fees —....... 
2) Endowment 
3) Federal Government - 
4) State Government - 
5) Other 

7. Expenditures 

a. Public 

1) Administration and General 


2) Resident Instruction and Non- 


Budgeted Research - 


3) Separately Budgeted Research 


4) Extension 
5) Libraries 


6) Plant Gpmation. 1 and Mainte- 


aS ee 

7) Total 

. Private 
1) Administration and General 


Resident Instruction and Non- 


Budgeted Research - 


Separately Budgeted Research... 7 


Extension 
Libraries 


Plant Operation and Mainte- 


nance 
Total 





5 
14 


3,313 418 
2,544 405 
1,526 51 
2,807 85 


411 71 
326 13 


203,510 10,000 
189,267 9,229 


$10,710,775 $ 822,400 


2,950,822 183,496 
546,405 


14,208,002 1,005,896 


6,975,655 439,700 
788,088 21,500 
4,383,163 133,006 


12,146,906 594,206 


982,317 
25,075 
357,243 
1,997,618 
249,695 


1,218,991 


304,097 23,742 


224,408 + 


1,055,598 50,336 
323,550 


31,719 


321,005 
1,956,280 


175,482 
761,941 


1,811 
2,751 

859 
3,210 


616 
417 


402,653 
330,586 


$21,259,838 
4,160,363 


540,000 
25,960,201 


8,101,203 
1,566,215 
6,912,761 
16,580,179 


1,059,619 
18,964 
812,650 
1,158,000 
320,949 
1,466,440 
448,276 
183,616 


368,422 


732,794 
1,324,200 


85,940 
96,841 


1,196,988 
3,436,763 


621,744 
872,219 





165,500 10,851 
1,134,269 48,001 


2,000 
53,806 


417,818 
1,967,587 


297 
682 
240 
1,560 


66 
154 


24,000 
63,246 


$1,199,650 
300,350 


1,500,000 


2,142,284 
457,738 
206,192 

2,806,214 


45,000 
51,595 
105,000 
29,846 
223,236 
118,010 
15,550 


54,538 
202,244 


35,348 


136,500 
175,932 


439,938 





1Includes value of library for 1929-1930, 


Includes value of library 
alncluded in total —, 
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students, or 53 per cent of all white 
students enrolled in South Carolina 
colleges. 

Several factors seem to be related 
to this condition. First, there is only 
one public college for Negroes in the 
State, centrally located, but in a city 
of only 11,000 inhabitants. On the 
other hand, there are six public col- 
leges for white youth, four of which 
are located in the two largest cities of 
the State. Further, two of the largest 
private institutions for Negroes are 
located in the second largest city in 
the State. That location exerts an in- 
fluence upon attendance in these in- 
stitutions is shown by the fact that 27 
per cent?® of the students in the pri- 
vate institutions are drawn from the 
county in which the institutions are 
located. Similarly, 30 per cent?® of the 
students of the public college for Ne- 
groes are drawn from the county in 
which it is located. 

These facts suggest that when near- 
ness-of-college-to-student and number 
of colleges are taken as measures of 
the availability of college education, 
South Carolina makes public higher 
education less available to Negroes 
than it does to white youth. 

A similar conclusion may be drawn 
when the problem of the provisions 
for professional and graduate train- 
ing is investigated. In this connec- 
tion, it may be observed from Table 
V that, in 1944-45, no institutions of- 


The Benedict Bulletin. Catalogue Num- 
ber 1944-1945, pp. 77-86. Columbia, 8S. C.: 
Benedict College; and the Allen University 
Bulletin. Catalogue Number 1944-1945, p. 
102. Columbia, S. C.: Allen University 
Press, 

19State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege Bulletin. Catalogue Number 1944-1945, 
pp. 114-115. Orangeburg, S. C.: The College. 
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fered professional or graduate train- 
ing for Negroes.”° 

When the number of faculty-mem- 
bers, library holdings, capital outlay, 
and income, itemized in Table V, are 
considered with respect to public pro- 
visions for higher education among 
Negroes, several observations may be 
made. First, there was no increase in 
the number of faculty-members in 
the public college for Negroes between 
1929-1930 and 1944-45. In contrast, 
the number of faculty-members in in- 
stitutions for white youth increased 
approximately 50 per cent. Further, 
the number of public faculty-mem- 
bers available to white students in 
higher institutions during 1944-45 
was approximately nine times the 
number available to Negro students, 
although the ratio of white to Negro 
students was six to one, 

The second observation that may be 
made is that the library holdings of 
the public higher institution for Ne- 
groes were more than doubled during 
the fifteen-year period under consid- 
eration. Although this increase oc- 
curred, it seems significant to review 
part of an evaluation that was made 
of the status of the library in 1944-45. 


This evaluation stated in part: 


Library expenditures for books, periodi- 
cals, and binding have averaged approxi- 
mately $2000 annually in recent years. At 
this rate of acquisition, the library can be 
expected to fail completely in its effort to 
supply the book needs of the college. In 
view of the fact that the plan is to begin 


graduate work in the very near future, the 


20In 1946-1947, however, $25,000 was ap- 
propriated by the State Legislature for 
graduate work at State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College and for out-of-state aid 
to Negroes in medicine and pharmacy. 
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annual book allotments will have to be re- 
considered.?1 


A third observation is that capital 
outlay for public higher education 
among Negroes was increased by ap- 
proximately a half million dollars be- 
tween 1929 and 1945, Although this 
evidences an increase, it may be ob- 
served that the outlay for higher in- 
stitutions among white youth was in- 
ereased by fourteen and one-half mil- 
lion dollars; and that the outlay for 
white youth in 1945 was approximate- 
ly seventeen times as great as it was 
for Negro youth. Although this dif- 
ferential obtained in 1945, it promises 
to be increased further by present 
proposals before the Legislature. Out 
of a present State surplus of $10,- 
200,000, it has been proposed to allo- 
eate for building expansion $7,150,000 
to higher institutions among white 
youth and $350,000 to higher institu- 
tions among Negro youth.*? This pro- 
posal for such a disproportionate al- 
location of funds is made, despite 
conditions described in the following 
statement: 


The physical plant of the College at 
Orangeburg is totally inadequate to provide 
all the necessary facilities for the higher 
education of the Negro youth of the State. 
The need for additional dormitory space is 
very acute. It was revealed during the sur- 
vey that as many as five and six students 
were rooming in the same room... At least 
207 applications for enrollment were denied 
because of the lack of housing facilities. 
From one-fourth to one-third of the out-of- 
town students who come to Orangeburg are 


21John E. Brewton, director, Public 
Higher Education in South Carolina, p. 401. 
A Survey Report, Division of Survey and 
Field Services, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Nashville: The College. 1946, 
22‘State Surplus of $10,200,000 Would 
Go to 14 Institutions for New Buildings, 
Hospitals.’’ The State (Columbia, 8. C.), 
April 25, 1947, p. 6-A, Columns 1-3. 
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required to live in the city and are thus 
forced to pay more for their education than 


those who are fortunate enough to obtain 
living quarters on the campus.?3 


A final observation is that no in- 


crease was made in the State appro- 
priation for higher education among 


Negroes between 1929 and 1945. 


Private and Denominational Support 
of Higher Education 


In 1944-45, there were ten denomi- 
national and private institutions of 
higher education among Negroes. 
These ten institutions included four 
four-year colleges and six junior col- 
leges. They enrolled 1,800 students, 
which represented 65 per cent of all 
Negro students enrolled in the col- 
leges of South Carolina. 

In contrast, private and denomina- 
tional colleges for white youth en- 
rolled only 47 per cent of the total 
number of white students who were 
enrolled in the colleges of South 
Carolina. 

As a further test of the relative 
availability of higher education to Ne- 
groes through private and denomina- 
tional support, it seems significant to 
compare these institutions with white 
private and denominational institu- 
tions with respect to number of fac- 
ulty-members, library holdings, capi- 
tal outlay, and income. 

First, it may be observed that pri- 
vate institutions for Negroes employed 
154 faculty-members during 1944-45, 
while similar institutions for white 
students employed 417 faculty-mem- 
bers. 

A second observation is that the 


28John E. Brewton, op. cit., p. 339. 
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libraries in Negro private institutions 
house 63,246 volumes in contrast to 
330,586 volumes housed by white in- 
stitutions. In this connection, in a re- 
cent survey conducted among the 
South Carolina private and denomi- 
national colleges for Negroes, it was 
found that only one of the colleges 
reached the Southern Association’s 
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A third observation is that by 1945 


private and denominational institu- 
tions for Negroes possessed a capital 
outlay of almost $3,000,000. This 
amount was only one-sixth the size of 
that possessed by similar institutions 
for white students. 

A final observation is that, in 1945, 
the income of private and denomina- 


TABLE VI 
CoMPARATIVE STATUS OF SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICES FOR NEGROES IN SOUTH CAROLINA 





FoR 1929-1930 anD 1944-1945 








Aspects of Status 


1929-1930 
White 


1944-1945 


Negro Total White Negro Total 





8. Schools for the Handicapped 
1. For the Blind Only 
a. Number of Schools 
b. Number of Students 
e. Number of Teachers—___. 
d. Total Current Expenditures 
b. Industrial Schools for Delin- 
quents 
. Number of Schools 
. Number of Pupils or In- 
mates 


. Number of Teachers... = 
. Total Current Expenditures 


ce. Provision for Adult Education 
1. Public Evening Schools 
a. Number of Schools 
b. Enrollment (No. of Stu- 
dents) 
ce. Number of Teachers. 
d. Total Current Expenditures 


d. Nursery School 
1, Public 
a. Number of Schools_........ 
b. Number of Students 
e. Number of Teachers 








$91,217 


632 


17,236 
977 
$64,339 


1 

78 263 
428 

ees -- $148,960 


1 3 


367 
12 
$38,152 $166,423 


129 


238 
9 


1,225 1,857 


37,800 55,030 3,114 


1,721 2,698 160 
$43,133 $132,546 


107 





sEstimated 


bIncludes $23,074 county aid appropriated for both races, but distribution among 


in report. 


standard on book collections, and 
that only one other college met the 
Association’s standard on per stu- 
dent library expenditure.** 


*4John E. Brewton, Director, Private Ne- 
gro Colleges and Schools of South Carolina, 
pp. 108-111. A Survey Report, Division of 
Survey and Field Services, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Nashville: The Col- 
lege. 1947, : 


races is not shown 


tional colleges among Negroes amount- 
ed to $623,578, in contrast to $2,466,- 
754 for similar institutions among 
white youth. 


PROVISIONS FOR SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES 


Table VI presents a brief summary 
of the statistics that are available on 
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special educational services that were 
provided in South Carolina during 
1929-30 and 1944-45. 

Schools for the Handicapped.—It 
may be observed that only one school 
was provided for pupils of the State 
who were handicapped through blind- 
ness. This school enrolled seventy- 
eight Negro pupils in 1944 and sixty- 
six in 1929. How well the State is 
providing for its blind may be esti- 
mated by comparing these figures with 
those that were presented in a study 
on the incidence of blindness in the 
general population. This study” re- 
vealed that, for the United States, one 
out of every 1,933 persons is blind. 
This means that South Carolina, dur- 
ing 1944-45, provided training for 
only about 50 per cent or less of its 
blind Negro children between the age 
of 5 and 17 years. 

Industrial Schools for Delinquents. 
—Table VI reveals that, during 1944. 
45, the State provided Negroes with 
one industrial school for delinquents, 
which enrolled 129 pupils. In contrast, 
two schools, enrolling 238 pupils, were 
provided for white delinquents. These 
provisions seem odd in the light of 
Louttit’s summary of studies on the 
incidence of delinquency: 

Reports of juvenile courts to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau show an average incidence of 


delinquents per 10,000 children of the same 
age, sex, and race as follows: 





White Negro 
Boys 140 583 
Girls 22 128 





The annual reports show neither 


25Harry Best, Blindness and the Blind in 
the United States. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1934. 





upward nor downward trends in inci- 
dence.”® 

Provisions for Adult Education.— 
From Table VI, it may be observed 
that 4,449 Negroes of South Carolina 
were enrolled in public evening 
schools during 1944-45 and that they 
were taught by 328 teachers. In con- 
trast, only 3,114 students, taught by 
160 teachers, were enrolled in evening 
schools for whites. These figures are 
significant in that they describe the 
only spot in the entire educational 
system of the State in which the num- 
ber of Negro students and teachers is 
larger than the number among whites. 
This is natural, however, in the light 
of supporting evidence presented by 
the Supervisor of Adult Education.” 

In addition to the evening schools, 
864 community meetings, attended 
by 48,254 persons, were conducted 
for Negroes.28 This contrasts with 
152 meetings, attended by 10,415 per- 
sons, that were conducted for whites.” 


Certain limitations of the program 
are recognized by the Supervisor of 
Adult Education and are implicit in 
her recommendations for 1944-45.%° 

Provisions for Nursery Schools.— 
Table VI reveals that, during 1944- 
45, four nursery schools, enrolling 
eighty-eight pupils who were taught 
by eleven teachers, were conducted 
for Negro children. In_ contrast, 


26C, M. Louttit, ‘‘ Atypical Children—III. 
Problem Children and Delinquents.’’ Re- 
ported in Walter S. Monroe, Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research, p. 91. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1941. 

27Wil Lou Gray, ‘Adult Schools.’’ 
Seventy-Seventh Annual Report of the State 
Superintendent of Education. Op. cit., pP- 


30]bid., pp. 70-71. 
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ninety-six teachers taught 905 white 
children in twenty-six schools. These 
comparative figures may not be taken 
in toto, since Miss Moore, State Di- 
rector of Primary Instruction, to 
whom the writer is indebted for cer- 
tain information, advises, ‘‘The re- 
ports that came to me were for white 
and Negro schools. I designated the 
ones that I am sure of, but some of 
these are Negro that I did not so 
label, I am confident.’’*4 

Although the comparative statis- 
tics are not dependable, one may not 
question the conclusion that there was 
almost negligible public support of 
nursery school education for either 
Negro or white children during 1944- 
45. The operation of the program dur- 
ing that year and its present status 
are concisely stated in the following 
paragraph from Miss Moore’s letter: 


The only information that we have in the 
State Department of Education on nursery 
schools in South Carolina has to do with the 
program that came under the Federal Works 
Agency and was partly financed by the Gov- 
ernment under the Lanham Act. Because 
these funds were withdrawn last March, 
some of the schools have been closed and 
others opened and sponsored by private pre- 
scription, by churches, by textile mills and 
the like.32 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The following summary is condi- 
tioned by the necessity of brevity. 
Additional information may be ob- 
tained from a review of the tabular 
materials and discussions that have 
appeared in the body of this chapter. 

First, between 1929-30 and 1944- 
45, some increased provisions were 
made for Negroes to obtain education- 


seal to the writer, dated March 19, 
821bid, 


al training between the limits of the 
elementary school and college. 


Second, South Carolina, by 1944-45, 
had made no provisions for graduate 
or professional training among Ne- 
groes. 

Third, by 1944-45, the State had 
made no strides, except in its limited 
participation under the Lanham Act, 
in the direction of including nursery 
schools, either for white or Negro 
children, in its total system of public 
education. 

Fourth, through 1945, the adult 
education program of the State, pro- 
jected largely on the basis of a cam- 
paign against illiteracy—and neces- 
sarily so—served more Negroes than 
it did whites. 

Fifth, through 1945, with the pos- 
sible exception of its adult education 
program, South Carolina made slow 
progress in the direction of erasing 
the differentials which existed be- 
tween the provisions for the education 
of Negroes and the provisions for the 
education of white youth. In some 
instances it would take 50 years for 
the Negro schools to arrive where the 
white schools were in 1945. 


Sixth, by 1945, the private and de- 
nominational elementary and high 
schools for Negroes had declined, both 
relatively and absolutely, in the num- 
ber of schools and total enrollment. 

Seventh, during 1944-45, the pri- 
vate and denominational colleges for 
Negroes, although individually inade- 
quate when compared on certain 
quantitative measures with the public 
college for Negroes and collectively 
inadequate when compared with pri- 
vate and denominational colleges for 
white youth, enrolled almost twice as 
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many students as did the public col- 
lege for Negroes. 

Finally, by 1944-45, South Carolina 
had made only a modicum of provi- 
sions, irrespective of race, for the 
education of its atypical children and 
adults. 

Although the summary that has 
been presented suggests many conclu- 
sions and recommendations, it seems 
that most of them might be covered, 
implicitly at least, in several general 
statements of need with respect to the 
future planning for education in 
South Carolina. Among these state- 
ments of need are the following: 

1. It seems that the State legisla- 
tors and local officials need to con- 
vince themselves that public education 
is a sound investment. 

2. It seems that South Carolina 
needs to convince itself that the edu- 
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eation of any individual within the 
State at public expense is a sound in- 
vestment, from which future returns 
will accrue to the State. 

3. It seems necessary for the State 
to accept the thesis that its invest- 
ments in public education will pay 
dividends proportional to the aptitude 
of each individual in whom the in- 
vestment is made, 

4. There seems to be the need for 
South Carolina to convince itself that, 
in instances where the number of 
persons makes it feasible, it is sound 
to have minority groups furnish their 
own leadership throughout the hier- 
archy of administrative control. 

5. There seems to be the need for 
South Carolina to set up a framework 
in which financial aid.may be granted 
to approved private and denomina- 
tional institutions, 





CHaPpTer XVIII 
THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES IN TENNESSEE 


S. O. RoBerts* 


INTRODUCTION 


The availability of education is con- 
ditioned by a number of social and 
economic circumstances; and Tennes- 
see, like many another Southern state, 
has many children and relatively lit- 
tle money. For example, a study by 
Norton and Lawler! revealed that 
Tennessee in 1939-40 stood fifteenth 
from the top in the ratio of school 
age children (5-17) to the total popu- 
lation. However, in income per capita 
and income per child, it stood forty- 
third and forty-first, respectively. 
Tennessee is not only low in expendi. 
tures for education, but it is also 
slightly below the national median in 
the percentage of income spent for 


education. Finally, the system of seg- 
regated education for its Negro Amer- 
ican citizens imposes additional bur- 
dens of expense and duplication. 


While Brown? has summarized in 
detail the socio-economic facts regard- 
ing Tennessee, it may be noted that in 
1940 the total population was 2,915,- 
841; Negro Americans numbered 
508,736 or 17.5 per cent of the total. 
Approximately 18.0 per cent of the 
total population was born outside of 


_*The author wishes to express his appre- 
ciation to Miss Anna P. Floyd and to Hur- 
ley H. Doddy for clerical and statistical as- 
sistance, 

1J, K. Norton, and E. 8S. Lawler, Unfin- 
ished Business in American Education. 
Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1946, pp. 20-21. 

Ina C, Brown, Socio-Economic my i 
to Educational Problems. Mise. No. 6, Vol. 
1, Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1942, pp. 92-93, 
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Tennessee.* Slightly less than a third 
of the white American population is 
urban, while over half of the Negro 
group is urban. Domestic and per- 
sonal service, agriculture, and manu- 
facturing enroll the majority of Ne- 
gro workers, in that order; while 
white workers are engaged principal- 
ly in agriculture, manufacturing, and 
wholesale and retail trade. 

Aside from such _ socio-economic 
considerations, the discussion of edu- 
cation in Tennessee should be project- 
ed on the basis of certain principles 
which are fundamental.‘ Briefly, these 
principles are: (1) that the needs of 
any minority group are, at their 
minimum, the same as those of the 
majority group; (2) that the needs of 
a people for education are not bound- 
ed by a state, region or even a nation; 
(3) that education must be equal in 
every respect in quantity and quality 
for all people; and (4) that the edu- 
cation of the individual must be in 
individual interests and 
abilities rather than in terms of the 
possible utilization and immediate 
market. 

The preceding socio-economic sketch 
and the basic principles will serve as 
a background against which to con- 
sider the available offerings and other 
conditions of the various levels of 
learning in Tennessee, namely, ele- 
mentary, secondary, special services, 


terms of 


3Norton and Lawler, op. cit., p. 28. 

4A. A. Taylor and 8. O. Roberts, ‘<The 
Need of Negro Americans in Tennessee for 
Graduate and Professional Education,’’ The 
Broadcaster 19:2, S 1946. 
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and higher and professional educa- 
tion for the years 1929-30 and 1944- 
45. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Most of the details regarding the 
facts of elementary schools have been 
set forth in the statistical tables; 
however, a few of the salient trends 
or features may be pointed out. 

An analysis of the Tennessee Edu- 
cational Census figures for 1946 re- 
veals that 76.6 per cent of the white 
group and only 53.4 per cent of the 
Negro group are county residents. 
This circumstance is important in re- 
gard to the availability of education, 
transportation and economic factors 
which may differ for the white and the 
Negro groups in either county or city 
residence. 

Between 1930 and 1945, there was 
a definite increase in the proportion 
of students in the eighth grade to the 
total enrollment. These absolute in- 
creases were 0.7 of one per cent for 
white pupils and 2.3 per cent for Ne- 
gro students. There was no evidence 
of a racial differential in the number 
of days that the schools were open, 
nor in the number attending for each 
100 enrolled. County schools were 
open sixteen days less than city 
schools in 1945, but the number at- 
tending all schools for each 100 en- 
rolled had increased from seventy- 
five to eighty-two in 1945. The dif- 
ference between Negro and white pu- 
pils in teacher-pupil ratio was seven 
in favor of white children in 1930, 
but the difference had decreased to 
three in 1945. 

The median college training of Ne- 
gro teachers was over a year less than 
white teachers in 1930; they also av- 


eraged fourteen dollars less per month 
in salary. By 1945, however, the 
training of the Negro teacher was 
2.98, while that of the white teacher 
was 2.59 college years; the computed 
average monthly salary (for about 
eight months for the average teacher) 
was $122.97 for the Negro teacher 
eompared to $121.67 also computed 
for the white teacher. However, Ne- 
gro teachers, male and female, county 
and city, made less by the group than 
their white colleagues in each in- 
stance, except one. In this case, Ne- 
gro women teachers in counties aver- 
aged over five dollars a month more 
than white women teachers in coun- 
ties. The different proportions of men 
and women, county and city, account 
for the weighted averages being so 
close together. 

The current expenditures per pu- 
pil in average daily attendance was 
$36.81 in 1930 and $60.95 in 1945. 
Information regarding a racial dif- 
ferential in expenditures was not 
available for either 1930 or 1945, on 
the assumption that no racial distine- 
tion is made. Even if this position 
is accepted, it is doubtful that all of 
the difference has been entirely elimi- 
nated, when it is observed that in 
1930 the value of Negro elementary 
school property was only $43.51 per 
capita compared to $80.50 for white 
elementary school property. 


HieH ScHoois 


The high school (junior and four- 
year) enrollment for white pupils in- 
creased by a third from 62,958 in 
1930 to 95,478 in 1945. The Negro 
enrollment increased by two and a 
half times from 6,733 in 1930 to 
15,367 in 1945. The proportion of the 
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total enrollment in the fourth year of 
high school increased absolutely by 
only 1.5 per cent in 1945 over 1930 
for white pupils, while the increase 
was 3.5 per cent for Negro pupils. 
Figures were not available as to the 
training of city high school teachers 
in 1930; however, 82.1 per cent of the 
white county high school teachers and 
66.2 per cent of the Negro teachers 
were college graduates. By 1945, 88.5 
per cent of all white high school teach- 
ers were college graduates or more, 
and 89.0 per cent of all Negro high 
school teachers had the same level of 
training. The estimated annual sal- 
ary in 1930 for white high school 
teachers was $1,175.00, while Negro 
teachers made $786.00. The computed 
average monthly salary in 1945 was 
$165.17 for white and $149.00 for 
Negro high school teachers. The cur- 
rent expenditures per child in aver- 
age daily attendance increased from 
$84.26 in 1930 to $107.30 in 1945. 


When the common schools are con- 
sidered together, it was found that 
the per cent of all pupils of school 
age (6-18 according to the Tennessee 
Educational Census of 1929 and of 
1938) enrolled in school was for white 
pupils 95.5 and 92.8 in 1930 and 1945, 
respectively. For Negro pupils, the 
per cent was 92.7 and 95.6 for the 
same years. While calculated on a 
different basis, these figures appear to 
be unusually large, when in 1939-40 
it was found that Tennessee stood 
second in the number (roughly 26 
per cent) of children 5-17 years of 
age not in any school.® If the 1940 
Census figures of individuals between 
5-17 years are used, then the per cent 


5Norton and Lawler, op. cit., p. 26. 
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of white pupils enrolled is 78.9, while 
83.1 per cent of the Negro pupils 
were enrolled in 1944-45, but they 
were not necessarily attending either 
elementary or high school classes at 
that time. The per cent of all pupils 
transported rose from 5.2 in 1930 to 
21.8 in 1945. 

In so far as better prepared teach- 
ers, equalization of teachers’ salaries, 
enrollment in schools and other such 
factors, it would appear on the basis 
of the present data that there has 
been improvement in the quantity and 
quality of education available to both 
white and Negro pupils in Tennes- 
see. While this is true in regard to 
the general education in the common 
schools, there are differences in the 
more specialized areas of education 
below college level. 


SpicraL EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Betow CouLece LEVEL 


Nursery Schools, Kindergartens and 
Adult Education 


These extremes of the educational 
ladder are scarcely represented in 
public education, since Tennessee 
makes no provision for nursery school 
or kindergarten education. This holds 
for both 1930 and 1945. The WPA 
nursery schools and nursery schools 
under the Lanham Act fall between 
this period and were not permanent 
parts of the educational structure. 

According to Redd,® Tennessee 
promotes ‘‘informal adult education 
programs for Negroes in cooperation 
with other agencies.’’ The only or- 
ganized programs of adult education 


6George N. Redd, ‘‘Adult Education for 
Negroes Under Public School Auspices,’’ 
Journal of Negro Education 14:317, J] 1945. 
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center about vocational education, 
which is heavily supported by the 
Federal Government. 


Vocational Education 


In 1930, Negroes were enrolled in 
the following adult classes: carpentry 
and drawing, mechanical drawing, 
bricklaying, furnace-stoking, home 
economics, and general continuation 
courses.’ There were seven teachers 
and 802 students enrolled, of which 
659 were in classes in home economies. 
There were 2,174 white adults in home 
economics and 4,732 others in a wide 
variety of trade and industrial edu- 
cation classes; and these groups re- 
quired the services of 133 teachers. 

While the variety of vocational edu- 
cational opportunities has been con- 
siderably broadened since 1930, there 
were still many fields in 1945 not des- 
ignated as available or as being made 
available to Negroes, according to a 
publication of the State Department 
of Education.’ These fields were va- 
rious aircraft trades, air conditioning, 
architectural drafting, industrial elec- 
tronics, machine shop, photography, 
plumbing, refrigeration, tool and die 
making, watch repair, and distribu- 
tive occupations. More detailed in- 
formation is lacking on the program 
for 1944-45. However, the Seventy- 
fifth General Assembly of the State of 
Tennessee has earmarked $1,000,000 
for the next fiscal year to match Fed- 
eral Government funds for vocational 


education. 


TAnnual Report 1929-80. Nashville: De- 
partment of Education, State of Tennessee. 

8Tennessee Offers Educational and Train- 
ing Facilities to Its Veterans. Nashville: 
State Department of Education, September, 
1945, pp. 46-50. 


Handicapped and Delinquent 


In 1930, ‘‘Tennessee provided for 
the treatment of the physically 
handicapped by the State Depart- 
ment of Health, and provided for 
their education in suitable institu- 
tions.’ According to the education 
report for that year, $44,871.65 was 
spent on vocational rehabilitation; 
124 were rehabilitated and 667 re- 
mained on the roll. 

For the fiscal year 1946, 1,044 cases 
were rehabilitated and the total 
amount spent was $374,637.06. There 
are requests at present from over 
5,000 of the 20,000 physically handi- 
capped citizens of Tennessee for this 
service.!° The Educational Census of 
1946 revealed 8,603 persons between 
6-18 years who are handicapped and 
Negro Americans comprise 9.3 per 
cent of this group. These figures are 
suggestive of the need of Negro citi- 
zens in this area. The State has set 
aside $175,000 for this work to be 
matched by a similar or larger Fed- 
eral grant in 1947-48. 

Records are not available for 1930 
as to the specific circumstances of the 
blind and deaf. In 1945, there was one 
school each for whites and Negroes, 
with a total of 126 white and 38 Ne- 
gro children; there were 22 teachers 
and $96,473 was spent. There is like- 
wise one school each for white and 
Negro deaf children. In 1944-45, a 
total of 314 children were enrolled; 


9Biennal Survey of Education, Office of 
Edueation, 1931, 1:800. : 
10The Tennessee Vocational Rehabilitation 


News, March 1947. Nashville: Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, State Department 


of Education. 
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the teachers numbered 44, and $190,- 
654.00 was spent.!! 

There is one school for dependent 
white children which enrolled 620 
pupils in 1944-45 ; there were 31 teach- 
ers and the total expenditures were 
$255,548.00. No institutional provi- 
sion is made for dependent Negro 
children. 

There are four schools for delin- 
quents, one for each sex, white and 


Negro. 
Private and Parochial Education 


From available information, pri- 
vate and parochial education is an 
important but rather small-scaled ac- 
tivity below the college level. It is 
common knowledge that nursery 
school, kindergarten, elementary, high 
school, and adult education activities 
are carried on by many churches, 
schools, and other private and re- 
ligious organizations. However, the 
facts concerning these scattered ac- 
tivities were not accessible. 

It would appear then that special 
educational programs are rather lim- 
ited as to public support in Tennessee, 
unless they are tied in with Federal 
programs of one sort or another. Pri- 
vate and parochial programs are un- 
doubtedly functioning in these areas, 
but access to the variety and other 
circumstances of these activities is 
quite difficult. 

HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

The sources of data about education 
at the college level are several and 
they are not always in agreement. 


llFor 1947-48, the State has set aside 
$76,920.00 for exceptional children; that is, 
those who are not blind or deaf, but who 
for various physical reasons can not be edu- 
cated m regular classes, without special 
services, 
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Therefore, individual questionnaires 
were eventually devised and sent to 
each school. While information about 
the schools for Negroes is relatively 
full, returns for white private schools 
are incomplete; thus, full information 
for either 1929-30 or 1944-45 is lack- 
ing. Certain facts are, however, fairly 
clear and reasonably accurate. For 
instance, in 1929-30, there were thirty- 
seven institutions of higher learning 
(six white and one Negro public, and 
24 white and six Negro private), 
which were at least approved by the 
State Department of Education.’? 
Ten of these institutions were junior 
colleges (all private), seven were 
white and three were Negro. 


One public and four private colleges 
or universities (all white) were ap- 
proved by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Three public schools 
(all white) and eight private colleges 
(seven white and one Negro) were ap- 
proved by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
One independent professional school 
for Negroes had the approval of most 
of its professional associations. The 


‘remaining colleges were approved 


only by the State. 


There were, however, forty-two col- 
leges and universities (seven white 
and one Negro public, and 28 white 
and six Negro private) in 1944-45. Of 
this number, ten schools were junior 
colleges —one was a white public 
junior college, seven were white pri- 
vate, and two were Negro private 
junior colleges. One publie (white) 
and seven private (six white and one 


12F lla B. Ratcliffe, United States Depart- 
ment of Interior, Office of Education, Bulle- 
tin 1930, No. 19 and Supplement, Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office. 
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Negro) schools were approved by the 
Association of American Universities. 
Five public (all white) and seven pri- 
vate (six white and one Negro) col- 
leges were fully approved by the 
Southern Association. Three indepen- 
dent professional schools (two white 
and one Negro) were approved by 
their professional groups. The one 
Negro public institution was accred- 
ited by the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges.4* Of the remain- 
ing schools, one had a_ provisional 
rating, three had ‘‘B’’ ratings, and 
eighteen were accredited only by the 
State. 


Undergraduate Collegiate Education 


The lone Negro public institution 
did not in either 1929-30 or 1944-45 
match in finances or in the variety 
and the quality of its efforts, the pro- 
gram of the schools supported exclu- 
sively for whites at publie expense. 
The rating of the school, the library 
facilities, the offerings, ete., all sup- 
port this assertion. Furthermore, the 
presence of six four-year colleges and 


one junior college spreads the benefits 
of public education over the State for 
whites; while the entire public college 
education program for Negroes is con- 
eentrated in Nashville. 

In both 1929-30 and 1944-45, the 
program of the Negro private colleges 
was primarily liberal arts, while the 
white private colleges covered a 
wider range of higher education. In 
endowment, income, expenditures, 
faculty size, variety of offerings (ex- 
cept dentistry and its branches) or 


18This school was accredited Class ‘‘A’’ 
by the Southern Association of Colleges and 


Secondary Schools in 1946, 


degrees granted, the combined Negro 
schools, including Meharry, do not 
equal Vanderbilt University, to say 
nothing of the resources of the other 
twenty-seven private -schools for 
whites. In the ease of the libraries of 
private schools, there are three and a 
half times as many (over 450,000) 
books in the Joint University Library 
alone (serving Vanderbilt, Peabody 
and Searritt) as in the combined li- 
braries of all the Negro colleges in the 
State and as much money ($104,320) 
was spent on this library in 1942-43 
as was reported for the entire educa- 
tional expenditure of any private Ne- 
gro college in the State for 1944-45, 
except Fisk University.'* One pri- 
vate school for Negroes is on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of 
American Universities, which gives 
Negro education in the State its pro- 
portionate share of this high accredi- 
tation. However, this one school can 
not begin to match the combined re- 
sources or the programs of the white 
private colleges such as Vanderbilt 
University, George Peabody College, 
and the other four schools similarly 
accredited. 

Collegiate private education for 
Negroes has made some gains, but it 
would appear that collegiate public 
education has made even greater rela- 
tive gains in enrollment, broadening 
of program and financial backing. 
Should this trend continue, it will 
pose a problem as to the future réle 
of private education for Negroes in 
Tennessee, without greater support 


than it now receives. 


14Library Resources and Graduate Work. 
Nashville: Joint University Libraries, 1944, 
p. 72. 














Graduate and Professional Education 


Negro Americans in Tennessee are 
under-represented in practically all 
professional and semi-professional oc- 
cupations compared with white Amer- 
icans, but particularly in engineering ; 
however, the clergy is well over-repre- 
sented compared to white persons in 
this field. 

One Negro private school (Fisk) 
renewed its program of graduate edu- 
cation in 1927-28, while the only pub- 
lic institution for Negroes was author- 
ized in 1941 to begin graduate work 
in elementary, secondary, and voca- 
tional education leading to the mas- 
ter’s degree.1*® Even more recently 
(1946) Meharry Medical College in- 
augurated a graduate program lead- 
ing to the master of science degree in 
the basic sciences of Anatomy, Bac- 
teriology, Bio-chemistry, Pathology, 
Physiology, and Pharmacology. This 
school also provides the only profes- 
sional work available to Negroes in 
Tennessee and, in fact, provides 
something like half of the Negro 
physicians in the United States. 
Medicine, dentistry, dental hygiene, 
dental technology, nursing (degree 
and diploma courses), and clinical 
laboratory technology are offered by 
this institution. 

Two white private schools (Vander- 
bilt and Peabody) and one white pub- 
lic institution (University of Ten- 
nessee) have had well developed 
graduate programs for some time. All 
grant the master’s degree and the 
Ph.D. in some areas of specialization. 

According to Taylor and Roberts?” 


15Taylor and Roberts, op. cit., pp. 4-5. 

16Bulletin, Tennessee A. and I. State Col- 
lege, J1 1945, p. 14. 

Taylor and Roberts, op. cit., p. 6. This 
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Professional courses in law, medicine, den- 
tistry, nursing, pharmacy, education, agri- 
culture, engineering, journalism, home eeco- 
nomics, commerce, business administration, 
and possible other fields are at present avail- 
able to white Tennesseans within Tennessee 
and at public expense. Private institutions 
duplicate some of the preceding courses and 
also provide additional areas such as theol- 
ogy, religious education, library science, so- 
cial work, optometry, music, and possibly 


others. 


On the basis of the preceding ob- 
servations and statistics, it would ap- 
pear that graduate and professional 
work at present for Negroes in Ten- 
nessee has advanced only slightly, if 
at all, in quantity over 1929-30; 
there have been minor additions, but 
pharmacy which was available in 
1929-30 is no longer offered. The data 
at hand indicate that the relative po- 
sition of graduate and professional 
education for Negro Americans in 
Tennessee is slightly worse now than 


in 1929-30. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The control of public education for 
both whites and Negroes is lodged 
with the State Board of Education, 
except for the University of Tennes- 
see which has a separate board of 
trustees. No Negro is a member of 
the Board; however, the interests of 
Negroes are represented by a Coordi- 
nator of Higher Education for Ne- 
groes, who is a white man. 


Approximately the same amount 
($95,000) was spent in 1929-30 and 
1944-45 in enforcing compulsory at- 
tendance. A new law requiring all 
children between seven and sixteen 
to attend school was passed by the 





reference treats in detail, not possible here, 
the status of graduate and professional edu- 
gation for Negroes in Tennessee, 
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present Assembly. This law is de- 
signed to correct the deficiencies of 
an earlier law which was well-nigh 
impossible to enforce for either 
whites or Negroes. 

Tennessee has an agreement with 
Meharry Medical College whereby 
qualified Negro residents are pro- 
vided training in medicine, dentistry, 
and nursing; such students are 
charged no more than students in 
these professional fields at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee.1* Thompson!® 
has made trenchant and pertinent 
criticisms of the regional institution 
approach too lengthy to consider here. 
Other expedients also have been em- 
ployed.2® Despite these efforts, the 
relative position of State supported 
education for Negroes needs consid- 
erable improvement to meet the Su- 
preme Court mandate of equal edu- 
eation for all within the state. 

Private education is under no such 
legal pressure to provide education 
equal in every respect for all and is, 
in fact, prevented by law from edu- 
cating members of the white and Ne- 
gro group together, even if it so de- 
sired. Hence, the gap is hardly nar- 
rowing in this sphere since the re- 
sources of personnel and _ finances 
of Negro private education are not 
growing in proportion to the addi- 
tional educational demands made by 
the social and economic requirements 
of our present society. 


SumMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
1. Education in Tennessee is pro- 
eressing at the elementary and 


18Bulletin, Meharry Medical College, De- 
eember 1945, p. 31. 

19¢, H, Thompson, ‘‘ Editorial Comment,’’ 
Journal of Negro Education 14:509-526, D 
1945, 

20Taylor and Roberts, op. cit., pp. 8-10. 


secondary school levels as mea- 
sured by enrollment, teachers’ 
training, and moves towards the 
equalization of salaries. Informa- 
tion is lacking as to whether these 
advances are equally applicable 
to facilities, transportation, and 
other features—so as to wipe out 
marked racial differentials with a 
long history. 

Special educational services are 
rather limited, but the Federal 
Government is doing a great deal 
in fostering vocational education, 
vocational rehabilitation and the 
like. 

Higher education at public ex- 
pense is increasing in numbers, 
both white and Negro, but the of- 
ferings in quantity and quality 
are not equal for the races, despite 
various expedients. No  profes- 
sional education is provided with- 
in the State at public expense, 
and graduate education for Ne- 
groes can not yet match that 
offered for whites at the State 
University in either quantity or 
quality. 

Private education is prevented by 
law from using its facilities to 
equalize, without racial distine- 
tion, opportunities in any field of 
education, even if it cared to do 
so. Speaking specifically of pri- 
vate education for Negroes, it does 
not appear to have made sufficient 
relative advances from 19380 to 
1945 in resources of program and 
finances in order to cope more 
equitably with white institutions 
in meeting the increasing demands 
of our society for more variety, 
higher quality and greater flexi- 
bility of educational preparation. 
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THE AVAILABILITY OF EDUCATION IN THE TEXAS NEGRO 
SEPARATE SCHOOL 


Henry ALLEN BULLOCK 


INTRODUCTION 


Interest in the availability of edu- 
cation in the Negro separate school 
necessarily grows out of the assump- 
tion that racial discrimination exists 
incidental to the separation. Hence, 
the primary purpose of this treatise is 
to ascertain to what extent educa- 
tional opportunities afforded Negroes 
in Texas approximate those provided 
for the white population of this state. 
In order to satisfy this aim with a 
dependable degree of objectivity, some 
specific recognitions are necessary. 

It must be recognized that educa- 
tion, a teaching-learning process, is 
broader than what we know as the 
school. Irrespective of time and place, 
wherever man has assembled in group 
life he has created a system of cul- 
tural transmission by which individ- 
uals born into his society are taught 
to take on ideas, attitudes, and ways 
of doing things necessary for partici- 
pating membership.’ In one instance, 
this process of personal socialization 
is natural and informal, in that it is 
not necessarily planned. In another 
instance it is artificial and formal, in 
that it is a product of the creative 
imagination of man and is planned 
to symbolize what is known as ‘‘the 
school system.’’ It is this artificial 
or formal aspect of the teaching- 
learning process that makes educa- 
tion an institution. Education has 
evolved into an institution whose in- 


1Kimball Young, Social Psychology. New 
York: F. 8. Crofts and Co., 1944, p. 48. 
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fluence over the individual can extend 
from the nursery school to the post- 
graduate college.? 

One can not determine the differ- 
ential provisions of educational op- 
portunities for whites and Negroes 
when the term education is defined so 
broadly as to include the total sys- 
tem of cultural transmission. This 
would call for an analysis of family 
relations, movies, press and personal 
contacts, and an uncountable number 
of other social contacts under condi- 
tions so highly uncontrollable that no 
satisfactory conclusion could be 
reached. However, by confining the 
term education to conditions inherent 
in the existing school system, very 
definite conclusions can be drawn. 
These conditions are both measurable 
and controllable. 
vit should be recognized also that 
racial discrimination in the provisions 
of educational opportunities takes on 
a sinister connotation when the policy 
of impartial provisions is supported 
by some public ideology and backed 
by constitutional or statutory law. 
This is exactly the legal picture of 
public education in the United States. 
Prohibitions against abridged rights 
and privileges on the basis of class, 
creed, or color are inherent in the 
Federal Constitution. Texas, while 
providing for segregation, has found 
it necessary to fashion her Constitu- 
tion in harmony with these prohibi- 
tions. 


2John F. Cuber, Sociology. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1947,.p. 461. 
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This ideology is an acceptable 
frame of reference for educators who 
speak of public education. Thompson 
expresses this ideology well when he 
says, ‘‘One of the basic assumptions 
underlying public education in the 
United States is the dctrine that, 
among other things, an equitable 
educational opportunity is the un- 
alienable right of every American 
child, irrespective of race, creed, or 
socio-economic status.’ Consequent- 
ly, by employing the measurable fea- 
tures of the school system we can 
more accurately gauge the extent to 
which the public school policy of 
Texas is consistent with her law and 
the law of the nation of which she is 
an inseparable part. 

The availability of education in a 
given state depends upon whether 
there are enough schools to meet the 
scholastic demand and the degree to 
which the personnel and facilities of 
these schools are capable of rendering 
educational services to students. Both 
of these conditions are in turn depen- 
dent upon the extent to which the 
state gives its school system financial 
support. Therefore, we can test the 
equality of educational opportunities 
in Texas by answering the following 
broad questions: 


1. To what extent are the schools 
provided for white students 
more adequate in number than 
those provided for Negro stu- 
dents? 

2. How great are the racial differ- 
ences in the ability of these re- 


3Chas. H. Thompson, ‘*The Education of 
the Negro in the United States,’’ School 
and Society 42:625, N 1945. See also Wil- 
liam E. Cole and Hugh P. Crowe, Recent 
Trends in Rural Planning. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1937, p. 362. 


spective classes of schools to 
render educational services to 
students? 

3. What differences exist in the 
financial support given by Texas 
to white and Negro schools? 


Data used to answer these ques- 
tions have been drawn mainly from 
governmental documents. Except 
where otherwise quoted, all statistical 
data have been taken from the Bi- 
ennial Survey of Education, 1928-30, 
Biennial Reports of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1928-30 and 1944. 
46, and the Texas Almanac, 1945, 


Tue Texas EDUCATIONAL BuRDEN 


The nature of the population of a 
given state defines clearly its educa- 
tional responsibilities. The number 
of people concentrating at the usual 
school-going age is always an index 
of the educational burden. There is 
no exception to this rule. Texas had 
a population of 5,824,715 in 1930, and 
14.7 per cent of these were Negroes. 
Her population increased 10 per cent 
in 1940 and the per cent Negroes fell 
to 14.4. Out of her population for 
these respective years her educational 
system had to support 1.6 million 
scholastics on the one hand and 
slightly over 1.5 million on the other. 

A more definite index of educa- 
tional burden is the per cent of all 
scholasties attending school. Although 
all scholastics are never enrolled, 
those who do are usually numerous 
enough to make little difference in the 
expense of support. During the 
school year of 1929-30, approximately 
79 per cent of all Texas white chil- 
dren and 84 per cent of all Negro 
children between the ages of 5 and 17 
were enrolled in public schools on the 
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elementary or secondary level. The 
respective percentages were 85 and 
81 in 1944. The heavy portion of the 
Texas educational burden is caused 
by the presence of children between 
the ages of 7 and 15. Census returns 
for the last two decades show that a 
representative per cent of those at- 
tending school are 18 years of age 
and over.* 


TABLE I 
Per CENT DISTRIBUTION OF TEXAS STUDENTS 
In ALL PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES AC- 
CORDING TO GRADE AND RACE, 1929-30, 














1944-45 

1929-30 1944-45 
Grade White Negro White Negro 
met: 068 SHO Ie: 198 
Geeond> ......_.. 18.6" 180 104°. 10.8 
Tord ............... ABB Iss 9.6 10.4 
ee, iO. 143 9.2 10.1 
| Ras 9.7 7.6 9.5 
By. PE 8.0 8.1 8.8 
Seventh ee. | 6.8 7.9 8.1 
ee bo 7.4 6.3 
First Yr. High. 3.9 2.0 7.3 5.5 
Second Yr. High 3.1 1.9 6.3 4.1 
Third Yr. High 2.5 1.4 5.0 3.1 
Fourth Yr. High 2.1 1.0 4.4 2.6 
College: =: 3% Bt 2.7 9 
Total __.....100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





*Eighth grade was first year high school during 
this year. 


Nevertheless, the main educational 
burden is on the elementary level. 
However, facts of the fifteen-year pe- 
riod included in this study illustrate 
that public school enrollment is mi- 
grating up the grade-level scale. This 
is less true of Negroes than whites. 
Negroes have a greater per cent of 
their total enrollment on the elemen- 
tary level and a smaller per cent on 
the high school level. Table I pre- 
sents evidence of these conclusions. 

If 1944-45 is a good sample year, 


‘Data taken from the Sixteenth Census of 
the United States, II 1940, pp. 773-74. 
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we can say that the entire public 
school system of Texas is faced with 
the responsibility of educating about 
two million people who knock at the 
doors of her public schools and col- 
leges annually. Is this burden beyond 
the state’s ability to bear? Facts per- 
taining to the natural wealth of the 
state make this an absurd question. 
From the point of view of natural 
resources, Texas is one of the richest 
states in the nation. She ranks sev- 
enth in timber resources and third in 
cash farm income. In 1944 the Texas 
petroleum production was 45 per cent 
of the estimated production of the 
United States as a whole.5 Many 
know that this is merely a glimpse of 
the state’s natural wealth. Neither 
educational deficiency nor racial dis- 
crimination in education in Texas 
ean be due to lack of taxable re- 
sources, 


Necro EDUCATION IN THE TEXAS 
Common SCHOOLS 


In spite of this aggregation of ele- 
ments of natural wealth, official re- 
ports show that education is far less 
available to Texas Negro scholastics 
than to whites of the same grade 
level. Availability of educational op- 
portunities is partly dependent upon 
the extent to which a state supplies a 
number of schools sufficient to meet 
the demands of its scholastic popula- 
tion. Table II shows that as far as 
number of schools is concerned, the 
supply is more than adequate. 

If we were to assume that the 
smaller number of scholastics per 
school the greater the educational op- 
portunities, Negro scholastics would 
have a decided advantage. While 


5Texas Almanac, 1945, p. 237. 
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whites averaged 176 scholastics per 
school during 1929-30, Negroes aver- 
aged 108. Even a greater difference 
in ‘‘favor’’ of Negroes existed during 
1944-45. However, this advantage is 
more an illusion than a fact. Although 
there are fewer scholastics per Negro 
school than there are per white school, 
a considerably larger percentage of 
Negro schools were staffed by one and 
two teachers. During 1929-30, 89 per 
cent of all Negro common schools 
were of this type—one and two- 
teacher organizations — but only 68 
per cent of the white common schools 
were of this type. The situation did 


schools. There were 12,457 Negro 
students enrolled in 200 high schools 
of the state in 1929. During the same 
year there were 118,391 white stu- 
dents enrolled in 1,019 high schools, 
Although this gives an average of 116 
students per white high school and 
62 per Negro high school, only 25 per 
cent of the Negro high schools were 
considered standard by the State 
Committee on Classification. Over 51 
per cent of the white high schools 
were judged as standard by this com- 
mittee. The year 1944 saw Negro 
high schools increase to 565 with an 
enrollment of 30,466 and an average 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF TEXAS SCHOLASTICS, SCHOOLS, AND NUMBER OF SCHOLASTICS PER SCHOOL, 
ACCORDING TO Racsg, 1929-30 anp 1944-45* 














1920-30 1944-45 
Scholastics Scholastics 
Race Scholasties Schools PerSchool Scholastics Schools Per School 
ea 1,386,415 7,881 176 1,281,568 6,607 194 
TR sissies 241,421 2,240 108 232,271 2,467 94 
Thatel. + ORF eee 9,121 169 1,513,839 9,074 167 





*Source: Texas State Department of Education, Twenty-Sixth Biennial Report, 1928-30. Also, Superin 


tendent’s Annual Report, 1944-45. 


not change very much fifteen years 
later. The year 1944-45 found 81 per 
eent of the Negro common schools 
with one and two teachers while the 
percentage of white schools remained 
constant in this regard—68 per cent. 

The one and two-teacher school 
often experiences severe disadvan- 
tages, Some are operating in build- 
ings not especially designed for edu- 
cational purposes. Of all the build- 
ings used exclusively for elementary 
schools for Negroes, 8 per cent were 
rented structures. Only 2 per cent of 
such white elementary schools were 
operating in rented buildings. 

A similar picture exists for high 


of 54 students per school. White 
high schools increased to 1,811 with 
an enrollment of 244,029 and an av- 
erage of 135 students per school. Even 
here the qualitative difference re- 
mained. Approximately, only 32 per 
cent of the Negro high schools were 
officially classified as standard, while 
68 per cent of the white were so 
classified. 

Differentials in provisions for white 
and Negro education are more serious 
when expressed through conditions 
more directly related to the learning 
process. The terms of Negro schools 
are shorter; the training of Negro 
teachers is slightly below that of 
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white teachers; and Negro schools 
are much more seriously neglected in 
the realm of financial support. Al- 
though the average length of the 
Texas public school term increased 
from 126 days to 168 between 1929 
and 1944, the racial differential fell 
only five days. White schools averaged 
131 days in 1929 while Negro schools 
averaged 101. White schools averaged 
172 days in 1944 while Negro schools 
averaged 147. 

The average level of academic 
training for all public school teachers 
in Texas, irrespective of race, was 
three years of college in 1929 and 
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the Master of Arts or Doctoral degree 
while less than 3 per cent of the Ne- 
gro teachers held the Master of Arts 
degree. None held the Doctoral 
degree. 

There is reason to believe that the 
school system is a potent instrument 
for the perpetuation of caste status. 
Differences in the support of white 
and Negro schools are greatest in 
those areas that define caste differ- 
ences. Also, where support for the 
schools of both races increases, the 
differences often remain constantly 
unfavorable for Negroes. The average 
salary paid Texas public school teach- 














TABLE III 
AOCADEMIO TRAINING OF TEXAS PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS ACCORDING TO RACE, 1929-30 anp 
1944-45 
1929-30 1944-45 
Training White Negro White Negro 
Graduate of No School... 5.4 10.9 4 & 
High School Graduate......._..._... 33.0 30.0 2.7 6 
Two Years’ College—Junior_________. een 32.1 24.0 32.2 
College Senior or Graduate... 29.5 27.0 72.9 67.0 
Total ... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 








college graduation in 1944. However, 
as is often true, the average does not 
tell the whole story. Table III shows 
that white teachers had a slight aca- 
demic advantage over Negro teachers. 
The percentage of Negro teachers hav- 
ing never graduated from high 
school, in 1929, was more than twice 
that of white teachers. Almost 14 per 
cent of all white teachers in 1944 held 


TABLE IV 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARY PAID TO TEXAS 
Pusitic ScHooL TEACHERS ACCORDING TO 
Race, 1929-30 anp 1944-45 











Race 1929-30 1944-45 
WRG ot $1,146 $1,627 
regrOh. 667 1,136 





ers increased from $924 in 1929-30 to 
$1,560 in 1944-45, However, the av- 
erage salary for Negro teachers was 
$479 lower than whites in the first 
period and 491 lower in the second 
period. 

This same pattern of support-dif- 
ferential carries over into school fa- 
cilities. The value of Texas school 
buildings, grounds, and instructional 
equipment in 1929 was $206,527,538. 
It increased to $312,911,047 in 1944. 
Nevertheless, Chart 1 shows that 
white schools possessed 94.5 per cent 
of the total value in 1929 and 94.3 
per cent in 1944. Therefore, Negro 
pupils had less than 6 per cent of the 


total value in each year. Even if pro- 
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portional representation were an ade- 
quate method of distributing school 
funds, this distribution would still be 
unfair. It is far less than the propor- 
tion Negroes represent in the total 
population of the state, or in the 
school population. 

This racial difference in the dis- 
tribution of school funds necessarily 
affects the learning process. It means 
that facilities for teaching Negro 
children are inferior, both in quantity 
and quality, to those for teaching 
white children. Table V shows the 
high probability of this inferiority 





CHART / 
TOTAL VALUE OF TE XAS PUBLK SCHOOL 
BUILDING. ond EQUIDMENT 
BY RACE, 1929-30, 1994-45 ° 
1929-30 1999-495 
GD). 
macae 
¢ Gd 
t ESAS STATE DEDARTMENT OF EDIATION, 


cig nrty RENN IAL BEDODT [I2I-38, and 


and the methed by which the school 
system helps to preserve caste. Those 
school facilities that may be used to 
prepare Negroes for positions that are 
not exactly traditional carry the 
greatest racial differential in invest- 
ment value. Negro schools have less 
than four per cent of investment 
value in science equipment or equip- 
ment for teaching commercial courses. 
They have a much higher representa- 
tion, however, in money spent for 
home economics, manual training, 
and agricultural courses. These are 
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traditional occupational categories for 
Negroes. Telegraphy is insignificant. 
Only an amount of $330 was invested 
in this course for the entire school 
system. On the whole, change in 
years has made little improvement 
except in agricultural facilities. 

Some seem to think that there has 
been an improvement in schooling 
provided for Negro children in the 
South. Texas does not show this to be 
true. It has been held that Negro 
schools are poor because most South- 


TABLE V 


Per CENT OF INVESTMENT VALUE IN SCHOOL 
FACILITIES APPORTIONED ACCORDING TO RACE, 
1929-30 aND 1944-45 














1929-30 1944.45 

School Facilities White Negro White Negro 
Buildings _.... $4.6 5.4 94.5 5.5 
Grounds ___.. 93.8 6.2 93.3 6.7 
Furniture . 94.3 5.7 93.9 6.1 
Teachers’ Homes 94.2 5.8 97.7 2.3 
Science 

Equipment _.. 97.5 2.5 95.3 4.7 
Bookkeeping _.. 96.8 3.2 ™ 4 
Home Economies 91.8 8.2 “ ™ 
ManualTraining 91.4 8.6 * ii 
Stenography -.. 97.0 3.0 = : 
Telegraphy —......77.2 22.8 i * 
Libraries __....... 96.8 2.6 94.8 5.2 
Transportation _ 99.5 o 98.7 13 
Agricultural 

Grounds __.... 93.3 6.7 59.0 41.3 
Total 94.5 55 94.3 5.7 





ern states lack economic resources 
with which to support an adequate 
educational program for either white 
or colored children.® If there is not 
enough money to support separate 
schools, why should the children of 
one race suffer more than those of 
another? It is man’s sense of fair 
play, rather than his wealth, that 
finally determines the presence or ab- 
sence of discrimination. 


6See: Elementary School Journal 38:572- 
6, Ap 1938. 
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AVAILABILITY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FoR NEGROES IN TEXAS 


Racial differences in the support of 
higher education in Texas are more 
pronounced than on the public school 
level. From the point of view of num- 
ber of schools, courses offered, and 
financial support, the differences are 
quite marked. They exist even 
though the Texas burden of higher 
education is considerably reduced by 
the presence of private institutions. 


There were 84 institutions of higher 
learning in Texas during 1929. Pri- 
vate agencies supported 52 of these 
colleges and the state and various mu- 
nicipalities supported the others. 
Eleven of these institutions were for 
Negro students but only two of them 
were public. The state supported one 
and the city of Houston supported 
the other. The number of colleges 
and universities increased to 107 in 
1944 and 60 per cent of these were 
private. This change was due to an 
increase in white institutions while 
the number of Negro institutions re- 
mained the same, 

Although there are more private 
than public institutions of higher 
learning in Texas, those of public 
support carry a greater per cent of 
the enrollment. Private institutions 
are usually smaller in general enroll- 
ment and organization. Public insti- 
tutions for Negroes do not have as 
many students enrolled as the private 
institutions. Only 39.8 per cent of all 
Negro students enrolled in Texas col- 
leges in 1929 were attending public 
institutions, This figure increased to 
45.2 per cent in 1944, As far as en- 
rollment is concerned, the burden of 
higher learning for Negroes is actu- 
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ally being carried for Texas by the 
Negro private college. 

Courses offered in Texas colleges 
and universities are consistent with 
those provided by similar institutions 
elsewhere. However, Negro college 
students do not share this blessing. 
In addition to the University of Texas 
and a host of technical and junior 
colleges, there are seven state teach- 
ers colleges for white students. Five 
public and two private colleges offer 
courses in engineering for white stu- 
dents. There is no engineering course 
for Negro students in Texas. One 
public and one private college offer 
medicine to white students. There is 
no medical school for Negro students 
in Texas. With the exception of 
teacher-training, nursing, and Divin- 
ity, no type of professional training 
is available to Negroes within the 
state. 


CHART 2. 
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Since there is only one state-sup- 
ported college now operating for Ne- 
groes in Texas, one can not escape 
expecting that this college be ade- 
quately supported. The facts are very 
disappointing here. Between 1911 
and 1942, appropriations by Texas 
for its white state colleges increased 
from $2,019,147 to $21,616,387. Ap- 
propriations for the single Negro 
state-supported college increased from 
$74,700 to $399,500. The highest ap- 
propriation received by this institu- 
tion for any single biennium before 
1945 was $492,410. Figuratively 
speaking, data in Chart 2 show that 
the mercury is very low in the barom- 
eter. It should be noted that the pro- 
posed appropriation for the Negro 
state-supported college for 1947 is 
$845,000; however, the proposed ap- 
propriations for white colleges are to 
be increased in the same or greater 
proportion. 

It is not the purpose of this report 
to give the impression that state ap- 
propriations are the only sources of 
income for public colleges, Student 
Federal funds, 


fees, endowments, 


and auxiliary enterprises are sources 
of income also. Auxiliary enterprises 


are rooming, eating, recreational, and 
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other services offered for pay by the 
college to its students, faculty, and 


other community people. In 1944, 
auxiliary enterprises yielded approxi- 
mately 13 per cent of all income re- 
ceived by eleven Texas colleges. Dur- 
ing this year the Negro state-sup- 
ported college had a total income of 
$851,404. Over half or 50.8 per cent 
of this amount came from auxiliary 
enterprises.” 

The case of Heman Marion Sweatt, 
treated elsewhere in this Year Book, 
has caused an educational revolution 
in Texas. Recent legislation calling 
for the establishment of a ‘‘ first class 
university for Negroes in Texas’’ at a 
cost of over $3,000,000 resulted from 
the suit of a Negro to enter the Uni- 
versity of Texas. In a few short 
months a legal suit secured for Ne- 
groes and their education an amount 
equal to one-half of all money appro- 
priated for Negro education over a 
third of a century. The writer pre- 
dicts that the Texas Legislature, now 
in session, will appropriate over 
$1,500,000 to Prairie View University 
—the Negro state-supported college— 
for the biennium 1947-49. 


TFinancial Report of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas and Its 
Branches, 1945, p. 197. 














CHAPTER XX 


THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Harry W. GREENE 


INTRODUCTION 


West Virginia was the first state in 
the Union to provide a separate sys- 
tem of public schools for Negroes in 
the South.! ‘‘The constitution of the 
State requires that the Legislature of 
the State shall make provision for a 
system of free schools for the educa- 
tion of all the children of all the peo- 
ple of the state.’’? Within this provi- 
sional framework, however, Negro 
and white children shall not attend 
the same school, but the ideal of edu- 
cational equality was to be upheld. 

According to the United States 
Census of 1940, West Virginia had a 
population of 1,901,974. Of this num- 
ber, 117,754, or 6.2 per cent, were 
Negroes. This segment of the popula- 
tion is very unevenly distributed. 
Example of this uneven distribution 
(affecting 48 of a total of 55 coun- 
ties) may be observed in the fact that 
two counties have no Negroes at all; 
15 counties had fewer than 100 each; 
10 more, fewer than 500 each; and 
nine more, fewer than 1,000 each. 
Two counties had between 5,001 and 
10,000, while one had 23,910. 

The chief purpose of this chapter 
is to describe significant aspects of the 
educational status of Negroes in West 
Virginia, and to indicate in each case 
the degree of progress that has been 


1Horace Mann Bond, Education of the 
Negro in the American Social Order. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Ine., 1934, p. 41. 

2George D. Strayer, A Report of a Survey 
of Public Education in the State of West 
Virginia. Charleston: Legislative Interim 
Committee, 1945, p. 344. 
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made. The extent to which Negroes 
participate in the administration of 
their school system will also be indi- 
cated and discussed within the limi- 
tation of space allowance. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Organization of elementary schools 
in this state is based on both an 
8-grade plan and a 6-3-3 grade ar- 
rangement. A higher percentage of 
Negro schools than white schools ini- 
tiate secondary education with the 
seventh grade. 


Enrollment 
During the year 1929-30 there was 


a gross enrollment of 324,759 white 
children and 21,835 Negro children 
in the elementary schools of West 
Virginia. For the year 1944-45, no 
gross enrollment is reported, but the 
reported net enrollment is 272,808 
white pupils and 16,369 Negro pu- 
pils.® 

It should be observed that Negro 
pupils in the first four grades in 
1929-30 had a proportionately larger 
enrollment than that of white chil- 
dren. The percentage for the first 
grade in this connection is worth not- 
ing, since there was a five-point per- 
centage difference in favor of Negro 
pupils. A different situation obtained 
in 1944-45; for while Negro pupils 


3Biennial Report of the State Superinten- 
dent of Free Schools of West Virginia. 
Charleston: State Department of Education, 
1930, pp. 157-175. 87th Biennial Report of 
State Superintendent of Free Schools of the 
State of West Virginia. Charleston: State 
Department of Edueation, 1946. pp. 86-91. 
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maintained a slight lead in their first 
grade, they were slightly outnum- 
bered, proportionately, by white chil- 
dren in the corresponding second and 
third grades. But the Negro pupils 
regained leadership in the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades, but fell back 


again in the seventh and eighth. 


In the two latter eases there would 
seem to be no real statistical differ- 
ence between the two groups, except 
for the fact that the white children 
retain the lead throughout the junior 
high school and senior high school 
grades; and in the number of high 
school graduates, as will be shown in 
another section of this chapter. 

In this connection, it might be of 
value to note that ‘‘ West Virginia has 
a smaller percentage of white children 
in every age-group from 6 to 19 (ex- 
cept from 10 to 13) attending school 
than in the case for the United 
States as a whole. West Virginia 
should take considerable satisfaction 
in the fact that at every age a greater 
percentage of its Negro children is in 
school than is the case for the United 
States as a whole.’”* 

Kindergarten education is not 
available to children of West Vir- 
ginia in any appreciable degree. Offi- 
cial reports list for 1929-30 no chil- 
dren enrolled on this level. In 1945, 
however, 438 white children were en- 
rolled. This type of educational serv- 
ice is still unavailable to Negro 
children in West Virginia. 

There are no statistics on school at- 
tendance at present for the two sep- 
arate systems. Many schools of the 
state enjoyed a 180-day school term. 
The average number of days school 


*George D. Strayer, op. cit., p. 669. 
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was open was 159 in 1929-30 and 171 
in 1944-45, indicating considerable 
progress for the groups as a whole. 

The teacher-pupil ratio for the sep- 
arate school systems shows no signifi- 
eant difference for the two periods 
considered. And as to salaries of 
teachers, data are not separated. The 
law provides for equality of salary 
based on the teaching certificate held. 


HiegH ScHoout EpucatTion 


Aeecording to Woodson,® the first 
publicly-supported high school for 
Negroes in the South was established 
at Parkersburg, West Virginia, in 
1885. Since that time, substantial 
progress in secondary education has 
been made by Negroes in this state. 


Enrollment.—During the academic 
year 1929-30, the number of white 
pupils enrolled in junior high schools 
in the state was 28,282; the number 
of Negro pupils was 2,320. The senior 
high school enrollments in white 
schools for the years considered were 
31,409 and 52,096, respectively. For 
Negro pupils, the enrollments were 
1,525 and 3,461. Enrollments in the 
two separate systems increased re- 
markably over the 15-year period 
With respect to Negro youth, the in- 
crease approximated 60 per cent; and 
for the white, 66 per cent. 

Twenty-one counties have no high 
schools for Negroes. The law provides 
that any county in the state which has 
no high school for Negro youth may 
pay $10 a month for the maintenance 
of any of its Negro youth at the Lab- 
oratory high school of West Virginia 


5Carter G. Woodson, Early Negro Educa- 
tion in West Virginia. Institute: West Vir- 
ginia Collegiate Institute, Bulletin Series 6, 
No. 3, 1921, pp. 12-13. 
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TABLE I 
Some COMPARATIVE DATA ON NEGRO AND WHITE SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN WEST VIRGINIA 

































































1929-1930 1944-1945 

High Sehools White Negro White Negro 
Number of Students Enrolled by Grades 
a. Junior High School 

1, eet Veer bs OT 879 11,050 562 

2.. Geesed: Year 7... me So 9,465 700 11,643 546 

$,. Third: Yoar J, By. 8). TE 741 8,829 613 
b. Senior High School: 

1,. Weret: Year §).5.. 8). CD 666 20,499 1,445 

& Seen) Year Ss: a CO 510 17,828 1,198 

3). Third) Year: 8:2. 4... 8,173 349 13,769 818 
ce. Four Year High School: 

1. First Year High School... 11,110 304 17,041 648 

2. Seeond Year High School ___.. i> 666 20,499 1,445 

3. Third Year High School... 10,097 510 17,828 1,198 

4. Fourth Year High School 8,173 349 13,769 818 

aR ccna eo None None None None 
Number of graduates (11th or 12th) 7,334 275 13,216 777 
Per cent graduates are of total enrollment... 17.20% 16.50% 17.90% 15.71% 
Number of teachers...........-.-.---------s---------------- 3,239 243 3,628 325 
Average training of teacher in terms _.3yrs.+ 2yrs.+ 4yrs. + 4 yrs. 





State College. The same provision ap- 
plies to any Negro youth who must be 
educated at a high school in another 
eounty than the county of his resi- 
dence. At the session of the 1947 
State Legislature, the amount per 
month was increased to $30. 

Graduates. — When the graduates 
for 1929-30 and 1944-45 are compared 
in number, the total per cent (includ- 
ing the two systems) is virtually the 
same, Undoubtedly, conditions inci- 
dent to the war was a most deciding 
factor in the apparent arrest of prog- 
ress in this respect. 


Holding Power of the Schools 


In the Strayer Report,® tabulated 
data on the comparative holding power 
of the white and Negro schools show 





8Tbid., pp. 354-355. 


that: Of the number of white pupils 
(14,856) who entered high schools 
four years previously, 53 per cent 
were graduated ; of 762 Negro pupils 
in the same respect, 40.86 per cent 
were graduated. In considering these 
two sets of data in reference to the 
Nation as a whole, that Report dis- 
closed that ‘‘the white high schools 
of the State showed higher holding 
power than the average for all high 
schools in the United States, until 
1942 .. . on the other hand, the Negro 
high schools never quite reached the 
average.’’ 

The Teachers. — The pupils under 
discussion were served during the 
year 1929-30 by 243 Negro teachers 
and 3,329 white teachers in the re- 
spective school systems. The number 
of Negro institutions was 30 senior 
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high schools and five junior high 
schools. The number of white institu- 
tions was 272 senior high schools and 
120 junior high schools. During the 
year 1944-45, 325 Negro teachers and 
3,628 white teachers served the high 
schools in their respective systems. A 
substantial growth in teacher person- 
nel in both of the separate school or- 
ganizations is in evidence for the 15- 
year period affected. 

All high school teachers of the two 
systems have college degrees. Several 
have won masters’ degrees, and one, 
a Negro principal, holds a doctorate. 
Data on salaries of teachers are not 
reported as separate items in the bi- 
ennial reports. 


HiegHER EpDuCcATION 


Twenty institutions for higher edu- 
eation are provided in West Virginia: 
17 for white and three for colored. 
Of the total number, 12 are public or 
tax-supported ; and eight sustained by 
private funds. One white institution 
is of university grade. No school of 
graduate or professional rank has 
been organized separately for Ne- 
groes. In very recent years, however, 
Negroes have been admitted without 
publicity into some of the schools of 
the West Virginia University. A few 
have been graduated there. The State 
was the first in the South to make 
legal provision for its Negro citizens 
to study in out-of-state universities. 


Enrollment.—In 1929-30, eight 
white colleges (exclusive of summer 
and extension), enrolled 5,756 stu- 
dents. Negro colleges enrolled 574 in 
that year. For 1944-45 the enrollment 
record for 10 white colleges, includ- 
ing the University, was 9,945; and for 
the two Negro state colleges, it was 
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1,717. These figures tell a striking 
story of higher educational progress 
in this border state for the period of 
15 years.” 


Graduates.—Available data on de- 
gree-graduates of white colleges are 
inadequate for recording here. We 
have evidence, however, that the two 
Negro state colleges enjoy a rather 
healthy increase, showing 57 students 
in 1930 and 156 in 1945. 


Inbraries.—A corresponding growth 
is accentuated in the development of 
libraries for the colleges in West Vir- 
ginia. Eight white public colleges in 
1930 had 77,188 volumes; two Negro 
similar colleges, 20,142 volumes, In 
1945, the West Virginia State College 
alone exceeded the latter number of 
library books. 


Expenditures.—For the year 1929- 
30, the State of West Virginia spent 


$771,500 to support her eight white 
public colleges, and $243,500 (23.6% 
of the total) for her two Negro state 
colleges. Fifteen years later the state 
spent at least two and a half million 
dollars to support higher education 
in her University and 10 white public 
colleges. The amount spent on Negro 
higher education was $322,500 or 
12.3% of the total. 


Accreditation. — Growth in colle- 
giate accreditation has also been in 
evidence in West Virginia. Strayer® 
reports that in 1945 four of the eight 
state colleges for whites were accred- 
ited by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The University has accreditation from 


7These latter figures were compiled from 
the West Virginia Blue Book, 1945, pp. 337- 
47. 

8Tbid., p. 680. 
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TABLE II 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN WEST VIRGINIA FOR NEGROES AND WHITES 








1929-1930 1944-1945 





ASPECTS OF STATUS 


White Negro White Negro 





1. Number of Institutions giving work on 





College Level - 


17 17 





a:. Pablie Institutions. $_$____ 


10 10 





b. Private Institutions 


7 7 





. Resident Student College enrollment (Ex- 





cluding Summer and Extension)...__»_-__. 


a. Publie Male 








Public Female 








b. Private Male 








Private Female 








. Graduates, Bachelor’s Degree 








a. Public Male 





Public Female 











b. Private Male 





Private Female _. 








. Faculty (full-time or equivalent) : 





a. Public 








b. Private 








. Number of Volumes in Library: 





77,188 








b. Private 





. Expenditures _. 





$771,500 $243,500 $2,287,000 $322,500 





a. Public 
1 


. Personal Service, including Salary of 
Teachers, and Other 


Presidents, 
Workers 


$1,827,250 $320,000 





. Current General Expense 


242,000 67,500 282,500 56,500 





. Repairs and Alterations... 


169,500 48,500 85,250 20,000 





. Equipment 


92,000 16,000 





5. New Buildings and Land 


127,500 


360,000 





*Data not available. 


the Association of American Univer- 
sities. Strayer also reports that the 
West Virginia State College ‘‘is the 
only institution in the state that has 
strong nation-wide drawing power. It 
enjoys the national reputation of be- 
ing one of the two or three leading 
institutions among seventeen Land- 
Grant Colleges for Negroes, indeed, 
among all the colleges for Negroes, 
public and private, that are not of 
university rank.’’® During the pres- 
ent year Bluefield State College was 


Tbid., p. 681. 


aceredited by the American Associa- 


tion of Teachers Colleges. 


PARTICIPATION IN ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE ScHOOL SYSTEM 


Since 1880 Negroes have had some 
part in the supervision of their 
schools. In the public school system, 
clear progressive steps in this regard 
are indicated. As reported by Saun- 
dle,?® the first step involved a type of 


10J, 8. Saundle, ‘‘The Rise of the Negro 
Assistant County Superintendent in West 
Virginia.’’ The Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, 15:621, Fall, 1946. 
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trusteeship in which a small group of 
men performed the detailed services 
of hiring teachers, janitors, adjudi- 
eating disputes between school and 
community, and other services. Such 
functions were delegated by the 
Board of Education. 

Following this type of administra- 
tive participation was the supervisor- 
ship that was created in some cities 
and which perhaps had a more pro- 
fessional character than that of the 
Negro trusteeship. The latest devel- 
opment in this important area of edu- 
cational service was that of the assis- 
tant county superintendency. The 
law provides that counties which have 
50 or more Negro teachers may em- 
ploy one Negro assistant superin- 
tendent. By 1944-45, at least six such 
administrators had been appointed. It 
is of value to add that for over a 
quarter of a century a Negro state 
official—once known as State Super- 
visor of Negro Rural Schools and now 
State Supervisor of Negro Schools— 
has been appointed by the State Su- 
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perintendent of Free Schools in West 
Virginia. Saundle thinks that the de- 
velopment of the Negro assistant 
county superintendency ‘‘represents 
the highest step reached thus far in 
the struggle of West Virginia Negroes 
for full participation in the adminis- 
tration of their schools.’’™ 


On the higher education level, this 
same kind of progress is marked. 
There have been two steps: (1) the 
appointment of an Advisory Council 
(three persons) to the State Board of 
Education ; (2) the appointment dur- 
ing the ‘‘New Deal’’ political period 
of a Negro State Board of Education. 
These appointments were made by the 
governor of the state. During this 
year a new reconstructed State Board 
of Education, composed of ten mem- 
bers, came-into existence by legisla- 
tive action, and the Negro State 
Board will be supplanted. Law pro- 
vides that the Governor appoint one 
Negro to that board. 


11]bid., p. 621. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


AVAILABILITY OF EDUCATION FOR NEGROES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL! 


ALETHEA H 


In this chapter an attempt will be 
made to summarize the findings of 
those portions of the preceding chap- 
ters that deal with the availability of 
elementary education for Negroes in 
the selected eighteen segregated school 
systems of the United States. It is felt 
and hoped that valid general conclu- 
sions may be drawn from the submit- 
ted data on such items as enrollment, 
attendance, school term, teachers, ex- 
penditures, and the like, despite cer- 
tain recognized limitations, namely: 
absence of recorded data, errors and 
conflicts in published materials, in- 
complete data, and the failure to com- 
pute separately certain important 
items for white and Negro school 
populations. Where comparative data 
permit, findings and conclusions are 
based on the selected fifteen year span 
(1929-30 to 1944-45). In many cases, 
however, because of absence of data 
for the designated years, the ten or 


1Sources of statistics quoted: 

a. ‘‘ Availability of Education in the Sev- 
eral States.’’ The Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, Part II, Summer Number, 1947. 

b. Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-30. 
U. 8. Bureau of Education, 1932. 

c. Statistics of State School Systems, 
1941-42, 1943-44, U. S. Office of Education, 
1945, 1946. 

d. Statistics of Education of Negroes, 
1941-42 and 1943-44, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

e. Statistics of the Education of Negroes, 
Part I, June 1943. 

f. Elementary Education, 1930-1936. Bul. 
1937, No. 2, U. S. Office of Education, 1940. 

g. Elementary Education: What Is It? 
poe 1940, No. 4. U. S. Office of Education, 
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twelve to fourteen year span will be 
used. 

In a democracy, the importance of 
early education for the entire popu- 
lation is rightfully conceded, and 
herein is found the general problem 
of elementary education. For a mi- 
nority and _ discriminated - against 
group such as the Negro, —a group 
that in 1940 had 92 per cent of its 
school population in the elementary 
grades, as compared with 79 per cent 
of all children,—the problem is ac- 
centuated and concentrated. Hence, 
the need for periodic checks on avail- 
ability and status in this crucial area 
that we may know (1) to what extent 
elementary education for Negroes is 
available, (2) what progress, abso- 
lutely and relatively, is being made, 
and (3) in what areas improvement 
should take place. 


ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE 


Total Elementary School Enroll- 
ment.—In 1929-30, the elementary 
school enrollment (kindergarten, 
grades one through eight) for the 48 
States and the District of Columbia 
reached a peak of 21,278,958. By 
1943-44, there was a decrease to 
17,713, 096 or of 16.8 per cent for the 
fourteen-year period. Statisticians, 
however, predict that ‘‘we may ex- 
pect a further decrease until 1945-46, 
after which year the increasing birth- 
rates of the latter 30’s and the early 
40’s will again greatly increase the 
enrollments, and another 10 years 
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will bring as great an enrollment as 
in 1929-30.’’ Future plans, then, for 
nationwide improvement in elemen- 
tary education will be projected in 
terms of the 1929-30 enrollment fig- 
ures rather than in terms of the 
smaller numbers denoting temporary 
recessions. 

Elementary Enrollment in 17 States 
and the District of Columbia.—In the 
18 systems under study where there 
are segregated schools, elementary 
school enrollment followed the trend 
observed in the nation. In 1929-30, 
there were 6,284,694 white elementary 
and 2,150,291 Negro elementary pu- 


pils. Fifteen years later the figures 


were 5,444,625 and 1,995,819 for 
white and Negro, respectively. Ne- 


ero elementary pupils represented 
approximately one-fourth of the total 


number of elementary pupils in these 


systems. 

Enrollment by Grades.—The num- 
ber of pupils in each grade (and the 
derived proportions in lower and up- 
per elementary grades) is an impor- 
tant index of both availability and 
quality of educational opportunity. 
Across the nation percentages of pu- 
pils enrolled below the fifth grade 
decreased from 50.6 per cent in 1930 
to 43.1 per cent in 1944. In the sev- 
enteen States and the District of Co- 
lumbia, for the years under study, the 
percentages for white pupils were 53.9 
and 45.0 (estimated) for 1930 and 
1944 respectively ; and for Negro pu- 
pils the percentages were 73.4 and 
59.6 respectively. 

Thus there is evidence that the dis- 
proportionate number of pupils en- 
rolled in the lower grades is decreas- 
ing for the nation as a whole, and for 
both white and Negro pupils in segre- 
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gated schools. In 1944-45, the figures 
show that in the Southern area both 
white and Negro schools have a larger 
proportion of their pupils enrolled in 
the lower elementary grades than do 
schools of the country as a whole. Ne- 
gro schools in this area lag behind 
the white schools but to a lesser ex- 
tent than was true fifteen years ear- 
lier. This means that the potentiality 
of remaining in school until high 
school is reached is greater for the 
white than for the Negro pupil, and 
that a greater number of functional 
illiterates is being produced among 
Negroes than among whites. 

Percentage of Enrollment in Av- 
erage Daily Attendance.—The aver- 
age daily attendance of enrolled ele- 
mentary pupils for the United States 
in 1929-30 was 82.8 per cent. By 
1943-44, it had increased to 84.3 per 
cent. In the states maintaining sep- 
arate schools, the percentage in 1929- 
30 was approximately 80 per cent for 
white pupils and 72.1 per cent for Ne- 
gro pupils. By 1943-44, the figures 
had risen to 83.6 per cent for white 
pupils and to 81.4 per cent for Negro 
children. 

The increase in average daily at- 
tendance as shown by these percent- 
ages is most encouraging, and seems 
to foreshadow the day when the 
number attending daily all over the 
United States is much closer to 100 
per cent of enrolled pupils. Mean- 
while, the 18.6 per cent of Negro en- 
rollees who are absent daily need 
special study. Is absence due to lack 
of interest in education, to poor edu- 
cational facilities, or to poor adminis- 
tration of compulsory education laws? 
With a heavy concentration of enroll- 
ment in the first four grades, a high 
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percentage of absence becomes signifi- 
cant, and may in turn account for 
smaller numbers in the upper grades. 


ScHuoot TERM 


Average Length of School Term.— 
The number of days during the year 
that the elementary school is open is 
an important index of the availability 
of this phase of education. By 1943- 
44, the school term in the United 
States as a whole averaged 174.3 days, 
an increase of 1.8 days over the av- 
erage number of days for 1929-30. 
The range, at the later date, is from 
156 days in Arkansas to 186.7 days in 
Maryland, a difference of 30.7 days 
or approximately one and a half 
school months, 

In 1929-30, the average length of 
school term for white pupils in the 
Southern States was 162 days. By 
1944-45, this average term length had 
increased to 173.5. For Negro pupils, 
in the same States, the corresponding 
figures are 132 days and 164 days. It 
is clear that length of term has in- 
creased for both white and Negro pu- 
pils. The term for Negro schools has 
increased by 32 days, but it is still 
where the white schools were in 1930, 
and 11 days behind the national 
average. 

To get a truer picture than total 
averages can give, however, it is nec- 
essary to look at statistics submitted 
for the separate states. Then such 
marked differences as the following 
appear : 

1, In 1929-30 the average number of 
days school was open for Negroes 
ranged from 99 in Mississippi to 
183 in Delaware, a difference of 
84 days or over 4 school months. 
White pupils in these same States 
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had a range of days from 164 to 
183, a difference of 19 days or less 
than one school month. By 1944, 
the range for Negroes was from 
141.8 in Arkansas to 181.7 in Dela- 
ware, or 39.9 days (approximately 
2 school months). For whites it 
was from 159.2 in Kentucky to 
181.5 in Delaware,—a range of 
22.3 days or approximately one 
school month. 

. In South Carolina, during 1944- 
45, the average elementary school 
for white children was open ap- 
proximately 9 months; that for 
Negro children, approximately 8 
months, But along with this av- 
erage disparity of one month, the 
investigator found that 667 schools 
(81 per cent of all Negro elemen- 
tary schools) were open 7 months 
or less during this year, and that 
no school for whites was thus dis- 
advantaged. 

. In 1944-45, eleven of the 18 South- 
ern States reached or surpassed 
the average for the white South. 
In 14 states, the average number 
of days for Negro schools was 
reached or bettered by these 
schools but only 8 of the 18 
reached the average length of term 
in white schools. 


As a whole, however, the situation 
with regard to length of school term 
in states practicing segregation of 
schools is encouraging. In Negro 
schools the average term has been 
lengthened by 32 days, and the aver- 
age differential between terms in 
white and Negro schools has decreased 
over the 15-year period from 30 days 
to 9.5 days. Most encouraging are the 
1944-45 figures which show absolute 
or approximate equality in length 
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of term for such states as Alabama, 
Delaware, Maryland, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Average Number of Days (in the 
Year) Attended by Each Pupil.—An- 
other index of the availability of edu- 
cation is found in the extent that pu- 
pils take advantage (or are able to 
take advantage) of the educational 
opportunity offered as shown by the 
number of days which they attend 
school in the school year. 

Statistics show that in 1929-30 all 


elementary pupils in the United 


States averaged an attendance of 143 
days of the average 172.7 allotted 
them; in other words, they took ad- 
vantage of 82 per cent of the school 
term. In 1943-44, they attended 147.8 
of the average 174.5 days, or approxi- 


mately 84 per cent of the number of 
days. Figures showing 1929-30 aver- 
age number of days attended by white 
pupils in the 18 States were segrega- 
tion is practiced were not available, 
but in 1943-44, the number of days 
averaged 145 of the possibie 173.5 or 
83 per cent. In 1929-30, Negroes at- 
tended 97 or 73 per cent of their 132 
days; in 1944-45 they averaged 133.4 
of the average 164-day term, or 81 
per cent of the total. 

Thus, it appears that in 1944-45 
both white and Negro pupils in segre- 
gated systems were taking advantage 
of better than 80 per cent of the aver- 
age number of days’ schooling offered 
each of them; both are behind the na- 
tional norm, with the Negro pupil 
trailing both state and _ national 
norms. Since the majority of Negro 
schools have shorter terms, loss of 
days, due to non-attendance, is more 
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significant for the Negro pupil than 
the same loss would be for the white 
pupil in the same area with a longer 
school term. If Negro children had 
attended 100 per cent of their aver- 
age of 164 days (in 1944-45) they 
would have still been behind their 
white neighbors an average of 9 days, 
and behind the nation an average of 
10 days. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


Ratio of Teachers to Pupils En- 
rolled—In 1929-30, the average pu- 
pil-teacher load for the 48 states and 
the District of Columbia was 30.4. In 
this same year, in the segregated 
school systems, Negro teachers aver- 
aged 45 pupils, with a range from 
28.7 to 51.8. Among white teachers 
the ratio was 1 to 38, with a range 
from 27 to 39. By 1943-44, the 
teacher-load for the 31 states, not 
having separate schools for Negroes, 
was 27.5. White teachers in segre- 
gated areas carried 32 pupils, and 
Negro teachers 36 pupils. 

During the 15-year period the pu- 
pil-teacher ratio has dropped to more 
favorable figures for both the nation 
and for the segregated school systems 
in the nation. In the latter systems 4 
states approximate the national norms 
for their white teachers, as compared 
with two states where teacher-pupil 
ratio is in keeping with the national 
ratio. Arkansas and Mississippi, with 
ratios of 42 and 60 respectitvely for 
their Negro teachers, lead on the 
negative side. 

Average Annual Salary of Teach- 
ers—‘‘The amount of salary paid 
teachers is an important factor in se- 
curing and holding capable teach- 
ers,’’—hence an important factor in 
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determining the availability of educa- 
tion and the quality of the education 
offered. In 1929, national salaries for 
all teachers, supervisors and princi- 
pals averaged $1,420; fourteen years 
later this figure had increased to 
$1,728 ($1,331 for elementary teach- 
ers). In eight of the Southern States,” 
white elementary teachers (during 
1929-30) averaged an estimated $958 
as compared with an estimated $510 
for Negro teachers. The range for 
white teachers was from $620 in Ar- 
kansas and Georgia to $1,474 in Mary- 
land. For Negro teachers, the range 
was from $160 in Mississippi to 
$1,113 in Maryland. In 1944-45, in 
these same States, white teachers had 
advanced to an estimated average of 
$1,307 (with a range from $887 in 
Arkansas to $2,024 in Maryland) and 
Negro teachers to that of $939 (rang- 
ing from $360 in Mississippi to $1,888 
in Maryland). 

According to these figures, neither 
white nor Negro teachers, in segre- 
gated school systems, reached the na- 
tional average in teacher-salary in 
1929-30 nor in 1944-45. Salaries for 
both groups have advanced,—that for 
the white teacher by approximately 
$349, and that for the Negro teacher 
by approximately $428. The average 
differential between white and Negro 
teachers’ salaries is still $368 (or 
39.5 per cent) in 1945, as compared 
with $448 (or 87.8 per cent) in 1929. 
It is encouraging, however, to note 
that in North Carolina and Tennes- 
see white and Negro teachers of equal 
training are receiving the same (or 
approximately the same) salaries. 


“Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee. 
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Average Training of Elementary 
Teachers. — The data concerning the 
average training of teachers beyond 
high school are incomplete and inade- 
quate for the drawing of conclusions. 
It is difficult to get a true picture of 
average training, especially for the 
Negro tedacher, when statistics for 
rural and urban teachers are not sep- 
arated. Generally speaking, teachers 
in cities are better trained than those 
in rural areas. 

From the data reported upon, it 
would seem that in 1929-30, two years 
beyond high school represented the 
typical training for both Negro and 
white teachers in segregated school 
systems. By 1945, the average train- 
ing had risen to three college years 
for both sets of teachers. Over against 
this relatively fair picture, however, 
we have one investigator reporting in 
1940 that ‘‘one of the weakest links 
in the educational structure of Ne- 
groes is the poor preparation of the 
elementary school teachers as a group. 
Statistics gathered a few years ago 
showed that one-fifth of the Negro 
teachers were limited to four years or 
less of high school education and that 
81 per cent of these teachers were in 
rural areas. The proportion of white 
teachers of similarly limited educa- 
tion was one-twentieth. In cities, the 
preparation of Negro teachers ap- 
proximates that of white teachers and 
in a few cases equals or surpasses it. 
(In Greensboro, N. C., in 1940, every 
Negro teacher is a college graduate.) 
While conditions are usually better in 
urban than in rural areas, they are 
still far from adequate.’’ 

It must be noted, also, that in some 
states the Negro teacher does not have 
as great a salary-incentive for further 
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training as does the white teacher. For 
instance, in 1944-45, white teachers 
in Alabama averaged 21% college years 
and received an annual salary of 
$1,306; Negro teachers with an aver- 
age of 2 college years received $806. 
In Arkansas, white teachers averag- 
ing 2.4 college years of training were 
paid $887 annually, whereas Negro 
teachers with 2.9 college years re- 
ceived an annual wage of $564. 


SMALL SCHOOLS AND TRANSPORTATION 


Much of the availability of elemen- 
tary education revolves about the 
presence of the small school, since it 
is generally conceded that a large 
number of small schools (one or two 
rooms, and one or two teachers) gen- 
erally connote a relatively low quan- 
tity and quality in the education 
available. Hence this factor becomes 
a significant determinant of educa- 
tional opportunity. During the year 
1929-30, the American countryside 
was dotted by 148,712 one-room 
schools (59.9 per cent of the total 
number of schools). Fourteen years 
later this number had decreased to 
96,302 or to 46 per cent of the total 
number of schools. The small school 
is gradually disappearing, and per- 
haps consolidation is the chief cause 
of this disappearance. Consolidation, 
however, brings into being another 
problem—that of transportation. On 
the national scene, we find that 4,410,- 
362 pupils were transported to school 
during 1943-44, at a cost of $107,754,- 
467 (exclusive of capital outlay). This 
total amounted to an average cost per 
pupil of $24.42. Furthermore, 19 per 
cent of the pupils enrolled were trans- 
ported to school and the cost was 4.7 
per cent of current expenditures. 





Over against this national picture, 
we may place a summary statement, 
based upon Ambrose Caliver’s inves- 
tigation : ‘‘In 1937-38, about 2,214,462 
Negro pupils constituting 85 per cent 
of all Negro children between the 
ages of 6 and 14, were enrolled in 
25,000 schools, 18,000 of which were 
in one- and two-teacher buildings. . . . 


‘Many of the schools lack such 
equipment as blackboards, maps and 
desks, and also such facilities as 
toilets and adequate heating, light- 
ing, and water supply. Little trans- 
portation is provided for pupils who, 
in many cases, must travel excessive 
distances over bad roads to get to 
school. For example, 18 per cent of 
Negro children from 9 to 12 years of 
age must travel three or more miles 
to get to school; the proportion is 2 
per cent in the same age group for 
white children.’’ 

Complete transportation data for 
the 18 states with separate schools 
were not available, but the situation 
in five of these states (Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, Maryland, North Carolina, and 
Texas), may be summarized as fol- 
lows: In 1929-30, the number of white 
pupils transported to school was 
439,723 or 17.39 per cent of the total 
enrollment. The number of trans- 
ported Negro pupils was 4,970 or 0.55 
per cent of the total enrollment. By 
1944-45, the number of white-trans- 
ported pupils had increased to 946,- 
544 or to 37.94 per cent of the pupils 
enrolled. In the Negro situation the 
number transported had increased to 
99,788 or to 11.0 per cent of the Ne- 
gro enrollment in these States. White 
schools in these several States, in 
1929-30, enrolled 2,528,918 pupils; 
Negro schools enrolled 902,244 pupils. 
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Had the same percentage of their re- 
spective enrollments been used for 
both white and Negro pupils (17.39 
per cent) 66,675 Negro pupils would 
have been transported to school, in- 
stead of only 4,970. In 1944-45, the 
total white enrollment was 2,494,673 
as compared with a 903,957 Negro en- 
rollment. Had transportation been 
provided for 37.94 per cent of the 
Negro enrollment (as was the case 
for the white enrollment), 342,951 
Negro children would have been trans- 
ported to school instead of the 
99,788 reported. 

To round out the story of the handi- 
cap of small schools, we shall briefly 
summarize the situation in several of 
the states with segregated school 
systems. 

North Carolina—In 1930-31, this 
State had 1,778 white public elemen- 
tary schools with 1 to 3 teachers, 475 
elementary schools with 10 or more 
teachers. The comparative figures for 
Negro schools were 2,028 and 63. In 
this same year there were 243 white 
public elementary schools on the 
State’s accredited list, as compared 
with 8 Negro schools so listed. 

By 1944, the white schools with 1 to 
3 teachers had decreased to 462; 
schools with 10 or more teachers had 
increased to 569; and the number of 
accredited elementary schools had in- 
creased to 679. On the other hand, in 
this same year, the Negro 1-to-3 
teacher elementary schools had de- 
creased to 1,410; the schools with 10 
or maore teachers had increased to 126, 
and the number of accredited elemen- 
tary Negro schools to 39. 

These data show that in North 
Carolina, for the period studied, there 
has been a general decrease in the 
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number of small elementary units; 
but that whereas the decrease has 
been gradual in the Negro situation, 
it has progressed at a comparatively 
rapid rate for white children. 

In 1944-45, the per cent of white 
children transported was more than 
two and a half times higher than the 
per cent of Negro children transport- 
ed and the expenditure for transpor- 
tation for each white child in average 
daily attendance was slightly more 
than 2 times that spent for each Ne- 
gro child in average daily attendance. 
Most rural schools for white children 
in North Carolina have been consoli- 
dated and provided with adequate bus 
facilities, but the opposite is true of 
Negro schools. 

Arkansas.—In this State, statistics 
for 1929-30 showed that more than 50 
per cent of public elementary schools 
for both white and Negro children 
were of the one-room type, There were 
173 consolidated schools, 7 of which 
were Negro. By 1944-45 consolidation 
had reduced the percentage for white 
schools to 43; the Negro percentage 
was still 51. 

Mississippi. — Of the 3,747 Negro 
schools in the State, 2,315 are of the 
one-teacher-one-room type. For white 
pupils there are 105 such schools. 
Nearly half of the Negro schools 
(1,428 of them) are found in churches, 
tenant houses, and like dwellings. 
Total transportation costs for 1929-30 
amounted to $2,166,824.82, but the 
records do not show the amount spent 
for transportation of Negro children. 
However, in this year 119,725 children 
were transported of whom 893 were 
Negroes. In 1944-45 the total cost of 
transportation was $3,372,799.99. Of 
this amount, $78,672.46 was spent 
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for Negroes, and the number of Negro 
pupils transported to school increased 
from 893 to 6,263. 

Louisiana. —In the white schools, 
22.2 per cent of the school population 
was transported in 1929-30. Fifteen 
years later the percentage had risen 
to 39.4. These facts give evidence of 
relatively rapid, systematic consolida- 
tion, accompanied by adequate trans- 
portation for the white children of 
Louisiana. On the other hand, no Ne- 
gro pupils were transported in 1929- 
30, and in 1944-45 provisions were 
made for only 5,999, or 3.6 per cent 
of the Negro registration for this year. 


Many of the implications (for the 
Negro elementary school population) 
of these small units (in such large 
numbers) have been recognized and 
stated by the several State investi- 
gators in terms of the weaknesses that 
still characterize the Negro elemen- 
tary school, namely : poor housing and 
equipment; inadequate instructional 
material; poor sanitary and health 
facilities ; heavy teaching load ; below- 
normal instructional outcomes; poor 
supervision ; limited curriculum, non- 
accreditation by state and regional 
associations; perpetuation of sub- 
standard educational conditions. 


EXPENDITURES 


Because many of the states main- 
taining separate schools for white and 
Negro pupils do not keep separate sta- 
tistics, it is very difficult to obtain 
reliable facts concerning expenditures 
for Negroes. In Statistics of State 
School Systems and other authorita- 
tive reports, the investigator is in- 
formed again and again: ‘‘not re- 
ported separately for Negro schools,’’ 
or ‘‘data not available,’’ or ‘‘included 


in other expenditures.’’ Expenditures 
for teachers’ salaries and transporta- 
tion have been discussed elsewhere ; 
here, value of school property, and 
current expenditures in terms of en- 
rollment and pupils in average daily 
attendance will be summarized within 
the above-indicated limitations. 
Value of School Property Used for 
School Purposes.—In 1929-30, the 
value of school property in 8 Southern 
States* amounteed to $579,948,967 for 
an enrollment of 3,502,794 white pu- 
pils; and to $49,967,514 for an enroll- 
ment of 1,538,942 Negro pupils. Thus, 
the per capita value of school prop- 
erty was $165.56 for the white child 
and $32.47 for each Negro child. In 
1944-45, in these same States for an 
enrollment of 3,510,540 white pupils 
the value of school property was 
$786,662,302 or a per capita value of 
$224.08. The comparative figures for 
Negro pupils were: enrollment 1,551,- 
279; value of sehool property $81,- 
297,978; per capita value $52.40. The 
figures themselves show not only the 
wide disparity that existed in1929-30, 
but also the continuation of the gap 
after a lapse of 15 years. It would 
be desirable to submit figures show- 
ing these same values in terms of av- 
erage daily attendance; but, unfortu- 
nately, these data are not available. 
Current Expenditure Per Pupil 
Enrolled.—Figures from seven South- 
ern States* show that in 1929-30 the 
current expenditure for each white 
pupil enrolled averaged $43.50, and 
for each Negro pupil enrolled, $11.26. 


3Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Texas, 

4Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina, 
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The difference of $32.24 or 295 per 
cent was in favor of the white pupil. 
In 1944-45 more money was being 
spent on each group of pupils,—an 
average of $73.67 for the white pupil; 
an average of $32.46 for the Negro 
pupil. Again, the difference of $41.21, 
approximately 126 per cent, favored 
the white pupil. The figures seem to 
show that over the 15-year period (1) 
the absolute difference in average ex- 
penditures has increased, and (2) that 
the percentage differentials between 
the two groups has narrowed. The 
average amount spent for the Negro 
enrollee has increased some 287 per 
cent, yet in 1944 his average per 
capita was $11.04 less than was that 
of the white enrollee in 1929. This 
represents a too gradual decrease in 
expenditure inequity; at this rate the 
Negro child’s opportunity for equal 
education with the white child in his 
vicinity will be postponed at least 10 
or 12 years. 

Current Expenditure Per Pupil in 
Average Daily Attendance. — For all 
children in the nation, statistics fur- 
nish the following expenditures per 
pupil in average daily attendance: 
$81.36 for 1931-32; $88.08 for 1939- 
40; $98.31 for 1941-42; and $116.99 
for 1943-44, For 9 Southern States,® 
the following figures are published by 
Blose and Caliver: During 1931-32, 
for each white pupil in average daily 
attendance, $49.30 was spent as 
against $15.41 for each Negro pupil. 
In 1939-40, the figures were $58.69 
for the white child, and $18.82 for the 
Negro child. They summarize the 
situation thusly : ‘‘The cost per Negro 





SAlabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Maryland, and Oklahoma. 
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pupil in average daily attendance in 
9 States, based on current expense, 
increased from 1931-32 to 1939-40 
from $15.41 to $18.82, or 22 per cent. 
The cost per white child, however, is 
still over 200 per cent greater than 
that per Negro child, as it was in 
1931-32. In certain states the differ- 
ence between the cost per Negro and 
white pupil is very great, and even 
though the absolute progress made by 
Negroes is considerable, the difference 
between the two groups is decreasing 
very slowly. In a few states, however, 
where the difference has been great in 
the past, tremendous progress has 
been made in wiping it out. North 
Carolina is a notable example. In 
certain other states there has been 
considerable increase in the cost per 
Negro pupil, but the difference be- 
tween the cost per Negro and white 
pupil is still great.’’ 

The figures that are available for 
1944-45 do not materially change the 
above-stated conclusions. It was found 
that in 8 states® the range of expenses 
per pupil was from $46.12 to $91.00 
for white pupils, and from $11.96 to 
$59.26 for Negro pupils. 

Since the amount of money spent 
for education is one of the most im- 
portant checks on availability, it is 
evident that for the Southern child, 
white and Negro, elementary educa- 
tion is to a large extent not available. 
For the Negro child, the gap between 
expenditure for his education and 
that for the average child in the na- 
tion at large, or for the white child in 
his state, is a wide one, with too few 
signs of becoming narrower, Hence, 


SAlabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee. 
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for the Negro child equal educational 
opportunity in certain areas seems to 
become less of a fact as the years suc- 
ceed each other; even where progress 
in eliminating differentials is most 
evident, the process is so slow that 
generations of elementary-school pu- 
pils will not experience parity in op- 
portunity. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Availability of Elementary Educa- 
tion for the Negro Child.—A review 
of statistical facts concerning the ele- 
mentary education for Negroes in 17 
Southern States and the District of 
Columbia reveals that certain gains 
have been achieved during the fifteen- 
year span from 1929-30 to 1944-45, 
namely : increase in school attendance 
and term length, larger percentage of 
pupils in the upper grades, increase in 
teachers’ training and salaries, de- 
ereased in pupil-teacher loads, de- 
crease in number of small schools, and 
increase in financial support. These 
gains show that there has been a gen- 
eral improvement in the educational 
opportunity for Negro children, and 
cheerful recognition is accorded this 
fact. 

However, there is also ample evi- 
dence to show that in the several 
states where schools are segregated 
by race, both white and Negro chil- 
dren are penalized in all the items 
studied; elementary education is less 
available for them than for children 
in the 31 states outside of the South- 
ern area. The heaviest penalty falls 
upon the Negro child, for in no aspect 
does his average in educational oppor- 
tunity measure up to that of the white 
child in the same locality. Hence, we 
are forced to conclude that from the 





District of Columbia to the lowest 
point in the South, from the situation 
most able to support education to the 
one where there is least money, the 
story is the same: separate education 
is not equal education, measured by 
any set of criteria. Elementary educa- 
tion for the Negro child is not avail- 
able to the same extent as it is for the 
white child,—in the nation’s capital, 
in states farther South, nor in the 
border states. Not only have the well. 
known disparities shown up, but the 
fact stands out that despite a better- 
ment of conditions, the differentials 
along most major lines are still very 
great, and that the decrease over a 
15-year period has been too gradual 
for any feeling of ease or complacen- 
ey. Progress at this rate will always 
(or for a long time) leave the Negro 
elementary child disadvantaged, and 
less well educated than the white child 
in his state and in the United States 
as a whole. 


Areas in Which Improvement 
Should Take Place. —If the elemen- 
tary education of a group is poor, 
there results a weak educational 
foundation upon which to build not 
only further education but individual 
and group life itself; hence a strong 
elementary education for the whole 
school population is an absolute ne- 
cessity for the perpetuation of a dem- 
ocratic social order. The average for 
the nation should be nearer the sta- 
tistics in those states where education 
is best, and this will result when 
states with separate educational 
school systems cease lowering their 
own averages (and thereby the na- 
tional average) by the poor provi- 
sions they make for their minority 
groups. 
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Specifically, and for the betterment 
of Negro elementary education, the 
only answer with reality back of it is 
the elimination of the separate Negro 
school with all the shifty, illegal, un- 
ethical, disintegrating measures it 
brings into being. However, until 
the Southern region is convinced of 
the futlity of lesser measures the fol- 
lowing minimum improvements should 
take place : 

In the States wedded to separate 
education, the Negro elementary 
child should be given the same objec- 
tive and material facilities as the 
white child, namely, absolute equality 
in the several items of: term length, 
prepared teachers, salary of teachers, 


teacher-pupil ratio, expenditures per 
pupils enrolled and in attendance, 
elimination of small schools, transpor- 
tation facilities, consolidation of 
schools. These minimum essentials 
are the legal right of every Negro 
child. Other aspects of the situation 
concerned with items not amenable to 
tabulation and those dealing with the 
residual function of the Negrw ele- 
menttary school, suggest other imme- 
diate measures (dealt with elsewhere 
in the Yearbook), that must be taken 
by the states (and perhaps by the 
Federal government) before elemen- 
tary education is truly available for 
Negro children in terms of the same 
quantity and quality as that offered 
non-Negro children. 





CHAPTER XXII 


AVAILABILITY OF EDUCATION FOR NEGROES IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Water G. DANIEL 


INTRODUCTION 


Education is the inalienable right 
of every American citizen. This prin- 
ciple is accepted throughout the na- 
tion, is repeated in the official docu- 
ments of the several states and dis- 
cussed at some length by professional 
educators. Following World War I 
and the revival of interest in demo- 
eratic ideals there was an increased 
demand for educational opportunity. 
Larger enrollments were noted in 
schools all over the country. Negro 
secondary schools recorded an almost 
phenomenal growth for a twenty-five 
year period. In 1919-20 the enroll- 
ment in regular four-year high schools 
for Negroes in the seventeen states 
and the District of Columbia where 
separate school systems are main- 
tained was 33,341. This figure in- 
creased to 112,586 in 1929-30, to 254,- 
580 in 1939-40 and dropped slightly 
to 247,374 in 1943-44. Paralleling this 
growth in numbers was the increase 
in the ratio of the high school enroll- 
ment to the total school population. 
High school pupils were 1.6 per cent 
of the Negro school enrollment in 
1919-20, became 4.9 per cent ten years 
later, 10.5 per cent in twenty years 
and reached 10.9 in the twenty-fifth 
year. Such achievement has been ac- 
companied by the enlargement of the 





1David T. Blose, Statistics of State School 
Systems, 1943-44, U. 8. Office of Education, 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1942-44. Chap. II. Washington: 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1946, pp. 
78. 
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teaching staff from 935 in 1919-20 to 
10,507 in 1943-44. These are truly 
great gains and they give cause for 
encouragement; but the continued 
lack of secondary education facilities 
for Negroes in many counties or other 
educational divisions in the South, 
the insufficient or ill-suited provisions 
quite generally characteristic of 
schools for Negroes and the slowness 
of progress toward the ideal of equal- 
ity in educational opportunity give 
cause for thoughtful concern and 
critical scrutiny of the present situa- 
tion. 


SourRcES AND ScoPE 


Previous chapters have treated the 
extent to which education is available 
to Negroes in the various states. 

This chapter is concerned with the 
general availability of secondary edu- 
cation to Negroes on the basis of data 
assembled by the Bureau of Eduea- 
tional Research at Howard University 
for this special issue of the JouRNAL, 
of statistics from the U. S. Office of 
Education and of current trends as 
found in pertinent educational litera- 
ture. The data for 1944-45 and com- 
parative data for 1929-30 were taken 
from the files of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research. The other figures 
on education are from Statistics of 
State School Systems, 1943-44.? 

We propose in this article to indi- 
cate the nature and possibilities of a 
program that will provide equal facili- 
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ties for Negroes on the secondary 
level. We shall consider the potential 
enrollment, the actual enrollment, 
the length of school term, transporta- 
tion, current expenditures, the ratio 
of teachers to students, teachers’ prep- 
aration and salaries, accredited 
schools, and the program. 


ENROLLMENT 


Since there was no national system 
of education in the country, the sev- 
eral states developed systems of 
schools which show many elements of 
variation along with much uniformity. 
Many Southern states developed a 
public school system of eleven years 
which comprised seven years of ele- 
mentary school and four years of high 
school. Today practically all states 
have a twelve-year system, but the 
years regarded as a part of the high 
school show a considerable variation. 
Since the figures reported in the bien- 
nial surveys of the U. 8S. Office of Edu- 
cation are for the four-year organiza- 
tion and the information in the re- 
ports to the Bureau of Educational 
Research shows that this same type 
predominates in the states having 
dual systems, our treatment will be 
confined to this traditional pattern. 

A publication of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals* proposes that every youth should 
remain in school until he reaches his 
eighteenth birthday or has completed 
high school. If a child enters school 
at the age of six and progresses nor- 
mally he will attain this goal at the 


specified time. If all pupils progressed 


3National Association of Secondary- 
Sehool Principals, Planning for American 
Youth. Washington: National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, 1944, pp. 64. 


at this rate, the age range of pupils in 
the four secondary years would be 
fourteen through seventeen. On this 
assumption we could obtain the poten- 
tial high schoo) enrollment by ascer- 
taining the number of pupils in this 
range. This estimate was made for 
the seventeen states and the. District 
of Columbia which have the dual 
public school system. According to 
the 1940 census tables there were 
2,815,014 white youth and 876,806 
non-white youth in these areas, or a 
total of 3,691,810 adolescents for 
whom an adequate program of sec- 
ondary education must be planned. 
The figures for the age range show 
that 2,035,798 whites or 72.3 per cent 
and 544,690 non-whites or 62.3 per 
cent are enrolled in some school. They 
are not enrolled in high school, how- 
ever, for the high school enrollment 
estimates are considerably smaller. 
According to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation there were 1,500,102 white and 
247,401 Negro pupils in the tradi- 
tional four years in 1943-44. If the 
potential enrollment figures pre- 
viously mentioned are used, we would 
conclude that the high schools for 
white pupils are enrolling only 53.2 
per cent of the expected number and 
the segregated schools only 26.8 per 
cent. Of course, some of the persons 
in the age-range of fourteen through 
seventeen have finished secondary 
school, or have gone to colleges, or 
may be attending private or special- 
ized schools. Many, however, are 
greatly retarded and are still en- 
rolled in the elementary school. When 
we realize that the Negro high school 
enrollment was only 10.9 per cent of 
the total Negro student population 
and yet 62.3 per cent of the fourteen 
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to seventeen age youth are in school, 
we become aware of the number of 
overage pupils in the elementary 
school. 

One of the reasons for the small 
per cent of pupils in the secondary 
school is found in the alarming rate 
of drop-outs in the elementary school. 
In the Negro schools of the dual sys- 
tems under discussion, there were 
791,079 enrolled in the first primary 
grade in 1932-33. This figure in- 
eluded those who entered and those 
repeating. In 1938-39 when these pu- 
pils should have been in the seventh 
grade, there were only 151,997 pupils 
in that grade. In the following year 
the pupils enrolled in the eleven- 
year school systems would be in a 
four-year school and the eighth grade 
figure would naturally show a sharp 
decline. If the four-year high school 
figures are used, the fact that the per 
cent of pupils remaining in school is 
alarmingly low is clearly revealed. 
Roughly, one out of eight pupils of 
the beginning group reached the first 
year of high school. The enrollment 
of 101,017 for this year dwindled to 
74,272 in the second year, to 51,097 in 
the third year and to 31,989 in the 
fourth year. The graduates numbered 
31,180. Only 3.9 per cent of the first 
primary grade group finished high 
school. Only 30.9 per cent of those 
who reached the first high school year 
graduated. The situation for Negroes 
is in marked contrast to the nation as 
a whole. Of the 3,826,112 whites who 
were in the first primary grade in 
1932-33, 953,254 or 24.9 per cent were 
graduated from high school and of 
2,034,316 who were in the first high 
school year, 46.9 per cent graduated. 





LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM 


The number of days that school is 
open indicates the extent to which a 
pupil may be able to receive the bene- 
fit of an education. In 1929-30 high 
schools were open for an average of 
173 days for white students and 159 
days for Negroes. In 1944-45, both 
systems provided schools for an aver- 
age of 175 days. Of all the factors 
associated with providing equality of 
opportunity, this is the only one that 
has been realized. In this respect the 
Negro high schools are superior to 
Negro elementary schools for the lat- 
ter have not achieved parity with 
white elementary schools. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Because of the rural character of 
the South, many high schools serve 
large areas and pupils must travel 
long distances to attend school. In 
recent years there has been a con- 
certed movement for the consolidation 
of schools in such a manner as to 
make possible enriched offerings and 
better educational facilities. Asso- 
ciated with consolidation is the provi- 
sion of transportation, for consoli- 
dated schools serve a larger geo- 
graphical territory than smaller ones. 
Southern states have begun to appro- 
priate larger sums each year for the 
transportation of pupils. For exam- 
ple, eight Southern states in 1929-30 
spent $9,598,837 for whites and $63,- 
536 for Negroes; in 1944-45 they spent 
$27,219,324 for whites and $1,370,713 
for Negroes. The extent of equality 
may be seen by a study of the figures 
from five states which gave compara- 
ble data on the number of pupils 
transported and the amounts ex- 
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whites and Negroes. Although these 
figures are not reported separately 
for the secondary and elementary 
levels, they show the extent of dis- 
parity in the accessibility of schools, 
so that the observer may deduce the 
effect upon secondary education. Be- 
cause there are fewer high schools 
than elementary schools, the need for 
transporting high school pupils is 
greater. In 1929-30 five states report- 
ed expenditures of $6,288,430 for 
transporting 439,723 white children 
and four of them expended $48,473 
for transporting 4,970 Negro children. 
The per capita cost for transportation 
was $14.31 for whites and only $9.73 
for Negroes. Fifteen years later there 
were appreciable increases in the to- 
tal amounts spent and a_ small 
amount in the per capita cost. The 
disturbing fact is the slow rate at 
which expenditures for the transpor- 
tation of Negroes are approaching 
equality with those for whites. The 
1944-45 figures showed a total of $20,- 
182,033 for 946,544 white pupils rep- 
resenting a per capita cost of $21.32 
and an expenditure of $1,041,859 for 
99,788 Negro pupils representing a 
per capita cost of $10.44. The per 
capita cost of transporting Negroes is 
a gain of only $.71 and the amount is 
$3.87 less than the per capita cost for 
transporting whites in 1929-30. If the 
average per white pupil remained the 
same, it would require 229.5 years for 
Negroes to achieve equality in trans- 
portation, at a gain of 71 cents in 
fifteen years, The five states show very 
interesting variations. Texas, for ex- 
ample, made practically no gain in 
per capita expenditure for Negroes 
(from $2.78 to $2.89 or 11 cents) but 
approximately quadrupled the expen- 


diture for whites (from $7.23 to 
$30.46). On the other hand, the state 
of Maryland seemed to have placed 
special emphasis on the Negro in a 
manner that would equalize the per 
capita costs. This state spent $26.62 
for each white pupil in 1929-30 and 
$22.14 in 1944-45. It spent per Negro 
child transported the former year 
$17.92 and raised it to $23.59 in fif- 
teen years. 


CuRRENT EXPENDITURES 


The current expenditures for edu- 
cation in seven dual system states 
show the same general trends observed 
regarding transportation. In 1929-30 
the annual expenditure for each white 
child in school was $43.50 and for 
each Negro child $11.26. The corre- 
sponding figures for 1944-45 were 
$73.67 and $32.46. The first signifi- 
cant fact is that the expenditure per 
Negro child had not reached in 1945 
what it was per white child in 1930. 
If the per capita expenditure for the 
white enrollee remained constant and 
the per capita expenditure for the Ne- 
gro increased at the rate of $21.20 for 
a fifteen-year period about 29 years 
would be required to achieve equality 
of opportunity implied by this index. 
When figures for the seven states are 
examined, it is noted that North Caro- 
lina is the exception to the general 
trend observed. For the year ending 
in 1945 the state spent an average per 
Negro child of $49.83 compared with 
an average per white child of $40.32 
for the 1930 year, Hach state will 
have to follow this pattern if the rate 
of growth is to be accelerated and 
Negroes are to receive equal oppor- 
tunity in a reasonable time. Other- 
wise the amount of money appro- 
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priated for the education of white 
children will increase by such large 
amounts that the total effect will be 
to continue a large disparity in the 
expenditures for the dual systems and 
delay progress toward equality. 


VALUE OF ScHooL PROPERTY 


On the simple basis of dollars spent, 
the most serious discrepancy in the 
educational provisions for Negroés as 
compared with whites is found in the 
figures regarding the value of prop- 
erty used for school purposes, per pu- 
pil enrolled. In 1929-30 the average 
for the Negro pupil was $32.47 and 
for the white $165.56; in 1944-45 the 
amounts were $52.40 and $224.08 for 
Negroes and whites respectively. In 
order that Negroes may have the ad- 
vantage of equal facilities as indi- 
cated by capital outlay, it would be 
necessary to increase the per capita 
expenditure by $171.68. On the basis 
of a gain of $20.07 for a fifteen-year 
period used in this study, about 129 
years would be required to achieve 
equality. 


Tue TEACHER 


Essential to the effectiveness of a 
school program is a teaching staff that 
is large enough to organize and di- 
rect the pupil learning, sufficiently 
educated to bear the responsibilities 
and perform services usually expected 
in the profession and compensated so 
adequately that a desirable living 
standard may be maintained. The ex- 
act class size for the most effective in- 
struction is not known. Where small 
high schools are maintained there may 
be small classes while urban schools 
frequently have large classes. Many 
factors influence the educational proc- 


ess and class size may depend upon 
the objective, methods and policies 
of the school. In spite of this admitted 
limitation of knowledge, essential 
guidance and desirable individualiza- 
tion in the educational process cannot 
be attempted without some appro- 
priate ratio of teachers to pupils. In 
1943-44 there were 90,898 white teach- 
ers and 10,507 Negro teachers in the 
separate high schools. These totals 
give a ratio of one teacher for 16.5 
white enrollees and one for 23.5 
Negroes. 

The educational preparation of 
teachers is usually expressed in terms 
of the number of collegiate years 
completed. The possession of a bache- 
lor’s degree is generally required for 
obtaining a position as a high school 
teacher. In the District of Columbia 
most senior high school teachers have 
the master’s degree when they are 
appointed and there is no difference 
in the preparation requirements for 
Negroes and whites. Comparable data 
were not furnished on this item. There 
were reports on Negro high school 
teachers from individual states. Ten- 
nessee gives an average education of 
high school teachers as 4.79 years. In 
Missouri the average range of college 
credits is from 120 to 149 semester 
hours which is above the bachelor’s 
level. For Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Texas and West Virginia, the average 
education of the Negro high school 
teacher is estimated to be the posses- 
sion of a bachelor’s degree. In Mary- 
land 94.3 per cent of the Negroes 
possess the bachelor’s degree while in 
Mississippi ten per cent have earned 
that degree. In Alabama the average 
education is reported as two collegiate 
years, The median training, there- 
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fore, is at or near the’ possession of 
the bachelor’s degree. 

Improvement in salaries has been 
the most important need for teacher 
welfare since the war focused atten- 
tion on the plight of the teacher. A 
new salary bill has just been passed 
for District of Columbia teachers 
and its provisions will apply to all 


school employees without reference to — 


race. For six states which furnished 
figures for Negro high school teach- 
ers, the averages in 1929-30 were 
$1,285 for whites and $875 for Ne- 
groes, a difference of $410. For these 
same states the averages in 1944-45 
were $1,640 and $1,295 or a difference 
of $349. In view of the fact that the 
Negroes’ salary average was increased 
by $420 in the fifteen-year period, this 
differential could be removed in 
twelve and one-half years, if the av- 
erage for whites remained constant. 
Of the various differentials involving 
money, progress in regard to salary 
improvement is most encouraging. 
Since a number of suits involving sal- 
ary equalization have been instituted 
in recent years, and some localities, 
including a few states, have an- 
nounced plans for equalization, future 
progress should be made at an even 
faster rate than past growth. 


ACCREDITATION 


One measure of the quality of edu- 
cation is the evaluation of the work 
of an institution on the basis of fac- 
tors that may be appraised by profes- 
sional educators. By 1929-30 Negro 
schools in the Southern states had 
not been rated by the regional ac- 
crediting agencies. The Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools took a highly significant for- 


ward step when it began to rate Negro 
institutions. The first high school was 
approved in 1931. At the end of a 
fifteen-year period 163 Negro high 
schools had been accredited in fifteen 
dual system states included in the 
area of the Southern and North Cen- 
tral Associations of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools.* These same associa- 
tions had accredited 1,833 high schools 
for white students in the same area. 
Negroes have the possibility of at- 
tending 8.2 per cent of the approved 
high schools which include both pub- 
lie and private institutions. 


Tue Hieh Scuoot Program 


There is still a lack of clarity as to 
the purpose and program of the high 
school and the form or forms of or- 
ganization best suited to its constitu- 
ents. Agreement has been reached on 
some areas, namely, (1) that it should 
extend the common, integrating pro- 
gram which all pupils have begun in 
the elementary school, (2) that it 
should provide the necessary prepara- 
tion for those who will probably go to 
college, and (3) that it should provide 
either the general education prelimi- 
nary to vocational education or the 
specific occupational training neces- 
sary to prepare for earning a liveli- 
hood. The program of the high school 
is not meeting the needs of thousands 
of youth, black and white. The stud- 
ies reported by Dr. Ambrose Caliver 
of the U. S. Office of Education show 
that offerings of Negro high schools 
are meager, that there is little rela- 
tion between the curriculum pur- 


4Information obtained from the lists pub- 
lished in The Southern Association Quarter- 
ly 11:14-56, 111-4, F 1947, and The North 
Central Association Quarterly 21:89-152, Jl 
1946. 
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sued and the occupation of the grad- 
uate or non-graduate, that the ecurric- 
ular and extra-curricular program 
for whites is generally superior to the 
offerings for Negroes. It is interest- 
ing to note that the ineffectiveness of 
secondary education throughout the 
entire South has been the cause of 
some concern. Dr. Fred Alexander® 
of the Virginia State Department of 
Education, addressing the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools after consultation with edu- 
cational leaders and writings, stated 
that the South provides programs 
geared to the needs of only fifteen per 
eent of the boys and girls enrolled and 
served only from forty to fifty per 
cent of those who should be in school. 
He advocated a revision of the eur- 
riculum, the planning of curricula for 
those who are going to college and 
those who are not, the development 
of comprehensive high school pro- 
grams, and the consolidation of high 
schools. He suggested that adequate 
provisions for secondary education 
could be made in a school enrolling 
from 600 to 1,200 pupils. Education 
for Negro and white pupils needs re- 
vision and improvement. Unfortu- 
nately improvements for the minority 
group lag from 10 to 25 years behind 
those for the majority. 


5Three pertinent studies by Caliver are 
Secondary Education for Negroes, U. S. 
Office of Education Bulletin 1932, No. 17. 
National Survey of Secondary Education, 
Monograph No. 7. Washington: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1933, pp. 121; Voca- 
tional Education and Guidance for Negroes. 
U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1937, No. 
38. Washington: U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1938, pp. 137; Negro High-School 
Graduates and Non-graduates. U. 8S. Office 
of Education Pamphlet, No. 87. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1940, pp. 
19. 

6Fred M. Alexander, ‘‘Problems Facing 
Secondary Edueation in the South.’’ The 
Southern Association Quarterly 11:271-9. 
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Mention was made of the need for 
vocational education for those per- 
sons who do not go to college and 
should acquire competence for earn- 
ing a livelihood. The U. S. Office of 
Education study of Negro high school 
graduates and undergraduates’ found 
that graduates have a better occupa- 
tional opportunity and less malad- 
justment than nongraduates. Of the 
more than twenty thousand people 
studied 64.8 per cent had no voca- 
tional training and 11 per cent said 
that their vocational training did not 
aid them in securing work. These 
findings suggest that the school seri- 
ously review its program. There are 
specific vocations which may be taught 
on the high school level. Some lead- 
ers in industry have suggested that 
the school can make its best contribu- 
tion to developing individual compe- 
tence by giving a background in sci- 
ence, mathematics, social studies and 
occupational information that will 
lead to an understanding of the prin- 
ciples and problems involved in va- 
rious vocations; but that the school 
lacks the facilities and arrangements 
for teaching the specifie techniques 
involved in many occupations which 
can be learned most efficiently on the 
jobs. In view of the fact that the 
number of pupils who drop out of 
school is greater in the case of Ne- 
groes and that the number who enter 
professions is small, it is necessary to 
stress vocational education and guid- 
ance as an important part of Negro 
secondary education. The best meth- 


7TAmbrose Caliver, Negro High-School 
Graduates and Nongraduates. U. 8. Office of 
Education Pamphlet, No. 87, Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1940, pp. 
19, 
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ods and offerings are yet to be deter- 
mined. 

The junior high school and the 
junior college movements have not 
been discussed in this article. Such 
units, nevertheless, have been estab- 
lished in many localities. It is to be 
hoped that Negroes will share in any 
extension of facilities in accordance 
with their need and the principle of 
equality. 


SUMMARY 


Based upon the premise that all 
youth of secondary school age should 
receive equal opportunity in educa- 
tion, this article has sought to find 
out the extent to which secondary 
education is available to Negroes. It 
was found that: 


1. There were 247,401 Negro pupils 
enrolled in the four traditional 
high school grades in 1943-44. 

2. This number is only about 26.8 
per cent of the number expected 
in terms of the potential enroll- 
ment of non-whites in the age 
range of 14 through 17. 

3. The Negro high school enroll- 
ment was 10.9 per cent of the to- 
tal Negro school population, 
whereas the white high school en- 
rollment was 23.7 of the total. 

4. Approximately 3.9 per cent of 
the first primary grade group fin- 
ished the Negro high school and 
30.9 per cent of those who en- 
tered the first secondary year 
graduated whereas 24.9 per cent 
of whites in the first primary year 
and 46.9 per cent of those in the 
first secondary year graduated. 

In 1944-45 both white and Negro 

high schools were open 175 days. 


or 


6. Transportation expenditures per 
pupil transported averaged 
$21.32 for whites and $10.44 for 
Ntgroes in 1944-45; the amount 
for Negroes was a gain of 71 
cents over 1929-30 and Negroes 
had not reached the average of 
$14.31 for whites for this earlier 
year. 

7. Per capita current expenditures 
for Negroes and whites still show 
great disparity. The figures for 
1944-45 were $73.67 for whites 
and $32.46 for Negroes. Although 
these figures represent an in- 
crease of $43.50 and $11.26 re- 
spectively over the previous 
fifteen years, the Negroes have 
not yet reached the 1929-30 aver- 
age for whites. 

8. The amount of disparity between 
the two groups is greatest with 
regards to the value of school 
prooperty per pupil enrolled. In 
1929-30 the average per Negro 
pupil was $32.47 and for the 
white $165.56; in 1944-45 the fig- 
ures were $52.40 for Negroes and 
$224.08 for whites. 

9. Negro teachers are rapidly ap- 
proaching the minimum prepara- 
tion for a bachelor’s degree. 

10. There has been some improve- 
ment in the salaries of high school 
teachers. In six states in 1944-45 
the averages were $1,640 for 
whites and $1,295 for Negroes. 
These figures represented an in- 
crease over the 1929-30 averages 
of $1,285 for whites and $875 
for Negroes. 

11. In fifteen Southern states 163 
Negro high schools have been ap- 
proved and provide only 8.2 per 
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cent of the accredited facilities ; 
the other 1,833 institutions are 
for whites. 

12. Although the programs of both 
Negro and white high schools are 
poorly adapted to the needs of 
the majority of the adolescents, 
the offerings for Negroes are 
more meager than those for 
whites. 


In an effort to determine the rate 
of growth and estimate the possibility 
of achieving equality of educational 
opportunity, the difference between 
Negroes and whites for each educa- 
tional index for 1944-45 was calcu- 
lated and then compared with the 
amount of gain made by Negroes for 
a fifteen-year period. As a result we 
were able to approximate the number 
of years Negroes would need to reach 
the average of whites for 1944-45. By 
this procedure it was found that 
equality might be achieved : 


1. In 229.5 years in per capita trans- 
portation costs. 

2. In 29 years in per capita expen- 
ditures. 


3. In 129 years in value of school 
property per pupil enrolled. 

4. In 12.5 years for high school teach- 
ers’ salaries. 


Computations for the initial three 
factors enumerated were made on the 
basis of figures combining the elemen- 
tary and secondary school levels. It 
would have been desirable to have 
separate statistics but the conclusion 
regarding availability would be the 
same. Equality of high school term 
length has been achieved, equality of 
salary is attainable within the next 
ten years and is related to the ap- 
proaching equality of educational 
preparation. 

We conclude that secondary educa- 
tion is not available to Negroes to the 
extent that it is available to whites 
and that the remedy lies in making 
larger appropriations to Negro schools 
in sufficient amount to equalize the 
difference in per capita costs between 
Negroes and whites. Only then will 
the principle of equality in opportu- 
nity begin to operate and the educa- 
tional responsibility of men to provide 
for the welfare of all people be prop- 
erly borne. 

















CHapTer XXIII 


THE AVAILABILITY OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR NEGROES IN 
THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Martin D. JENKINS 


The present chapter is concerned 
with the availability of opportunities 
for higher education to Negroes in 
the Southern region of the United 
States. Narrowly conceived, availabil- 
ity would have to be defined in terms 
of either the number and geographi- 
eal location of higher institutions, the 
scope and quality of the offerings of 
higher institutions, or a combination 
of these two factors. While the writer 
will attempt to estimate the availabil- 
ity of opportunities for higher educa- 
tion in terms of these criteria, 
enrollment and financial data will 
also be presented in order to define 
the relative status of the support and 
utilization of institutions of higher 
education by whites and Negroes in 
the Southern region. 

Specifically, the present chapter is 
concerned with the following major 
questions : 


1, What is the relative availability 
for whites and Negroes of higher 
education facilities in terms of the 
number and geographical location 
of institutions? What significant 
changes have occurred during the 
period 1929-30 to 1943-44? 

What is the relative availability, 
for whites and Negroes, of higher 
educational facilities in terms of 
the scope of curricula on the un- 
degraduate, graduate and profes- 
sional levels? What significant 
changes have occurred during the 
period 1929-30 to 1943-44? 


i) 


3. What is the relative availability, 
for whites and Negroes, of higher 
educational facilities in terms of 
the quality of the curricular offer- 
ings on the undergraduate, grad- 
uate, and professional levels? 
What significant changes have oc- 
curred during the period 1929-30 
to 1943-44? 

4. To what extent have whites and 
Negroes enrolled in institutions of 
higher education? What signifi- 
cant changes have occurred during 
the period 1929-30 to 1943-44? 

5. How much money is spent to sup- 
port institutions of higher educa- 
tion for whites and Negroes? 
What significant changes have oc- 
curred during the period 1929-30 
to 1943-44? 


6. What are the social and educa- 
tional implications of the relative 
availability of higher education to 
whites and Negroes in the South- 
ern region ? 


Sources or Data 


The questions listed above have 
been treated by individual states by 
the contributors to Part II of this 
JOURNAL with varying degrees of 
thoroughness. The present chapter 
will be primarily concerned, conse- 
quently, with the regional picture. 
This chapter as originally planned 
was to be based chiefly on data assem- 
bled by the several contributors to 
Part II. It was later decided, how- 
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ever, to secure the basic enrollment 
and financial data for this chapter 
from the biennial surveys of the 
United States Office of Education for 
1929-30 and 1943-44. Discrepancies 
in figures cited in this chapter and 
the preceding chapters may therefore 
be due to the utilization of different 
materials. The sections on scope and 
quality of curricula are based chiefly 
on data assembled in the National 
Survey of Higher Education of Ne- 
groes and on materials from the files 
of the writer. 


NUMBER AND LOCATION OF 
INSTITUTIONS 


One of the criteria of availability of 
higher education is, of course, whether 
or not institutions of higher education 
are actually in existence. If no insti- 
tutions exist, obviously higher educa- 
tion is not available; if some institu- 
tions do exist, then higher education, 
to some degree at least, is available. 
The distribution of colleges and uni- 
versities is also important, since a 
college tends to draw a large propor- 
tion of its students from the imme- 
diately surrounding area. Thus the 
existence of a college in a given com- 
munity results in an increase of the 
proportion of the population of the 
community that will attend college. 
In general, the diffusion of institu- 
tions increases the availability of 
higher education. 
¥ As Johnson has pointed out in a 
preceding chapter, Negroes and whites 
in the 17 Southern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, by custom, sup- 
ported in the main by constitutional 
mandate, attend racially segregated 
institutions of higher education. So 
far as the writer has been able to as- 
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certain, throughout the entire South- 
ern region Negroes are now attending 
public colleges and universities or- 
ganized primarily for white persons 
in only 2 states (Maryland and West 
Virginia) and private institutions in 
only 2 states (Maryland and Mis- 
souri) and the District of Columbia. 
Outside the District of Columbia 
there are probably not more than 50 
Negro students altogether attending 
these institutions in the Southern 
states. In light of this condition it is 
clear that the availability of higher 
education for Negroes must, to all in- 
tents and purposes, be defined in 
terms of the services and facilities 
provided by the segregated colleges 
and universities for Negroes. 

Present Status. — The Educational 
Directory of the United States Office 
of Education lists the following num- 
ber of institutions of higher education 
in 17 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia in 1943-44: white, 552 institu- 
tions, including 196 junior colleges; 
Negro, 102 institutions, including 21 
junior colleges. Examination of the 
data reveals that in every state there 
were more institutions, both public 
(except in Delaware) and private, for 
whites than for Negroes, and that 
these institutions were more widely 
distributed throughout the state. 

It is to be concluded consequently, 
that, in terms of number and distribu- 
tion of institutions, higher education 
in the Southern region is less readily 
available to Negroes than whites. 

Changes Since 1929-30.—There was 
no significant change in the pattern 
of availability of higher education in 
terms of number of institutions dur- 
ing the period 1929-30 to 1943-44. 


Only a few of the Negro institutions 

















discontinued operation during this 
period and there was no appreciable 
increase in the number of new insti- 
tutions. 


Score oF CURRICULA 


Present Status.—The most compre- 
hensive study of the scope of curricula 
in Negro colleges and universities is 
the one made as a part of the National 
Survey of the Higher Education of 
Negroes in 1940.1 In view of the fact 
that the curricular offerings of the 
colleges were substantially the same 
in 1943-44 as in 1939-40 (except for 
certain temporary war programs), the 
present discussion is based chiefly on 
the survey findings. 

(1) Undergraduate curricula. In 
1940, in the 17 Southern states and 
the District of Columbia, the follow- 
ing number of fields of specialization” 
were available in white and Negro in- 
stitutions : 

In the arts and sciences, 39 differ- 
ent fields of specialization were avail- 
able in white institutions throughout 
the region; 29 of these fields were 
available in the median state. In in- 
stitutions for Negroes, 35 different 
fields were available in the region as a 
whole, but only 16 fields were avail- 
able in the median state. 

In education, 20 different fields of 
generalization were listed by the 
white institutions throughout the re- 
gion and 12 of these were available in 


1General Studies of Colleges for Negroes. 
(Volume II of the National Survey of 
Higher Education of Negroes.) U. 8. Office 
of Education Miscl. #6, Vol. II. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1942. 
_ *In the survey study a ‘‘field of special- 
ization’’ is defined as, ‘‘any organized pat- 
tern of courses leading to an occupational 
specialization or, in the arts and sciences, 
any departmental sequence of 24 semester 
hours or more.’’ Ibid., p. 8. 
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the median state. In the Negro insti- 
tutions, 16 fields were available 
throughout the region and 8 of these 
were listed by the median institution. 

In commerce, 21 fields of specializa- 
tion were offered by white colleges 
and universities in the region as a 
whole, and 6.5 fields were available in 
the median institution. Altogether, 
throughout the region, only 2 fields 
were listed by the institutions for Ne- 
groes. In the Negro colleges only 1 
field was available in both the public 
and private institutions together ; and 
in each of 6 states no field of special- 
ization in commerce was offered in the 
public institutions. 

In agriculture, the offerings are 
restricted almost entirely to the land- 
grant colleges. In the white institu- 
tions 31 fields of specialization were 
available in the 17 states; and 14 of 
these fields were offered in the median 
state. Although 13 fields were listed 
by the Negro institutions throughout 
the Southern region, only 2 fields — 
general agriculture and agricultural 
teaching — are generally available. 
In the median state only 2.5 fields 
were listed. 

In home economics, 12 fields of spe- 
cialization were offered in the white 
institutions; 6.5 fields were available 
in the median state. Among the Negro 
colleges 9 fields were listed, only 2.5 
of which were available in the median 
state. 

In engineering and architecture, 27 
fields of specialization were available 
in the white institutions throughout 
the region, 9 of which were offered in 
the median state. There was a virtual 
absence of engineering and architec- 
ture curricula in the institutions of 
higher education of Negroes. Only 6 
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fields were listed in these institutions 
altogether and in the median state no 
curricula were available. 

In the trades, 29 fields of specializa- 
tion were available in all institutions 
combined and all but 2 of these fields 
were listed by higher institutions for 
Negroes. Among the white colleges, 
trade work was offered in only 1 pub- 
lie and 1 private institution. Among 
the Negro institutions, on the other 
hand, trade work was listed in 12 
states. 

(2) Graduate and Professional 
Curricula. Graduate offerings were 
available in colleges and universities 
for white persons in the Southern 
states as follows: Arts and sciences, 
17 states and the District of Colum- 
bia; education, 17 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 
states; home economics, 13 states; 
commerce, 15 states and the District 
of Columbia; engineering and archi- 
tecture, 17 states; work leading to the 
Ph.D. degree, 12 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Except in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, all the fields of spe- 
cialization noted were available in 
in each of the 


agriculture, 16 


public institutions 
states. 

Among the institutions for Negroes, 
graduate offerings were available in 
1943-44 as follows :* Arts and science, 
7 states (5 public) and the District 
of Columbia; education, 8 states (6 
public) and the District of Columbia ; 
agriculture, 5 states (4 public) ; com- 
merce, 1 state; home economics, 5 
states (4 public) and the District of 
Columbia. Graduate curricula in en- 
gineering and architecture and work 


3Cf. Martin D. Jenkins, ‘‘Graduate Work 
in Negro Institutions of Higher Educa- 


tion.’’ Journal of Higher Education 18: 
300-306, Je 1947. 
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leading to the Ph.D degree were not 
available in any Negro institution in 
the Southern region. 

In the white institutions profes- 
sional curricula were available as fol- 
lows: Dentistry, 7 states (4 public) ; 
law, 16 states (16 public) ; medicine, 
15 states (15 public); pharmacy, 14 
states (14 public); social science, 9 
states (9 public) and library science, 
13 states (11 public). All of these 
curricula except social science, were 
offered by private institutions in the 
District of Columbia. 

Among the Negro institutions the 
bulk of the professional curricula 
were offered at Howard University 
where medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, 
law and social service were available. 
Professional curricula were available 
in the states as follows: dentistry, 
medicine, pharmacy and social serv- 
ice, 1 private institution each ; library 
science, 1 public and 1 private insti- 
tution ; law, 1 public institution. 

In light of the preceding discussion 
the following generalizations concern. 
ing the availability of higher educa- 
tion for Negroes, in terms of scope of 
curricula, are warranted. 

The general pattern of the offerings 
in the arts and sciences and in educa- 
tion is similar in both the white and 
Negro institutions of higher educa- 
tion. With a few exceptions all the 
fields of specialization in the white 
institutions are also available in the 
Negro institutions. Throughout the 
region, however, and in each of the 
states, the scope of offerings in the 
arts and sciences and in education is 
considerably narrower in the Negro 
institutions than in the white. In the 
undergraduate areas of agriculture 
and home economics, although basic 
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eurricula are generally available to 
Negroes in each of the states, the op- 
portunities afforded for specialization 
are distinctly more limited than in the 
white institutions. 

In the undergraduate areas of com- 
merce and engineering and architec- 
ture, and in graduate and professional 
curricula, the pattern of offerings in 
white and Negro institutions is dis- 
tinctly different. A multiplicity of 
fields of specialization in these cur- 
ricula are available in both public and 
private colleges and universities for 
white persons throughout the South- 
ern region. Fields of specialization in 
these areas are virtually nonexistent 
in publicly supported institutions for 
Negroes; the limited opportunities 
available are provided chiefly by the 
private institutions. 

It is to be concluded, then, that in 
terms of scope of curricula, higher 
education is not as available to Ne- 
groes as to whites in the Southern re- 
gion. The nearest approach to equal- 
ity of opportunity for the two racial 
groups is in the education curricula— 
a reflection, no doubt, of the recog- 
nized need for Negro teachers. The 
greatest disparity in opportunities is 
found in commerce, engineering and 
architecture, advanced graduate work 
and the professions. The inequalities 
in these curricula are probably a 
function, on the one hand, of a belief 
that Negroes do not ‘‘need’’ certain 
kinds of educational experiences and, 
on the other, of the high cost of main- 
taining curricula in these areas. 

(3) Out of State Scholarship Pro- 
grams.—In an attempt to provide 
some semblance of equality of higher 
educational opportunities for Negro 


citizens, 10 of the Southern states had 


established, by 1943-44, an out-of- 
state scholarship program. In general, 
this program provides a modest sub- 
sidy to enable Negro students to en- 
roll in out-of-state institutions in those 
curricula, chiefly graduate and pro- 
fessional, which the state provides 
within its borders for its white citi- 
zens. According to Jackson, the states 
expended an aggregate of about $1,- 
165,000 for tuition scholarships for 
Negroes during the period 1927-1943.* 
At first glance, it would seem that 
this plan, if fully implemented, would 
make available to Negroes the same 
scope of curricula as is available to 
whites within the state. As a matter 
of fact, however, the United States 
Supreme Court has declared that the 
out-of-state programs do not meet the 
constitutional test of equality. Fur- 
ther, in most of the states, both the 
total appropriation and the individual 
grants are insufficient to meet the 
needs of students. These considera- 
tions led to the conclusion arrived at 
in the National Survey of Higher 
Education of Negroes, that under the 
out-of-state plan, ‘‘the essential fields 
of specialization are not actually avail- 
able to all qualified students.’”® 
Changes Since 1929-30. — Detailed 
delineation of the scope of curricula 
available to Negroes in 1929-30 will 
not be attempted in this discussion. 
The scope of undergraduate curricula 
available in institutions for the higher 
education of Negroes undoubtedly un- 
derwent some expansion in the period 
under discussion, but to what extent, 
either absolutely, or relative to the 


4Reid E. Jackson, ‘‘Financial Aid Given 
by Southern States to Negroes for Out-of- 
State Study.’’ Journal of Negro Education, 
13:39, Winter 1944. 

50p. cit., p. 20. 
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probable extension of curricula in 
white institutions, cannot be docu- 
mented at this point.® 

Perhaps the most significant change 
in scope of curricula available was the 
extension of graduate work in public 
institutions. In 1929-30, only 4 Ne- 
gro institutions, all private, were of- 
fering graduate work leading to the 
master’s degree. By 1943-44, 7 state 
colleges, 1 municipal college and 2 ad- 
ditional private institutions had added 
graduate curricula.’ (At the present 
writing, June, 1947, there are 18 Ne- 
gro institutions with programs lead- 
ing to the master’s degree.) Further, 
where an out-of-state scholarship pro- 
gram was provided by only 2 states 
in 1929-30, by 1943-44 10 states had 
such a program in operation. 

At the professional level there has 
been little attempt to provide cur- 
ricula within the state for Negro citi- 
zens. In 1929-30 none of: the states 
made provision for any professional 
training for Negro students. Except 
for law curricula established in public 
institutions in 2 states, the situation 
was exactly the same in 1943-44 (ex- 
cept, of course, for the expanded op- 
portunities provided under the out-of- 
state programs). 

The most significant conclusion to 
be drawn at this point is that during 
the period under consideration the 
states began to give recognition to 


6It is noteworthy that, as late as 1929-30, 
the land-grant colleges for Negroes were, by 
reputation at least, chiefly teacher-training 
institutions. In the statistical tabulations 
of the U. S. Office of Education, Biennial 
Survey of Education, 1929-30, only West 
Virginia State College is listed under ‘‘col- 
leges and universities.’’ All of the other 
land-grant colleges for Negroes are listed as 
either ‘‘teachers colleges’’ or ‘‘normal 
schools. ’’ 

TMartin D. Jenkins, op. cit. 


their obligation to make provision for 
the graduate and professional educa- 
tion of their Negro citizens. 


QUALITY OF CURRICULA 


Present Status.—It would be desir- 
able if, at this point, we could examine 
the relative quality of curricula avail- 
able to whites and Negroes in insti- 
tutions of higher education in terms 
of such items as the educational level 
of the faculty, library facilities, physi- 
cal equipment and organization of 
curricula. Since detailed data of this 
nature are not available, it will be 
necessary to discuss quality of cur- 
ricula in terms of the accreditation 
status of Negro and white institu- 
tions. 

It is recognized that the accredita- 
tion status of an institution or a group 
of institutions constitutes a highly 
unreliable criterion of the quality of 
the offerings. Even under the best of 
conditions, accreditation simply indi- 
cates that an institution has met at 
least the minimum standards of the 
accrediting agency. Thus, a mediocre 
college and a superior college may 
have exactly the same rating, although 
they may differ greatly in the actual 
quality of their offerings. There is 
the further difficulty that the stand- 
ards of regional accrediting agencies 
differ. Thus a non-accredited institu- 
tion in one region may actually be 
qualitatively superior to an accredited 
institution in another region. Added 
to these inherent difficulties is the 
practice, in some instances at least, of 
using different standards for the eval- 
uation of white and Negro institu- 
tions. Despite these conditions, how- 
ever, examination of the accreditation 
status of institutions will provide a 
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rough basis for evaluating the quality 
of their offerings. 

As of 1940-41 the acereditation 
status® of 4-year colleges and univer- 
sities for white persons in the 17 
Southern states and the District of 
Columbia was as follows: membership 
in or approval by the Association of 
American Universities, 79 institutions 
(28 public) ; membership in regional 
accrediting agency, 174 institutions 
(75 public) ; accredited by the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges, 
53 institutions (52 public). There 
was at least one public institution in 
each of the states accredited by each 
of these agencies and, except in Dela- 
ware, there was at least 1 private in- 
stitution in each of the states ap- 
proved by the AAU and holding mem- 
bership in a regional accrediting asso- 
ciation. Among the Negro institutions 
of higher education in the Southern 
region in 1940-41 the following ac- 
ereditation was held: Approval by 
AAU, 2 institutions, both private; 
full acereditation by a regional ac- 
crediting agency, 27 institutions (11 
public) ; accreditation by the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges, 
3 public institutions. In 5 states not 
a single institution held accreditation 
above the level of state approval and 
in 2 additional states there was no 
accredited public college or university 
‘ for Negroes. 

We may conclude, then, that in 
terms of the quality of curricular 
offerings higher education facilities in 
the Southern states are not as avail- 
able to the Negro population as to the 
white. 


8Accreditation data are from the National 
Survey of Higher Education of Negroes, op. 
cit., p. 16. 
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Changes Since 1929-30.—The writer 
has not attempted the task of investi- 
gating changes in the accreditation 
status of white institutions during the 
period 1929-30 to 1940-41; it will not 
be possible, therefore, to consider the 
relative changes in the status of white 
and Negro institutions. We may, how- 
ever, readily examine changes in the 
accreditation status of the Negro in- 
stitutions. In 1929-30 not a single 
Negro institution of higher education 
was on the approved list of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities and 
only 4 institutions were approved by 
regional accrediting associations. It 
must be recalled that the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, in whose region most of 
the Negro colleges are located, did not 
undertake the rating of Negro insti- 
tutions until 1930. It is significant 
however, that when the Association 
did begin the accreditment of the Ne- 
gro colleges only one institution, Fisk 
University, was able to fulfill the re- 
quirements for approval; and it was 
not until 1933 that a public institu- 
tion, Virginia State College, met in 
full the standards established by the 
Association for Negro colleges. 

It is clear that the Negro institu- 
tions of higher education, viewed 
separately, made significant progress 
in improving the quality of their cur- 
ricular offerings during the period 
1929-30 to 1940-41. It may be con- 
eluded, consequently, that the avail- 
ability of higher education, in terms 
of quality of curricular offerings on 
the undergraduate level has increased 
for the Negro population during the 
period under consideration. Although 
data have not been presented to verify 
this conclusion, it is probable that the 
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Negro institutions improved more 
rapidly than the white during the 
period under consideration. 


ENROLLMENTS 


Presented in this section are data. 


relative to enrollment in white and 
Negro institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Although the number of stu- 
dents attending colleges and univer- 
sities is not one of the criteria of the 
availability of higher education, it is, 
in part at least, a result of the edu- 
cational opportunities available. The 
enrollment pattern is thus relevant to 
the present discussion. 

Present Status.®—In 1943-44 the 
white institutions in 17 states and the 
District of Columbia reported a total 
of 314,148 resident students enrolled 
in arts and sciences, graduate and 
professional curricula. In the colleges 
and universities for Negroes, the en- 
rollment in 1943-44 was 34,179 resi- 
dent students. 

Enrolled in the white colleges were 
8.9 per cent students per 1,000 white 
persons in the total population of the 
Southern region, or 1 college student 
to every 112 white persons in the 
population; the Negro college enroll- 
ment represented attendance of 3.7 
students per 1,000 Negroes in the to- 
tal population, or 1 college student to 
every 283 Negroes in the population. 
Proportionately, there were about 2.5 
times as many white persons as Ne- 


%Attention is called to the fact that col- 
lege enrollments generally were down in 
1943-44 due to the impact of the war. The 
data of this section are from the U. S. Office 
of Education, Biennial Surveys of Higher 
Education for 1929-30 and 1943-44. The 
data are not altogether accurate because not 
all institutions reported their enrollments. 
Further inaccuracies undoubtedly oceur in j 
the reports of many individual institutions. 4 


groes attending college in the South- 
ern region in 1943-44. This means, of 
course, that enrollments in the Negro 
institutions would have been 2.5 times 
greater than they were had Negroes 
attended college in the same propor- 
tion as whites. 

Changes Since 1929-30. — There 
were 195,218 students enrolled in 
Southern white colleges and univer- 
sities in 1929-30 —5.5 students per 
1,000 white persons in the total popu- 
lation. The Negro institutions en- 
rolled 21,087 students during this 
year—2.3 students per 1,000 Negroes 
in the total population. During the 
period under consideration the enroll- 
ment in both white and Negro insti- 
tutions increased approximately 60 
per cent. This is not a reliable statis- 
tic, however, on which to base con- 
clusions concerning long-time trends. 
Since Negro college enrollments did 
not decrease as much as the white 
during the war period, the figures for 
1943-44 represent a ratio which would 
not be quite so favorable during 
‘‘normal’’ years. 


FINANCIAL RECEIPTS AND 
EXPENDITURES 


As the writer has pointed out in 
another place, 


In a very real way the entire educational 
program of an institution reflects the ade- 
quacy of the financial resources of the in- 
stitution. The competence of the faculty, the 
quality and diversity of the personnel serv- 
ices, the adequacy of library, laboratory and 
physical equipment are all directly depend- 
ent in the long run on the amount of money 
an institution has to spend for these services. 
There is, of course, not a 1-to-1 relationship 
between financial resources and institutional 
excellence. ... 

Nevertheless, for groups of institutions 
the generalization holds that educational ex- 
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cellence varies directly with the adequacy of 
financial resources; and that the most im- 
portant indices of the educational excellence 
of higher institutions are those of financial 
expenditure and support.1® 


In accordance with the viewpoint 
expressed above, consideration will 
now be given to the financing of in- 
stitutions of higher education for 
whites, and Negroes in the 17 South- 
ern states and the District of Colum- 
bia.2 The data utilized in this dis- 
cussion are from the biennial survey 
of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. These figures, although the best 
available, are not altogether accurate 
because not all institutions in the re- 
gion are included in the tabulations 
and due to the fact that the account- 
ing procedure of many institutions 
makes it impossible for them to re- 
port their receipts and expenditures 
for educational purposes. These in- 
accuracies are particularly bother- 
some in the kind of analysis we should 
like to attempt because, due to the 
relatively small sums received and ex- 
pended by the Negro institutions, 
even small errors serve to distort the 
findings relative both to Negro-white 
ratios and to the trend. In light of 
these considerations the percentages 


10Lloyd E. Blauch and Martin D. Jenkins, 
Intensive Study of Colleges for Negroes. 
(Volume III of the National Survey of 
Higher Education of Negroes). United 
States Office of Education, Miscl. #6, Vol. 
TIT. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 

11In the present discussion only the pat- 
tern of expenditures for current educational 
purposes, will be considered. It would be 
desirable to extend this analysis to other 
financial items such as receipts from the 
state and Federal governments, student fees 
and endowments, and value of plant and 
equipment, but the writer did not find this 
possible within the limitations of the time 
available. 
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and ratios mentioned below must be 
considered as approximations. 
Expenditures for Current Educa- 
tional Purposes—Present Status.1*— 
Shown in Table I are data relative to 
the expenditures of pupils and private 
institutions for whites and Negroes in 
1943-44. It is to be observed that in 
1943-44, only 5.8 per cent of the ex- 
penditures in public institutions and 
8.2 per cent of the expenditures in 
public and private institutions were 
by Negro colleges and universities. 
We may estimate the relative ade- 
quacy of expenditures in items of both 
the number of students enrolled in 
the colleges and the number of per- 
sons in the total population of the 
region. Negro students constituted 
about 10 per cent of the total college 
enrollment of the Southern region in 
1943-44. That the Negro institutions 
spent only 8.2 per cent of the total 
expenditures for higher education in- 
dicates that on a per student basis, 
roughly only four-fifths as much 
money is expended on Negroes as on 
whites. When the total population of 
the Southern region is used as a base, 
the disparity between expenditures 
for whites and Negroes is striking. As 
shown in Table I, expenditures in the 
white public institutions represent 
$2.43, and in the publie and private 
institutions combined $4.28 per white 
person in the total population. Com- 
parable figures per Negro in the total 
population are 56 cents for the public 


12Expenditures for current educational 
purposes do not include such items as ex- 
penditures for building and permanent 
equipment, auxiliary enterprises such as 
dining and boarding facilities. As a matter 
of fact, however, some institutions errone- 
ously report such items under the heading 
of expenditures for current purposes. The 
extent of such practice is not known. 
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institutions and $1.43 for the public 
and private institutions combined. It 
would have required an expenditure 
of more than 16 million dollars to have 
equalized expenditures on a per capita 
population basis in the Negro and 
white public colleges alone in 1943- 
44. 

The data reveal another important 
differential, namely the relative pro- 
portion of the educational level car- 
ried by public and private institu- 
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do not have as adequate a financial 
base as the white institutions. A strik- 
ing illustration of this conclusion lies 
in the fact that a single white insti- 
tution, the University of Texas, re- 
ports a larger expenditure for educa- 
tional purposes than all the public 
Negro colleges combined. We may 
conclude further that as a result of 
the smaller proportionate expendi- 
tures in Negro colleges, and the much 
smaller proportion of Negroes in the 


TABLE I. 


EXPENDITURES FOR CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES IN 17 STaTES AND THH District or COLUMBIA, 1943-44 AnD 1929-30 By RacE 





Expenditures 
(in Thousands) 


Expenditures 
Per Person 
In Total 
Population 


Per Cent of Total 
Expended in White and 
Negro Institutions 





Public & 
Private Private Public Private Private Public Private 


Publie 


Public & Public & 





White Institutions, 
1943-44 


(17 Statesand D.C.) $85,591 $65,033 $150,622 


94.2 88.9 





Negro Institutions, 
1943-44 
(17 States and D. C.) 


5,289 8,149 


13,438 5.8 


11.1 





White Institutions, 
1929-30 


(15 States) 30,045 


76,000 


94.2 89.5 92.3 





Negro Institutions, 
1929-30 
(15 States) _ ie 


2,807 3,510 


6,319 5.8 


10.5 ve & 





tions. Among the white institutions 
57 per cent of the total expenditures 
were in public institutions; among 
the Negro institutions only 39 per 
cent of the total expenditures were in 
public institutions. The Negro pri- 
vate institutions carried about a 50 
per cent heavier load, in terms of ex- 
penditures, than the private institu- 
tions for whites. 

We may conclude then that in terms 
of expenditures for current educa- 
tional purposes, the Negro institutions 


total population who are in college 
as compared to the white ratio, the 
Southern states are ‘‘saving’’ a tre- 
mendous sum of money. 

Changes in Expenditures Since 
1929-30.83—The expenditure pattern 
for 1929-30 is shown in Table I. There 
was an increase in expenditures in 
both the public and the private Negro 


138The data for 1929-30 are based on 15 
states only; the data for Delaware, Florida 
and the District of Columbia were not com- 
plete. Comparisons with 1943-44 these states 
were eliminated for both years. 
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institutions of higher education dur- 
ing the period under consideration ; 
in the former the increase was 88 per 
cent and in the latter 102 per cent. 
The white institutions reveal an in- 
crease of 86 per cent in expenditures 
in public institutions and 114 per 
cent in private institutions during the 
same period. Thus, it is seen that de- 
spite the large increase in expendi- 
tures in the Negro institutions the 
proportionate increase in the white 
institutions was slightly larger despite 
the fact that the proportionate in- 
crease in student enrollment was ap- 
proximately the same in the white or 
Negro institutions. It may be con- 
cluded, consequently, that although 
the educational programs on the Ne- 
gro institutions were supported at a 
higher level in 1943-44 than in 1929- 
30, the disparity between the white 
and Negro institutions increased 
rather than decreased. 


DISCUSSION 


The brief analysis of the availabil- 
ity of higher education for Negroes 
in the Southern region presented in 
this chapter reveals the familiar and 
depressing pattern of inequality. How- 
ever availability is defined, whether 
in terms of number and location of 
institutions, scope of curricula, qual- 
ity of curricula or financial support 
of educational programs, it has been 
Shown. that higher educational op- 
portunities are not as available for 
Negroes in the Southern region as for 
whites. This condition assumes added 
significance in light of the fact that 
higher educational facilities for whites 
in the Southern region are on the 
whole inferior to those of the North- 
ern states. Negroes in the South, con- 


ay 
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sequently, constitute a disadvantaged 
group in a disadvantaged region, in- 
sofar as the availability of opportuni- 
ties for higher education is concerned. 

It has been shown that, absolutely, 
the availability of higher education 
for Negroes increased during the pe- 
riod 1929-30 to 1943-44. There was a 
significant increase in the number of 
students enrolled in colleges and uni- 
versities, the quality of the curricular 
offerings was improved, there was an 
extension of the scope of curricula, 
especially at the graduate level and a 
much larger amount of money was 
expended for educational purposes. 
All of these are, of course, hopeful 
signs. But it is equally significant 
that, during the period under con- 
sideration, there was little if any re- 
duction of the disparity between the 
higher education of whites and Ne- 
groes at such important points as stu- 
dent enrollments, provisions for pro- 
fessional training and financial ex- 
penditures. ‘‘Separate and equal edu- 
eational facilities for Negroes’’ was 
no more a reality in 1943-44 than in 
1929-30. 

The status of the availability of 
higher education for Negroes poses a 
number of important problems which 
must be faced and solved if the Negro 
population of the South is to have 
adequate opportunities at the level of 
higher education. The more important 
of these problems will now be con- 
sidered. 

How Can the Political and Educa- 
tional Leadership of the South be 
Brought to Recognize the Obligation 
of the States to Provide Equal Higher 
Educational Facilities for their White 
and Negro Citizens? This is a basic 
problem. In education, as in other 
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matters, Negroes in the South cannot 
advance further than whites in the 
South will permit them to advance. 
Historically, the white South has been 
quite satisfied to provide grossly infe- 
rior higher educational opportunities 
for the Negro population. We have 
noted some modifications of this atti- 
tude, in some of the states at least, as 
evidenced by the improvement of un- 
dergraduate programs, the inaugura- 
tion of graduate curricula and the 
provision of programs for out-of-state 
study. Yet to date, not a single South- 
ern state has provided for Negroes, 
even the approximation of equal 
higher educational opportunities which 
may be possible within a framework 
of racially segregated schools. 

In the opinion of the writer, the 
solution of this problem calls for a 
threefold attack by Negroes and by 
whites of good intentions: education 
(such as is exemplified, for example, 
by this issue of the JournaL), politi- 
eal action and legal pressure. While 
all of these are important, the latter 
approach certainly needs to be em- 
phasized. Legal action as illustrated 
by the Murray, Gaines and Sweatt 
cases, and the threat of such action, 
has been the direct cause of much, if 
not most, of the increase in the avail- 
ability of higher education for Ne- 
groes in the last 15 years. 

It must be recognized, of course, 
that there can be no real solution of 
the problem of equal educational op- 
portunities for Negroes so long as Ne- 
groes and whites are educated in 
separate schools. Segregation and 
equality are inherently incompatible, 
especially at the level of higher edu- 
eation. Despite this fact, the writer 
foresees no immediate prospect of any 


radical change in the existing pattern 
of segregation. There has been, since 
1930, some modification of the segre- 
gation pattern. Negro students are 
now enrolled in 2 public institutions 
of higher education in West Virginia 
and Maryland and 8 private institu- 
tions in Maryland, Missouri and the 
District of Columbia, to which they 
were not formerly admitted. It is to 
be anticipated that additional institu- 
tions in the border states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will admit Negro 
students, especially at the graduate 
and professional level, within the next 
few years. Despite these indications 
of progress, however, the writer sees 
litle indication that the Southern 
states, except possibly the border 
states, are ready to abandon their 
policy of racially segregated institu- 
tions of higher education within the 
foreseeable future. 

How Can the Provision of Increased 
Opportunities for Higher Education 
of Negroes at Public Expense be Ef- 
fected? — We have observed that, in 
the Southern region, private institu- 
tions carry a disproportionately heavy 
share of the higher education of the 
Negro population. The states have 
not financed public institutions for 
Negroes at anywhere near the level of 
their support of public institutions 
for whites. Under the present situa- 
tion, which has persisted throughout 
the history of Negro education, the 
states have ‘‘saved’’ millions of dol- 
lars at the expense of the Negro popu- 
lation. We may note, parenthetically, 
that this illustrates the generalization 
that under conditions of inequality, 
a system of racially-segregated schools 
is actually less expensive to operate 
than a non-segregated system would 
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be. We may note further, although 
supporting data were not cited in this 
chapter, that the Federal funds pro- 
vided the states for educational re- 
search and extension purposes are al- 
located almost exclusively to the white 
institutions. 

The only solution to this problem is 
for the states to increase their finan- 
cial support of institutions for the 
higher education of Negroes and to 
provide for an equitable distribution 
of federal funds among the white and 
Negro land-grant colleges. In addi- 
tion the federal government must pro- 
vide that institutions for Negroes 
share in the federal funds for educa- 
tional, research and extension pur- 
poses. 

How Can the Scope of Curricula 
Available for Negroes at the Under- 
graduate, Graduate and Professional 
Levels be Extended? —It has been 
shown that there are a number of 
curricula to which Negroes in the 
Southern region do not have access. 
In the field of education and in some 
aspects of the arts and sciences the 
scope of curricula available for whites 
and Negroes is roughly comparable, 
although by no means equal. Other 
curricula such as engineering and ar- 
chitecture, commerce, graduate work 
in most fields, medicine, dentistry, 
law and pharmacy are practically 
non-existent in public institutions of 
higher education of Negroes, although 
they are widely available in white in- 
stitutions. 

The only defensible position that 
can be taken relative to the availabil- 
ity of higher education in terms of 
scope of curricula is that any cur- 
riculum which is available at public 
expense to some citizens of a state 
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must also be available to any citizen 
of the state who is qualified by ability 
and preparation to enter that cur- 
riculum. The writer’s view concern- 
ing implementation of this principle 
has recently been expressed in another 
place as follows: 


‘“Separate and equal’’ education is not 
really possible. It is, of course, a tragic 
commentary on our democracy that states 
will deliberately violate the constitutional 
rights of their citizens because these citizens 
are Negroes. Nevertheless, the condition 
exists, and the Negro population finds itself 
without adequate opportunities for graduate 
and professional education. So long as the 
states are determined to maintain the prac- 
tice of racial segregation at the level of 
higher education, only an extra-legal solu- 
tion of the problem is possible. The solution, 
in the opinion of the writer, involves the 
establishment of separate facilities for Ne- 
groes, within the state, where these facilities 
can be made substantially equal to those 
provided for whites; and provision for lib- 
eral out-of-state scholarship aid for Negroes 
in those fields where equivalent facilities 
eannot be established within the state. The 
minimum level of scholarship aid would in- 
clude tuition charges at the out-of-state in- 
stitution, transportation expenses, and a sum 
sufficient to reimburse the student for his 
increased living expenses. Certainly the state 
ought to be willing to provide scholarships 
equal in volume to the annual per capita 
expenditure in the graduate and professional 
schools now maintained by the state.14 


How Can the Quality of the Cur- 
riculum Offerings Available in Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education of Ne- 
groes be Improved? — We have ob- 
served that in terms of accreditation 
status, the Negro colleges of the 
South are, as a group, inferior to the 
white institutions of higher education. 
The National Survey of Higher Edu- 
eation of Negroes, in addition, fur- 


14Martin D. Jenkins, op. cit., pp. 303-304. 
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nished cogent evidence that, the cur- 
ricular offerings of the Negro institu- 
tions, as a group, were distinctly sub- 
standard.'!® Adequate financial sup- 
port would provide the solution to 
most of the problems involved in im- 
proving the quality of the curricular 
offerings. It would then be possible 
to provide adequate library, labora- 
tory and other physical facilities, a 
sufficient number of teachers and de- 
cent salaries for these teachers, 
Finance alone, however, will not 
automatically provide an adequate 
program of curricular offerings. Even 
if a fully sufficient income were im- 
mediately available, the colleges would 
be faced with at least two major prob- 
lems in the improvement of the qual- 
ity of their curricular programs. The 
first of these concerus the organiza- 
tion of an effective curricular pro- 
gram based on the needs of students; 
that is, of course, an internal problem, 
the solution of which depends upon 
the intelligent cooperation of adminis- 
trators and teachers. The other prob- 
lem grows out of the dearth of trained 
teachers. The Negro institutions of 
higher education reported a total of 
3,351 college teachers in 1943-44, Even 
if only half of these had met the mini- 
mum level of training expected of 
eollege teachers, almost 1,700 teachers 
holding the doctorate would have been 
needed. (In terms of present and an- 
ticipated enrollments this number 
would of course, be much higher.) 
Yet Greene reports that, up to 1943 
only 393 Negroes had earned a doc- 
toral degree;'® and not all of these 


15Cf. Lloyd E. Blauch & Martin D. Jen- 
kins, op. cit. 

16Harry W. Greene, Holders of Doctorates 
Among American Negroes. Boston: Meador 


Publishing Co., 1946. 
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persons are available for college teach 
ing. Institutions and philanthropic 
foundations must devise a cooperative 
program for attracting superior pros- 
pects to the profession and in helping 
these individuals to finance their for- 
mal training. 

Solution of the overall problem of 
increasing the availability of higher 
education for Negroes in terms of 
quality of curricula will involve im- 
provement in the accreditation status 
of the institutions. All of the state 
land-grant and liberal arts colleges, 
and a number of the private institu- 
tions as well, should have as their im- 
mediate goal approval by, and pref- 
erably membership in, the Association 
of American Universities. Certainly 
a strong undergraduate program 
should be a prerequisite for the offer- 
ing of graduate work. The regional 
acerediting agencies can and should 
play an important role in improving 
the quality of graduate instruction. 
The Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, in whose area 
most of the Negro institutions which 
are or will be offering graduate work 
are located, should initiate a policy 
of withdrawing the accreditation of 
any institution which attempts gradu- 
ate work in the absence of a superior 
undergraduate program. 

How Can the Proportion of the Ne- 
gro Population Enrolled in Institu- 
tions of Higher Education be In- 
creased and How Can the Quality of 
Students be Improved? — We have 
noted that the proportion of the Ne- 
gro population enrolled in colleges 
and universities is much lower than 
that of the white population of the 
South which is, in turn, lower than 
that of the country as a whole. Under 





HIGHER AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


our present assumptions as to the 
value of education, it is apparent that 
the intellectual resources in the Negro 
population are not being developed to 
the same extent as those in the white 
population. This constitutes a type 
of erosion of human resources which 
our society can ill-afford. It may also 
readily be seen that, under present 
conditions, the Negro population can- 
not provide its proportionate contribu- 
tion to the vocations which require 
training at the level of higher educa- 
tion. 

Even more important is the need 
for improvement in the quality of stu- 
dents enrolled in Negro institutions 
of higher education. Although not 
cited in this chapter, there is ample 
evidence to indicate that, in terms of 
educational background and readiness 
for work of college level, students in 
Negro colleges are, as a group, well 
below the average of students in white 
colleges of the South (who are in 
turn, as a group, below national 
norms).!7 This is not a racial matter 
—it is characteristic of both whites 
and Negroes who are products of the 
system. Nevertheless it is a problem 
which bears heavier upon the Negro 
colleges than the white because of the 
greater inferiority of the educational 
and social environment from which 


their students are drawn. 


17Cf. General Studies of Colleges for Ne- 
groes, op. cit., ch. 5. 
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If poor schools could bring people 
to the same high educational level as 
good schools, then there would be no 
point at all in the argument for more 
highly trained teachers, longer school 
terms, smaller classes, better physical 
facilities, and other concomitants of 
good schools. But poor schools do yield 
inferior products and good schools are 
superior in their holding power. Pre- 
vious chapters have shown that at the 
elementary and secondary levels the 
schools for Negroes are inferior to 
the schools for whites in the Southern 
region. The most obvious and direct 
method of increasing the quantity and 
improving the quality of Negro col- 
lege students is to improve the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools from 
which these students are recruited. 

The writer has confined himself, in 
this chapter, to the problem of the 
availability of higher education for 
Negroes. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that this problem must be viewed 
within the context of the much larger 
problem of the subordinate position 
of Negroes in our society, and that 
its solution depends basically on the 
solution of this larger problem. So 
long as the race-caste pattern of our 
social order persists, with its conse- 
quent disabilities to Negroes in the 
areas of vocations, housing, recrea- 
tion, citizenship and education, we 
may not anticipate any satisfactory 
solution of the problem of the avail- 
ability of higher education. 
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AVAILABILITY OF SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
TO NEGROES 


HowarD Hae Lone 


We shall undertake in this paper: 
(a) To give an overall view of the 
education of exceptional children in 
continental United States and certain 
trends in such education; (b) To give 
some information about the standing 
of the fourteen states and the District 
of Columbia,! which by law maintain 
separate schools for Negro and non- 
Negro students, in relation to the 
country as a whole; (c) To discuss 
briefly special school provisions for 
Negro pupils; and (d) To emphasize 
the importance of adequate educa- 
tional programs for exceptional chil- 
dren and of other special needs. 

By exceptional children we mean 
the blind and partially seeing, hard- 
of-hearing, speech defective, crippled, 
epileptic, mentally deficient, truant 
or behavior problem, and the mentally 
gifted. We are interested in provi- 
sions for such children in public and 
private institutions, whether in resi- 
dential schools or in hospitals. Be- 
cause of a certain paucity of informa- 
tion in the studies reported in this 
JOURNAL and because of similar 
though less serious defects in the re- 
ports to the United States Office of 
Education, we shall have to study 
trends in varying periods of years ac- 
cording as the information is avail- 
able.* 





1Fourteen States are used to conform with 
the Office of Education’s Biennial Survey. 

2Statistics of Special Schools and Classes: 
for Exceptional Children, 1939-40. Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, 
1938-40, Vol. 11, Chapter V, by Elise H. 
Martens and Emery M. Foster. 
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PROVISION FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
IN GENERAL 


The Biennial Survey of the United 
States Office of Education for 1938-40 
gives a summary of data for the 
United States for special day schools, 
residential schools, and instruction in 
hospitals by states and cities and by 
types of exceptional children in spe- 
cial schools and classes. The report 
also gives limited, comparable data 
for other years, especially 1936. The 
small differences upon which the re- 
port bases its conclusion that there is 
an increase in care for exceptional 
children, emphasizes the possible er- 
rors and omissions in data as sub- 
mitted by respondents. We should 
bear in mind that an absolute in- 
crease, in order to be significant, must 
be in excess of expected increase due 
to population growth. This is not said 
in disparagement of data from the 
Office of Education, for that Office 
has recognized this fact in the follow- 
ing words: ‘‘The Office of Education 
ean compile only the data which is 
submitted by local school systems. 
Sometimes these are meager or lack- 
ing altogether.’”* ; 

In 1936 there were 297,307 children 
reported to the Office of Education in 
special day schools and classes of vari- 
ous types. In 1940 the total was 313,- 
722 which, on its face, could mean 
either a slight increase in such classes 
or a difference in reporting. Enroll- 


3Tbid., p. 2. 
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ments in residential schools for the 
blind, the deaf, socially maladjusted, 
and the mentally deficient remained 
relatively stable during the four years 
1936-1940. The total number of pupils 
reported in 1940 as attending school 
in this type of institution was 71,- 
458.4 

In general, epileptics are cared for 
in hospitals designed for them and in 
institutions serving both feebleminded 
and epileptics. Exceptions are: De- 
troit, which had an entire special 
school of 131 pupils devoted to epilep- 
tic children. Chicago and Buffalo re- 
ported respectively 19 and 23 pupils 
in classes of epileptics. Battle Creek, 
Michigan, reported that a half-time 
teacher served ten such children. As 
a whole, therefore, it would seem that 
public schools offer very limited in- 
struction for epileptics sufficiently af- 
fected to be put in special schools. 

Considering all exceptional children 
reported by city schools, there were 
272,796 in elementary grades, 24,017 
in secondary grades, making a total 
enrollment in such schools of 296,813. 
There were housed with normal chil- 
dren in the elementary grades 241,- 
592; in junior high schools, 9,603, and 
in four-year senior high schools 11,- 
739. There were housed in special 
buildings in grades 1-8, 31,204; in 
grades 9-12, 2,675. There were 8,873 
such children receiving home instruc- 
tion of which 7,139 and 1,734 were in 
elementary and secondary grades, re- 
spectively. In the hospitals there were 
8,036 of whom 7,349 were in elemen- 
tary grades, 687 in secondary schools. 
The grand total of exceptional chil- 
dren in elementary grades was 287,- 
284; 26,438 in secondary grades. The 


‘Ibid., p. 1. 
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above figures obtained for the years 
1939-1940. 

The largest number of exceptional 
children is the speech defectives. 
There were 126,146 such children in 
elementary grades in all institutions 
and 5,240 in secondary grades. 120,- 
619 of these were housed with normal 
children in the elementary schools; 
2,686 in junior high schools and 2,551 
in four year senior high schools. 
There were housed in special build- 
ings in grades 1-8, 271, and none in 
grades 9-12. Nineteen of these were 
receiving home instruction and none 
was cared for in hospitals. 

Next in numbers are the mentally 
deficient. Of 98,416 receiving instruc- 
tion in all types of institutions in 
1939-40, there were housed with nor- 
mal children 74,874 in elementary 
schools; 4,205 in junior high schools, 
and 4,073 in senior high schools. In 
special buildings there were 14,849 in 
grades 1-8 and 338 in grades 9-12. 
Home instruction was provided for 51 
such pupils, 50 being in the elemen- 
tary grades and one in secondary 
grade. There were 26 receiving in- 
struction in hospitals. 

An interesting fact is that more 
than 8,000 of the mentally deficient 
are found in the junior and senior 
high schools housed with normal chil- 
dren. There were 338 in special build- 
ings on grade levels 9-12. This does 
not mean that these mentally deficient 
children are carrying a regular high 
school program. There is an increasing 
tendency among educators to have 
secondary schools care for the adoles- 
cent pupil regardless of his mental 
handicap. The logic of the tendency 
to avoid non-promotion implies that 
more and more secondary schools will 
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have to assume the burden of caring 
for such children. The enthusiasm for 
avoiding non-promotion has often 
failed to take account of the fact that 
there is an indispensable postulate un- 
derlying this idea. It is that at the 
successive grade and school levels 
ample provisions shall be made to care 
for individual differences. An artful 
bit of superficiality or a thoroughgo- 
ing misconception has generated a 
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In 1938, the year of the first avail- 
able data on separate schools for the 
mentally deficient and handicapped 
children, there were 20,935 such chil- 
dren enrolled in special groups in sec- 
ondary schools. In 1940 there were 
24,017 such children in these grades. 

Table I indicates the trends in 
provisions for exceptional children in 
city school systems. It gives the 
earliest enrollments available and the 


TABLE I 
PROVISION FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN IN THE UNITED STATES 











Special Schools and Classes in City School Systems 

















Schools and Classes 1922 1930 1932 1936 1940 
Blind GOR cicf Saks eee Dares 8,875 
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Publie and Private Residential Schools 
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great amount of sympathy for the 
failing child and the detailing of the 
adversities that come to him because 
he failed promotion without taking 
account of the usually suppressed in- 
junction properly to provide for him 
after promotion. One could well wish 
that educators were as strenuous and 
planful in providing for individual 
differences as they are to avoid non- 
promotions. The 100 per cent promo- 
tion practice without thoroughgoing 
planning for individual differences 
may be expected to do more harm 
than good. 





enrollments in 1940. Data were taken 
from Biennial Survey 1938-40. 


FourTEEN SOUTHERN STATES AND THE 
District oF COLUMBIA 


The ratio of the pupils 5 to 17 years 
old in city school systems in the 14 
states and the District of Columbia 
which maintain separate schools for 
Negro and non-Negro pupils, is about 
.34 as estimated for July 1, 1944. The 
ratio of the pupils enrolled in special 
schools in these fourteen states and 
the District of Columbia, to the total 
number of special students as defined 
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above, is approximately .11. From 
these two ratios it is evident that these 
fourteen states and the District of 
Columbia, as a whole, are not caring 
for their exceptional children as well 
as the rest of the country. Only the 
District of Columbia, Missouri and 
Maryland report an enrollment in ex- 
cess of 4,000. These indications are 
probably in substantial harmony with 
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sparse. In Statistics of Special Schools 
and Classes for Exceptional Children, 
Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, an Office of Education 
publication, there are listed in Tables 
26-29, considerable data on Negro and 
non-Negro enrollments and other per- 
tinent data for the blind, the deaf, 
the mentally deficient, and the delin- 
quent. We have compiled from these 


TABLE II 


ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATH RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES FOR 
THE BLIND, THH DEAF, THE MENTALLY DEFICIENT AND THE DELINQUENT, 1939-40 

















Mentally Deficient 
Blind Deaf Male Female Delinquent 
White Negro White Negro White Negro White Negro White Negro 
Alabama -........ 195 35 306 0 410 0 392 0 381 380 
Arkansas -__...... 97 0 236 29 0 0 0 0 153 130 
Delaware -.._... 0 0 0 0 178 84 155 52 95 145 
Florida -......- 2 34 190 47 290 0 270 0 358 258 
Georgia -...... 90 38 206 58 123 0 195 0 229 248 
Kentucky -....... 162 22 330 24 432 58 342 58 733 243 
Louisiana -._.. 81 47 255 44 384 72 340 42 205 205 
Maryland -_..... 75 31 233 47 610 0 582 0 813 621 
Mississippi -.-. 80 0 149 58 0 0 0 0 333 0 
Missouri __.... 87 9 523 23 814 39 703 30 761 288 
North Carolina 189 99 354 104 373 0 409 0 771 179 
Oklahoma -_...... 146 5 367 24 440 0 650 0 341 179 
South Carolina 78 33 157 27 413 0 397 0 313 206 
Tennessee -....... 158 40 265 32 293 0 385 0 626 104 
Tome 244 150 471 105 710 0 1,164 0 1,165 184 
Visginin. 2. 116 50 210 44 743 0 884 0 672 105 
West Virginia. 116 15 275 34 80 0 77 0 695 119 
District of 
Columbia . 0 0 234 0 202 134 145 130 349 377 





the general educational differentials 
which emphasize the importance of 
Federal support of education in order 
to equalize educational opportunities. 
The claim is justly made that, as a 
whole, the Southern states are poor, 
but this must in no wise be considered 
as a justification for differentials 
based on race which exist in this area. 


SpeciAL ScHoou PROVISIONS FOR 
NeEaro Pupis 


The data on special schools for Ne- 
groes in the Southern states are very 


tables our Table 2 which sets forth 
the enrollments in public and private 
residential schools in the Southern 
states. These data are collected from 
various sources and are subject to the 
limitations indicated earlier in this 
paper. 

On the whole, there is less provision 
for Negroes than would be expected 
on the basis of the population com- 
position. This is true in the case of 
the blind and the deaf. The absence 
in some states of public or private 
residential schools for the Negro men- 
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tally deficient, both male and female, 
is a striking feature of Table II. The 
provisions for the delinquent reverse 
this trend. The number of Negro en- 
rollees in the residential schools ex- 
ceeds the number of Whites in Dela- 
ware, Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia and is in excess of expecta- 
tions in other states. Mississippi ap- 
parently does not provide residential 
schools for Negro delinquents. 

There is available some information 
on the care of exceptional children in 
the public schools, When the data 
were put in table form, we were con- 
vinced that to publish them in their 
present state of incompleteness would 
be misleading. There is evidence that 
some of the Southern states are mak- 
ing considerable provisions for adult 
education, but again, the data are too 
incomplete to represent the picture 
as a whole. 

It is to be expected that the schools 
for Negroes in the Southern states, in 
many instances struggling for bare 
subsistence, could hardly make any 
considerable provision for their ex- 
ceptional pupils. 

The scarcity of available informa- 
tion on special school provisions for 
Negroes in the Southern states is 
probably the best evidence of the state 
of relative neglect of this phase of 
education. It will be a real service if 
this Yearbook can be instrumental in 
ealling this state of affairs to the at- 
tention of Southern educators. Spe- 
cial schools for exceptional pupils are 
not luxuries but necessities. Experi- 
ence shows that extreme deviates can- 
not be taken care of very well in the 
regular schools. This, however, does 
not deny the probability that fairly 
good work is being done by the 
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teachers for the less extreme deviates 
in the Negro schools, for sheer neces- 
sity has driven many teachers to mas- 
ter their classroom difficulties with re- 
markable acumen and artfulness. Al- 
though we must not forget to mention 
this asset borne of travail, we cannot 
be satisfied with these exactions from 
the underpaid teaching staff. Similar- 
ly, we cannot overlook the fact that 
the standards of teacher selection in 
this region have been comparable by 
and large to the teacher pay. The 
dearth of students in preparation for 
teaching makes it impractical to weed 
out the inefficient and unprepared 
even if salaries are increased marked- 
ly. We must be ready to expect a lag 
and conscientiously to do everything 
we can to minimize its effect upon the 
Negro child. 


Tue IMPORTANCE OF ADEQUATE 
PROVISION FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
PupPits 


In 1940, 313,722 pupils deviated 
enough from the normal to receive in- 
struction in special day school classes, 
in hospitals, and at home. They were 
reported from 729 different cities in 
43 states and the District of Columbia. 
If we add the 71,458 children from 
375 private or residential schools, the 
total becomes 385,180. In 1940 there 
were serving these exceptional chil- 
dren the equivalent of 15,893 teach- 
ers; 10,188 of whom were in city 
school systems whereas in residential 
schools there were 7,705 full-time 
teachers. The expenditure for instruc- 
tional purposes is estimated at 30 
million dollars. If we add the cost of 
institutional maintenance in residen- 
tial schools, it is estimated that a total 
of 80 million dollars was spent on ex- 
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ceptional children. It is estimated that 
these provisions, however, actually 
care for about one-tenth of the esti- 
mated number of exceptional children 
for whom society is obligated to pro- 
vide special educational adjustment.® 
In this connection, the following 
‘very conservative’’ estimates by the 
Office of Education are interesting. 
The numbers of pupils requiring such 
care are the blind and partially see- 
ing, 65,000 ; deaf and hard-of-hearing, 
400,000; mentally deficient, 500,000; 
behavior problems, 750,000; delicate, 
300,000 ; crippled, 100,000; speech de- 
fectives, 1,000,000; mentally gifted, 
500,000; making a total of 3,615,000. 

One is struck with the scant atten- 
tion that the mentally gifted is re- 


5Ibid., p. 6. 
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ceiving, assuming that there has not 
been very marked change since 1940. 
Of the cities of 100,000 population or 
more in 1940, only Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; Los Angeles, California, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts; Rochester, New 
York; Cleveland, Ohio, reported en- 
rollments of mentally gifted children 
in special schools and classes in the 
city school system.® The total enroll- 
ments in these five cities were only 
1,834 children. We may suspect that 
even less attention is given to the 
gifted in small cities and towns. In 
fact, only five cities with populations 
of 30 to 100 thousand, located in 
Michigan, Ohio, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, reported a total enrollment 
of 456. 


8Ibid., p. 114. 

















